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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The work has been carefully revised and also enlarged 
when its third edition vtm prepared. Apan from the minor 
additions, made almost in all chapteas.ncw sections have been 
added in Chap. XVI on North Indian Administration in the 
post'Kanha period and South Indian Administration in the first 
mittcinum of the Christian era- The problem of the date of the 
.ivAranUi has been now diseusacd in detail in Chap. I and the 
contribution of some medieval works tllce the Aldmtolldto has been 
indicated. The question of the influence of religious and plulo- 
sophtcal thought on the Ancient Indian Polity has been briefly 
discussed in Chap. HI. The chapter on the kingship now dis¬ 
cusses In clear-cut sections the position and status of the king in the 
early (i.e. before 500 B. C.) and later periods. Asoka’smno- 
v'atbn.s in the administration arc dearly brought out in Chap, 
XV. 

It is hoped that in its third edition, the StaU and Cwwwmoi# 
ijj Aputent Iiitlia tvill be found to be os useful and eomprchcnitvc 
a work as a boot of 400 pages can possibly become. The 
numcitius footnoica giving original passages and others giving 
references lo original sources will be found to be very useful 
by students who desire to pursue their studies further in the field. 
It is hoped that the general reader, the student and the research 
worker will all find the w'ork authoritative, comprehensive and 
stimulating. 

Patna, 

i*7'i95® 


A. S. At-TEKA* 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


HiOT arc a number of booka already in the field, dealing 
with some of the aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, but a com- 
imtietisivc cxpbuntng ruccinctly the Hindu poliiieal 

idcas^ theories and ideals and describing the different Fealures 
acid aspects of the ancient Indian administration in its iiumemus 
liratiches is still a dctfideraiiim. The present work attempts 
to supply this need* It may not be inopportune to draw the 
reader’s attcniion io some of its spcoal Fcaturrs. It is based 
Bot merely ou a study of the diflereni Smfitj books and Artba- 
Oitra works in Sanskrit, which give us the theoretical picture, 
tiut it also uiilLsrs fully all the data bearing on the subject 
ms'ailable in Vedic and classica! literature, Buddlim and Jain 
works, ancient l>ooks on hbtory and accounts of fordgn travellers 
Mitl historians. Rich maicriaJ supplied by inscriptions has been 
full) lapped and the discerning critic will not be unwilling to 
coficcdc that no previous work on the subject attempts to ^ve 
such a coKiprcbcnsivc synthesis of the divergent data supplied 
\w llieoreiicnJ and Ulcrary works on the one hand and by inscripH 
tlons and purely hisiorical records on the other* The material 
has liceti arranged chronologically and also proiiHticc-wUei when¬ 
ever h w'as possible to do 50 + In each chapter, attempt has been 
Riadeta trace the development of political theories and inatitutions 
finom age to age* though the material in some cases was not 
<|uile sufficient to do'to+ 

llie opening chapter givci. a survey of the Litcraiun: on 
Polity, tries to settle die ehronologs' of the principal works ofthb 
liranch and seeks to account for the relative paucity of books of 
rc^i merit in later limes. The next two chapters fChap. 11 and 
III) deal with the origin of the Stale, describe its different 
types and takes a stock of tlie andent Indian speculations 
mfintii the nature, aims and fimctiDns of the State. Wlierevcr 
{louilitc t^omparison is made with similar theories advocated in 
ilic West in ancient, medieval and modem times^ The question 
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M lo how for ihc Suite ofancLcnt India can be called thwcntic 
tia« alan been dlscuascd at some length. The next chaptw. 
Chap. IVj dbcuiKa the relationjhip bclwecR the Statt and tilt 
-Citizen. How Ear the forrlgnm were differentiated frotn 
dtiaen*, how far the latter formed a homogenous group, how &r 
there eaUted equality of all before the law. are some of die 
qucftiGiu disctawcd in this chapirr, 

Al\cr thus dUcuasing: the main political ihctmcs in 

the book proc«ds to drscribc thf smictuirc of the ^mi^- 
tration in ancient India, Chapter deals with the Kingship p 
it describes its evolution froni prehistoric times, disciMses when 
and how Gir it was elective and when, how* why and to what extent 
divinity began lo be associated w'ith it. The diflerent checks 
upon the king's powers arc enumerated and ihrir adequacy is 
■cniically examined. 

Chapter VI drab with ilie RepubUa in Ancient India, 
When^ how and where they came in existence, how far they 
Vim demDcratic tn the modem sense of the term, what were 
the different types of their constitution* what were the relations 
Iwtwctn the Executiw and the Central Assembly, when and 
why the republics declined and disappeared, arc some of the 
topics dealt with in this cliaptcn Ii is hoped that the reader 
svill find a good deal of this chapter subatan dally new* 

Chapter VII deals with the powers and functjoia of the 
<Sentral Assembly or Popular Parli.amcnt, It show's how this 
LnaUlution existed bi the Vedic times and gradually disappeared 
in The later period, when the state began to become mote 
and more extensive. It is shown at the end that the Pauras 
and the Janapadas mentioned in the literature and inscriptions 
of the post-Maury'an period do not denote any popular assem¬ 
blies or parliaments. 

Chapten VHI and IX deal with the machinery of the 
Onlral Paceudve, Chapter \"I 1 I deals with the eitotudon of 
4 he MinisTiy and the powers it exercised in the administnilion. 
Chapter IX describes the viorking of the Secretariat and of the 
various dcparlmcnts of the Central Govemment. Data scattered 
over a number of jVj7i works and inscriptions have been 
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cortkicd in Older to give a detailed and synthetic accomt^ 
which will be foiund lo besubataittiaJly new and onj^inaL 

Chapicis X and. XI describe ihc Provincial, Divisional^ 
Dwtrict, Town and Village Govcrniwnt. Here also dse evidence 
of the theoretical wwks ia cheeked and suppiimented with ihac 
of inscriptions scattered over the differtni provinces. As lar 
as possiblcj an at tempi: is made to give developments in their 
chronological order ; where pcssiblcj as in tJie case of the village 
councils, proN^cial variations in their constitution and functions^ 
arc also indicated. 

Chapter XU deals with Revenue and Espcnditure. 
Prindplcs of taxation have been diseuitsed and the various aspects 
of the land tax have been exicnsivcly considerffd. The question 
of the ownership of land has been critically examined. Taxes 
on commerce and Industry liave also been considered. The chap¬ 
ter ooiK;] tides with a discussion of the items of State expenditure 
Epigraphlcal sources have supplied rich ma teriaL for this chapter^- 

Chapter XTII deals with the Inlcr-Staie Rf lac ions both 
in limes of peace and war and also discusses in details the rctationS' 
between the suzerain and his fcudatoriei. 

The Various chapters of the book isolate the diflerent links 
of the administrative machinery like the king, the minbtryv 
the secretarial and discuss iheir origin and trace their develop¬ 
ment during the diiTerent periods. This treatment is no doubi: 
very useful and ii enables the reader to trace the origin and 
development of die different institutions very clearly. It 
howc%’er does not give ihe picture of the whole administrative 
machinery from age to age. 

This is attempted in the concluding chapier, which hrsc 
gives a survey of the administration from age to age and then 
gives a general estimate of ancient Indian polity and its achieve* 
ments^ Lessons suggested by this general survey and the 
critical esiimaic arc abo stated at the end, so that they may 
be usetul to us for the present os well. 

The book h mainly a research work^ which documents 
alt iniportant statements it makes and seeks to throw fresli Ught 
on set'craJ important and obscure points^ The subject matter^ 
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however, has brcti presented in a manner calculated to 1>e attrac¬ 
tive and intdligible to the general reader as well* It ii therefore 
hoped that the book will appeal both to the genenul reader and 
the scholar, as was the case with my books on Eduiaiion m Aiicimi 
India, and P<frition ^ in Hindu CiinlizUtimw 

TIw l^k is supplied with a detailed bibhography in 
Appendix I. Appendix II gives a chronological table orauthon, 
kings and dynasties arranged aiphabcttcally with a ^icw to help 
the general reader. Appendix III gives an exhaustive index. 


Banaras Hindu University, 

i5-5-(949 


A. S- ALTEKAR 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The hearty reception that was extended to the first edition 
of the St^ii and Covemmnit in AncimS hdia showed that the ofaser- 
v'aiion made in the preface of its first edition that "A comprehen¬ 
sive w^ork expLaining succinctly the Hindu political ideas, theories 
and ideals and descri bing the different features and aspects of the 
aneietil Indian administration in its mizncnxia branches wa^ still 
a desideralum’ was fairly corrects While preparing this second 
effiiion an efibrt has been made to make ihe work as compre¬ 
hensive as possible by adding scvciaJ new sections and ebaptm 
tn IL Attention may be drawn to the following new^ rcaturo of 
the present edition > 

(i) A section has been added to Chap* I explaining the 
precise scope and meaning of the terms like the E 4 jjaJd:tra^ 
Dan^miJii and driAoii^Ire used to denote the political science p 
T he chapter now contains a more exhaustive dbeussion of the 
problem of the authenticity of the ArthalSstra of Kaufilya and 
gitTS a critical disemaion oF the value of the different sourcesor 
ancient Indian polity, 

(a) Chap. JI contains a new section on the city states. 

(3) In chap. Ilf a scctiofi has been added on the dtstrtbu- 
tJon of functions and the vesting of the sovereignty. 

(4) Chap. XEE dealing with Judicial Administration, is a 
* new feature of this editjon* 

(5) Chap. XIV dealing with Intematc Relations now in¬ 
cludes a discu^on of the A/on^^r/a theory, so frequently referred 
to by the ancient political writers* 

( 6 } The lasi chapter of the fint edition on Historical 
.Sur\w and Estinxatr has now been eii^panded into three sepaiate 
chapters. Tlie historical survery in the first edition was rafheT 
brief, extending over seven pages only. It has now been made 
lairly exhaustive and covem 45 pages* 
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This subject lias now sepaj^tc sectiuns dealing with 

([ 1 J A d m i ma tratimi ill the \'"cdic period. 

(3) AdministniUOD In iht Age of the Later Sarhhitis and 
Btahmaans. 

(3J AdxmnhtJAtJon during 4 - 600 B. C. to 3ti5 B. CL 

{4} Adminiitratioii m the Mauryan Age, 

(5) AdmmhttiiUon during the Dark Pcfiodj 200 B. C- ^ 
; 50 Ci A. D. 

(6) AdmiciUtnitlnn during the Gupus |>edod. 

( 7 } Administration under Har^havardhana^ 

^fi) Adinirustraiioa under the RasbfrakiitafL 

The second edition will thus give to the readcr^not only an 
idea of the origin and deveJopment of the several enneepid and 
institution of the Ancient Indian polity^ but wtndd put before 
him a concrete picture of the admlnistradori m a whotcj as it 
was functioning and developing in the succe^ve petinds uf 
Andeni Indian Hisiory from the Vedtc age to about 1000 A. D. 

^General Eslitnalc' now forms a separate chapter^ the Utsi 
one (XVlI)j m the book. Some clumg« had to be made in this 
rliapicr alio^ especially in diose pordom of it that dealt with the 
icsSims which modem Iridia can learn from the andent IndtoTi 
polityp The originaJ hook was written when the Princely Order 
funned an effeedve part of the modem Indian Polity and the 
cunstiiution of the Indian Republic had not been finalhed, 
;;ajne changes had to be made in the light of the new devebp- 
iiieats during the last sis yean. 

This new, rei'iscd and enlarged edition md Geww* 

HimI in Amimi Indk wiJ] be found to be as comprehensive a 
of B75 CM ^ reasonably ejepected to be. It h hoped 

that it wOJ appeal as an authoritaiivc book both to the geneirif 
reader as well as to the University student and teacher, 

Patka, a. S- Aitekar 

i~Vi 955 
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CHAfTEK I. 


NAME, HISTORY AND SOURCES OF THE 
SCIENCE OF POUTY 

The N^me of tke Sciehci 



In indent India the poUtlail science was knowia by several 
terms like the Rljadharcnat Niui^tra 

and Arthaiastra. Some of these terms like the RSj^dh amia^ 
‘Duties of the king* and Rsijyaiastra*, ^Science of the stal?" 
require no ciplafiation.. Monarchy was the normal form of 
the state and die science of politics and government was therefore 
naturally called Rajadharma or Rajyaiostra. The term Dandanlti 
also is self-explanatory. Like many thinkers of the modem 
timer some Indian writers like Manu held that the ultimate 
sanction behind the state b force. If it b not used^^ the alternative 
is the law of the jungle Itb Danda (physical force 

or physical pujmhmetil) which rules overall the subjects. It b 
Daod^ which protects themj Vhen all else are deeping, Da^da 
keeps awake j law b nothing but Daoda itoeit^ Dan^a, however, 
must be wielded with discretion. If it is used too harshly, the 
subjects are distressed ; if it b used too light ly, the king will not be 
held in awe ; if it is used in the proper m anner ,* the subjects arc 
happy and the realm progresses* 

Some writers like Kautilya, howwer* do not understand 
Danda in a narrow sense. They point out that punishment 
or threat of punbhment b not to be viewed only in its prohi¬ 
bitive aspect. It catablbhes taw order in sodety and thin 


]. Tim t^TTn h tiled byr NImhu and other wnTcn* 

Mbk. XII. 1 . tiMS thii ii™. 
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indifccdy brings nbout n natural tendency in tbe nverage in¬ 
dividual to obey the law of the land, which renders the frequent 
use of force unncecasary. It ultimately secures proper progress 
in religion, philosophy and economic well*bemg,^S so necessary 
for social stability. Danda cnablei the itidividu^ and the state 
to have new achievements to their credit, to protect and in¬ 
crease what has been acquired and to distribute the gains pre^ 
perly as between the slate and the individuals, as also among 
the individuals themselves. The entire soda! well-being is 
thus dcpcndcm upon it. Dattdamli thus deals with the totality 
of social, political and economic relationships and indicates how 
they are to be properly organised and integrated with one an¬ 
other, All relationship, says, Ufanas, is rooted in the Dandaalti 
(Af6A.Xn. 62. 

Manu goes to the extent of declaring that it is Dan^ who 
IS the real king, the real leader and the real protccto^^ The 
rules about the functions and duties of the king and TEe welfare 
of the state were thcrerore naturally called Dandanlti. 

The works on the science of polities written by U£anas* Md 
Prajapau were known as Dandatiiti; it will be soon sho^ f p. 4) 
how the AfthaiSstra of Kautilya also was known by that tenn. 

Tile next term we have to consider is Kiidastrai Niti is derived 
from the root ni to lead ; Nid thcrelbrc means proper guidance 
or (lirectiDn. It was held that this would become possible by 
fallowing the ethical course of conduct and therefore one coimota- 
ticn of the term Nityastra was the science of ethitx. Proper 
guidance or direction usually presupposes propriety, prudence 
and wisdom ; so Nltis^tra also came to denote the sdcncc 
wisdom and right course. Bhartphari used the term in this 
sense when he described one of his books as ISsltUataka, Greatist 
propriety, wisdom and dreumspcctlon have, however, to be 
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shown ia sheiptng and guiding the mternat and Toreign policy of 
the State, and ^ the term Nltii^tm becatnc vciry populai: to 
dsigiiate the science of govenunent from about the 5th ecnlury 
A. D. K^mandaka and £ukta prefer to call their works aabooki 
on Niti and not on Dandamti or Arthalistni^ Ltakshmldhara 
[1150 A-D,}j Anmmbha^ia {1200 A*D*) Chande&vara (1350 
A.D.)j Nllakantha and Mitramlira (1623 A.D*) call the rcLet'ant 
books of thdr digests as ^tlkalpatarti, Nitlchandrika^ Nitirat- 
nakara, Nitimaynkha and NliLprakasa respectively* and not as 
Arthai^tra-Kalpataru or RijadharTna-ratrLikaraj Rajyasastra- 
mayakha or Da^danjUprakaia. The aim of the government Is 
to secure all round progress and prosperity of society and the 
same was taken to he the scope of Nitil^tra. ^ukm points 
out how Nitiiastra is a sine qua non for the itablllty and progress 
□r society in all directions and how it enables the realisation of 
the four-fold goals connected with Dharma, Artha* Kama and 
Moksbap^ 

Aj-tbai^tra ts the next term for the science of politics which 
V?e have now to consider^ The usual meaning of the term 
Artha is money or wealth and so the term Arthaiisira should 
connote the sciedee of wealth or economics, and not the science 
of govemment. While conceding that Artha denotes the aven 
cations ofmenj Kauulya oonteods that the term also can denote 
the territory where the people live logelhcr^ Axtha^Ua* 
therefore, says Kau^UyUi b the science which deab with the ao 
quisitjon and protection or governance of territory** This 
explanation to justify the use of the icrm Artha£^tra for the 
science of poiUics appears to be rather forced and far-fetched* 
But posterity has acquiesced in the term primariiy because the 
most Important book on the science of politics b known as 
Arthas^tra. Thus the ^wtranf/j'/dira states that the Afthai^a 
discusses imiructions about the govermneni along with the 

^ W: II 1,5. 

a* tr^^uiyii tTFTt; 

^frrrsr; t ai. xv^ chjip. 
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acqut^tion of w^raJih (IV. 5. 56.). A pcrmsal of Uie opening 
chapter of Kau^ilya'a Arthaidstra would show Lhat the author 
ha/1 originally intended to chri^ian his book as a Dasndanlti; 
later on he seems to have cboDged his mind and decided to caU 
it as Artha^astra, The explanation and justification of the lerm 
Artimi^tra occurs only in the last chapter of the worki lo ita 
colophon the work is called simply as ^istea ; it can be an abhro 
viadnn of Arthaiisira os well as of DandanltHastra. It b inier- 
cstiiig to note that the work was known to Daodin as DandaJUti*^ 
and not as ArtiiaiJ^tra. The Atmmkosha also equates 
with Arthaiastra as aho the Alitakskard on Yajnayalkya 1 * 311 
and 313. 

To conclude^ in the early st^es of the development of the 
science, it was known as Rajadharma; Dandaniti became 
a more popular term a little bter, and Arthaiastfa was sugg^ted 
as an altemadve to it. In course of time, however, the w-ord 
Rajanlti-Sastra, abridged into NitiS^tra became most popular 
and gradually supplanted the other teims^ 

The Historv of Kin^AsntA 

We shall now proceed to describe the origin and devebp- 
mern of the NiiBIbtra in ancient India. Thb will inddentally 
enable the reader to get an idea of the maiti sources available 
for reconstructing the picture of ancient Indian Polity and 
Administration and of the difficulties and limitations under 
which we have to work while engaged in tins task. 

Systematic literature on what we may call the Science 
of Polity does not go back to a time earlier than r. 500 B. G. 
This b hut naturals Even scmi-secular and semi-religious 
subjects like grammar, etymology and astronomy began in 
develop as independent treaUsesonly from about the f^th century 
B. C. The science of poUty* therefore* cannot be expected to 
have acquired an independent cKislencc much berore the sixth 
century BC- 

^rfer^TT I S4^lc.|. 
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Though ihcrc was no systematic literature on the polhical 
science composetl in the carlicf period, usually called the Age 
of the Vedas and the Brahinai^as, there are scattered passages 
in the Vedic literature, which throw considerable light, some¬ 
times dim, sotntimes clear, on the theory and practice of goveni- 
ment in the corttemporary times. I’hc material in the 
is very scanty,* but that in the AfJtuTvaneda is rebtivdy merte 
copious ^ it however mostly releri to the insittution of the 
)dngship*> In the diderent Sathhiiis of the Yajurveda and in 
the Brahmana literature, wc frequently come across the des¬ 
cription of the coroiution ceremony and of the difTcrent sacri¬ 
fices laid down for the king cither at the time of his accession or 
at some later time in his career. These give us valuable glimpses 
into the position of the king, the prcst^c he enjoyed, the faxes 
he collected and the entourage that surrounded himA There 
arc numerous passages in this literature which discuss the relative 
position and privilt^es of the different castes, especially the 
Br^ma^as and the Kshatriyas, which also are valuable to the 
student of the political institutions. 

From about the 8th century B. C. an age of spcdaltsadon 
commenced and the ^cialists in grammar and etymology, 
prosody and astronomy began to form separate schools and com¬ 
pose special manuals for the beginners as well as the advanced 
scholars. The beginning of a school of politics, properly so- 
called, has to be ascribed to this age of specialisation; it is how- 
, ever certain that it was somewhat later in origin than the above 
sciences and ptoi)ably comcroporancous with the school of the 
Dharma-saslra. Tlic earliest works on polity, which unfonunalcly 
have all been lost, were probably composed in c, 7th century B. C. 


I, PMtkuiiixlv ikPicwBrthy ait ihc 

X. ,^n i i '^4.8; arfi i ts.i t ly. 4a; ix. 9a. e, vii, 6.5; 
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It is aijo but natuml tkat in about the 7th century B, 
the sdenee of politics should have begun to devdop. Th c country 
was studded with small kingdoms and the advhea of kings, 
who were sages and scholars of mature judgementg were naturaUy 
expected to discuss problcins of administration with them^ 
It is interesting to note that m the Sindparvan of the Mchathdraia^ 
while answering to some of the questions of Yudhishthtra, Bhi- 
shnia does not give his own opinion, but suggests it by rderxing 
to the dialogues between kings and sages of hoaiy' antiquity;, 
who had discussed similar problems. While disaming the divi¬ 
nity of the king, Bhishma refers to a dialogue between Mandhata 
and Indra (chap ^5) i while emphasising the importance of Da^aj 
he draws attention to a dialogue between king Vasuhoma and 
Mandhatap (chapters 6 % 123 ); while exhorting the king to he 
righteous, Bhlshma quotes from a dialogue between Yauvanliva 
and M^dhata (chapter 90); while emphasising the importance 
of the priest^ he draws attentbn to a dialogue betw^een king Alla 
and R^apa (chaps 73); while warning a king against depletion 
of treasury, he rercres to a dialogue between sage Kltakavpksha 
and Ko^ala king (chaps.Ba, while refening to the problf ms 
of the republic, he quotes from a dialogue between KrMina 
and Narada (chap. Si It is quite obvious that these dia¬ 
logues must not have been hanging in the air or in oral tra¬ 
ditions only ; some of them must have formed part of books 
on political sdenoe. The sdcnce of polity must have had a 
pretty number of books by about the 7th or the 6th century B.C, 

Politics attained the status of an independent science in the 
west a couple of centuries later, when Aiistoile composed his 
iamous work, PtfhVicj, disentangling politics from ethics for the 
first time. 

^Ve are Indebted to the Mahdbhdrsta and the Arihaimra of 
Kautilya for an account of the works written and theories pro¬ 
pounded by the pioneer writers in the field. It is inicresting 
and important to note that these two works, which represent 
independent traditions and sources, agree with each other as 
far as the names of the early writers arc concerned. The Afahd- 
bkdrata account is semi-k^endary and ^cmi-hisioricai. It Jfat« 
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T ^ar a huge work on the science of polity cxtendLog over a lakh 
of verses was originally composed by Brahmailrva, the Creator, 
when he put an end to the prevailing anarchy and re-established 
the social order. It was then succesrively abridged by ^iva-ViSa- 
laksba, Indra, Brihaspati and Siikra. Manu, Bhaiadvaja and 
Gaura^iras arc also mentioned by the epic as oiher authors on 
the adcncc of polity.* 

The Tinmes of well-known tsnrks like the jUflaxtnnrih*, the 
Tdjilaaalkjiaimriti, the FflrJj’flfamiriii anti show that in 

ancient India authors often prcfcrTed to remain incognito and 
attributed their works to divine or semi-divine persons. We 
need not therefore suppose that works or* polity attributed 
to Brahmadeva, Mauu, Siva or Indra existed only in the imagi¬ 
nation of a Kuutilya or the author of the Mahdbhdfttia. 

This ooncliision is supported by the data of the Attha^dstfa 
of Kautilya ; for in numerous places* U refers to and discusses 

the Various views of Vi^aslaksha, Indra fBahudania), BfUiaspati, 

^iikta, Manu, Blmradvaja, GatiraiiraS, Parasara, Pisuna, 
Kau^padanta, Viiavyadhi, Gholamukha, Kaiyayana, Chara- 
ya^a and other scholars of the Science of Polity that are 
referred to in the Arthasdstra (Bk. VI chap- 5)** 

As was the case with the other branches of knowledge^ 
there were several schools among the students of the Science 
of Polity as well ; some of them claimed Many {the lather 
of the human race) as their founder, others Brihaspati, the 
teacher of the gods and others still Sukra or Uianas, the rival 
teacher of the Asuras. Some chose to affiliate themseives to 
Brahma, some to Indra and some to 6 iva. In the beginning 
very probably handbooks for the use of the beginners were 
composed, which were later developed into comprehensive 
works. It is these books, written by human scholars but ascribed 
to super-human aulhots, which are referred 10 by the MahSbfidraSo 
^nd ihc Arthasdstra* 

I. Ktl, 57 ajld 5®- ^ b 

?r. See pp, 6. 13-^7. ^ 3 ^ I 77 v Tg®. =155,3^3, 338-30, 375, 

581 of tin: AsihitldiiTa, and Edi^i by Dr. Shamihaatn* 
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Uofortuimtcly none of these booVs have to otir 

limes. It Appeara that the material coatalned in some of them 
was meorporated id the RaLjadhamia scetion of the SantIpaevaiL 
of the AlahabharaUi and that the others were superseded 
and thrown into the baciground by the masterly work of Kau- 
tUya- Some of them, however, rausted down to the 9th centiny l 
for a verse of Viinlilksha has been quoted in the a ^Lh 

century commentary of the y^jniw<Jkyas 7 nri^ by Stireh.^aracharya, 

The references to the views of these authois made in the 
ArihaidstriSt howe^'cr* enable us to get a fair idea of their 
contents.^ The science of polity was a new one at this time 
am! therefore many of these writers seem to have started their 
works with a discussion of its relative importance as compared 
to the Vedos^ the phiiosophy and the economics. One of thenii 
nam'i^d Ulanas, went to ihc extent of advocating the extreme 
view that politics was the only scienK worth study. The polity 
which these writers were discussing was obviously a monarchical 
one, and they seem to have devoted coiisiderahic space to the 
discussion, of the training of the prince and the qualifitatiops 
of an Idea! mlcr* The relative importance that he should attadi 
to the tllMctilties and calamities In connection witli the treasury, 
forts and army were abo exhaustively discussed + The constitu¬ 
tion and functions of the mlntstry were described at length by 
Tn^5t of them and dicy widely differed from one another alxiut 
the number of the ministers and their qualidcations. Principles 
of foreign policy abo were debated upon, Bhamdvaja advocating 
submision to the strong when there Is no alicmative and Vi^ta-* 
kdva recommending a fight to the finish, even if it meani anmhlla^ 
tion* V A Uavyad hi d id not subscribe to the theory of Skd^gu^a but 
advocated that of Dmiga^a. Problems connected with taxation 
do n-jt seem to have been dbemsed by these writers; at any rate 
the ArtAasdstra has no quotations from them bearing on that topic. 
The questions of the control over revenue and provinrial officers 
were dbeussed, but the local guvernmem seems to have been 
left untouched. On the other hand these early v'orks contained 

. * ■ dijcuiKii at pp. 6S, 157, 161, 185, 

Ip;, 196^ 1^ [ 5 l]&im 2 iEn';i ^ 
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icnporlEmt sections flcalin^ with civil and cnnuiiAl law and laid 
down a scheme of find and piinLshmcnts fot ihcft, robbcryi 
misappropriation, etc. We would not be Jar wrong m cqndwding 
that the tneatiwa of most of these writers were the precursors of 
the ArihuJisira of Kautfiya bm dealing, of cmirse in a much less 
eriviustive wayi only with those topics dealt with in its Books 
1, II, HI, IV, VI. and VII. 

If the quotations from the works of hts predecessors given 
fay Kautilya can be taken as representative of their contmls, 
we may well conclude that there was a fairly Eirong school of 
politics in India from c^ 500 B-C. This school would be the 
cotmtcqjarl of the Dharmsutra school, which etristed at this 
period. Whether the one sdtool was Bmhmanical and the 
other Kahatriya, it is difficult to state. It is, however, quite 
likely that some of the writers of the Niti school may well have 
bdonged to the class of the adminisirators of the age^ 

OFhe MMahdkhdrsta is an important source to the student of 
the science of polity* The Santiparvan has an extensive section 
devoted to the Rajadharma or the duties of the king and the 
government. It discusses the importance of the science of politics / 
(Chaps, 65-64} and advocates its own theories about the origin 
of the state and kingship {Chap. 56, 66, 67)* The duties ana 
responsibifidcs of the king are ^scusacd at length in wvcml 
chapters (Chap* 55'57» 94* ^ of 

the different mimsteni (Chap, 73,31,83,85,115, 110). Taxation 
is discussed in half a dozen chapters (Chap- 71, 76, 87, SB, 
taop 130), but the duties of the different ofEcers are not laid 
down in detail as m Book II of the Arihasdstra. Intcmal ad¬ 
ministration is briefly described only in one chapter (87), 
Problems connected with the foreign policy and peace and 
war naturally occupy a good deal of spee (Chap. 80, 
S7, 99, ion-103, ito and tts)- There is no doubt that the 
Rajadharma section represents a further advance over the works 
of the writers mentioned in it-^nd In the Arlhisdjfra ; it is not 
unlikely that it incorpoiatcs some of their theories and chapters* 
Apart from the Rajadharma section of the £intipan^n, 
there arc some other chapters in the work where problems of 
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government are diseussed* Sabh^porvan Chap. 5 gives us a 
vcf>' gwjd idea of the ideal administration. Adlparvan Chap. 
143 contains a justification of MachiavcJlianism under certam 
curcumstitiiiCcSx Sabhaparvan Chap. 53- and V^anapar%'an 

*5^ 3^^ 33 ^d 150 contain mteresting dhcusslona on 
the emergency policy. 

As the Ainhdbkdraia has undergone several recensionSj it ^ 
not easy to fix the time of the above chapters. The treatment of 
the topics however suggests that the above chapters may be 
belonging to a period earlier than that of the Afaftmmriti, i,e, to 
about the 4th Century B, G. 

The next importani source ts the famous Arlhaidjtra of 
Kautdya, It belongs to the same category as the above warksp 
but discusses the old topics with a remarkable thoroughness^ 
refetring to the views of the earlier writers and advancing its 
own theories. The setting of the work is secular. In Dharma- 
sutra works^ Raj^dbarma forms but one section^ Here on the 
other hand the study of the state is the main topic, though the 
king b expected to master the Vedas and philosopy. After db- 
trussing in Book i the various problems connected with the king-^ 
ship, it gives an exhaustive picture of ihe dvil administration in 
Book. JI, The next two books deal with the civU, ciiminaJ and 
personal law. The Book V deals with the dudes and rtspon* 
sibilides of the courtiers and retainers of the king and Book VI 
describes the nature and functions of the seven prakrifh of the 
State. Then the work devotes its last nine Books to an 
exhausnve discussion of the problems connected with the foreign 
policy* the 'circles* of kings and the policy to be followed in 
cofineciion with its different members, the ways and means by 
which to establish oneb ascendancy among them, the occasions 
suitable for war and peace, the manner in which die warfare w-as 
to be carried on or dissensions were to he sown amoog the 
enemies, eic- 

The ArtkaJditra h more a manual for the adminbtrator 
than a thcoredcal work on polity dbeussing the philosophy 
and fundamental principles of Lidministratkin or of the poll deal 
science. It is mainly coacemed with the practical problems 
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of govorninctit and describes its machinery and functions, both 
in peace and war, with an exhaustiveness not seen in any later 
work, with the possible exception of the ^ukranitL 

There is a great controversy about the date of the vtrtihi/affra. 
Messrs. Shamasastrt, Ganapatishastri, N. N, Law, Smith, 
Fleet and Jayaswal hold that the work proceeds from the pen of 
of the Ihmous miniatcr of Ghandragupta Maurya, while 
Messrs. Wintcrniiz, Jolly. Keith and D. R. Bhandarkar hold 
that the work is a much later one, writleji In the early 
Centuries of the Ghristian cra.*^ Conclusive evidence support¬ 
ing either view is lacking and the question has become compli¬ 
cated owing to the work being occasionally retouched in later 
times. The second school poiuis out that if the book was really 
written by Kautilya, the Ntauryan premier, it is strange that it 
should not contain some references to the Mauryan empire and 
its adnunutrative machinery, so well known to us from Greek 
sources. It ignores the boards of town officials, and lays down 
no rules for the we of foreigners, for esconing them to the border 
and looking after their effects if deceased. The fact that the 
views of Kautilya himself are quoted in the 3rd person w'ould 
suggest that the real writer of the work was different froin him. 

Shamasastri and Jayaswal demur to these conclusions. 
They point out that the colophon of the work distinctly stales 
that it was written by Kautilya, who had rescued the country 
from the Kandas. To say that the author was not acquainted 
with a wide empire is inoorrect, for he slates (at p. 340) that 
the sphere of the jurisdiction of a chakrainiTtiH extends from the 
Himalayas to the ocean. The aim of the book is to describe 
the machinery of a normal state ; the organization of a big 
empire which was only an occasional phenomenon in Indian 
history is not, therefore, discussed in detail. The ArlhatSstre 
no doubt lefets only to the superintendents of the different 

t. Importiuit retcrmCfs are the foU^wiag ; ShamjUMtrt, IninidurtMia 
to the jlrtAo/dara: Jayarwal. Mitiii iWtifr, Appendiz C; N, N. Law. Cotn/W 
"*^v* 9 a 4 ; J-J. VfcyifT, Das Buchi Mia StoaUltint, tDas 

Artha/AsUa d« Kautilya) ubenetst vein J. J, Miyrr, liJVS Lqibtic io 
■wpon of nadilMnal dale ; Jolly. tatniductiDn ta iht; AitLisdsiTm ; Keith 
Samkrit literaturr, pp, 45a, and WiiUerniti, CfsshiiAtt tkt Itt&r £i0r«4ir<, Vol, 
tlt,pp. 319. if. in support oTa laler date. 
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dcp®*^*****®** 1 the boards of Eve may have been omitted became 
they were mainly non-offidal in character. It Js quite a common 
practice among Indian authors to refer to themselves by their 
own name in the third person singular, rather than in the first 
person plural ; so the relercnces to Kautilya in the third person 
need not necessarily show that he was not himself the author 
of the book. 

It U true that the name Kautilya is not very complimentary; 
we need not however on that account doubt his historicity, 
because a number of his predecessors Hie Vatavyadlii and 
Kaupapadanta had equally unflaticring names. Nor ran it 
be argued that Kautilya Is later than Bbasa, because the ve rse 
.Vflwni /ffrawaA etc. occurring in Book X Chap, a of the vlrlAa- 
sdrlra is to be seen in PmajHi-Tausmdkarajopa of Bhasa. Kauti¬ 
lya never falls to mention the names of his sources ; he has men¬ 
tioned by name a number of earlier writers on polity ; had he 
borrowed the above verse from fihasa, he would also haw 
mentioned his name. The ArtAaJailra introduces this verse along 
with another with the remark ‘ApVia iiokw bhs 6 ala^\ 'There 
are these two versa*, showing dearly that they were traditional 
ones ; both Kauplya and Bhasa have obviously borrowed from 
the mass of fioaiing popular vencs. To argue that Kautilya was 
not a historical figure because his name is not mentioned by 
Megasihencs would have had some force, if the entire work of 
the Greek ambassador had come down to ui ; ns only iragments 
of the book arc available, it Is quite possible to presume that the 
name may have been tncaiioned in some of the lost chapteis, 
Similarly Patanjali’s stlmce about Kautilya cannot go against 
his historicity. It is true that he metiilons Mauryas and ajo 
the sabhS of Chandragupta. But the point at issue is w*hcther 
there was an occasion firr Pata^jali to refer to Kautilya and 
whether he is still silent. No sHta of PSpini or oarliia of Katya- 
yana called Ibr such a reference in the commentary. It may . 
be pointed out tliat Pata-ljali is also silent about Asoka and Bin- 
dusara. Are we to conclude that they did not exist because of 
tins silence? The argument that the chemical and metallur¬ 
gical knowledge presupposed by Book. 11, C3iap, ta of the 
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Arihaidflrc is too advanced for the 3rd century B. C. will hardly 
cany any conviction when it is remembered how our knowledge 
cf the development of these su^ects in ancient India is very 
meagre. 

The society depicted by Kaufilya permits Icvirate and re¬ 
marriages of widows, as also post-puberty marriages and divorces 
(PP' ^51-159), This was the state of aHalrs in the Mauryan 
age. Scant respect is shown to the Buddhists (p. 199} and 
persons are prohibited from becoming recluses without providing 
for their families fp. 49). This would indicate that the wort 
was written at a time when Buddhism had not yet become strong 
enough to induce people to leave their families and join the order. 
The work frequently uses the word jfukta in the sense of an oScial, 
as is done in the edicts of Aioka, In later centuries this term went 
outofvogue. 

The reference to the Madras, the Kambojas, the Lichchhavis 
and the Mallas as republics in Bk. XI, Chap. I of the Artfui- 
s'djtra would also support the view that the book beloi^ to the 
early Mauryan times, when these republics are known to have 
beta flourishing. In the 4tb century A. D. very few knew of 
their existence as republics, lake Vaska, who was a predecessor 
of Pa^i, the ArUudJtra refers to only four parts of speech, 
and not to eight as has been done by the great grammarian. 
This would suggest that Paniot’s grammar had not yet become 
very authoritative in the days cfKauplya. He should therefore 
l»e placed in the 4th century B. C. rather than in the 4th 
century A. D. 

It is worth noting that there ate several striking points of 
resemblance between the ArthaJditra and the extant fragments 
of Megasthcncs. Like Megasthenes, the AftAaSSrtra relen to 
the royal procession at the time of hunting and religious ceremo¬ 
nies (Bk. I, Chap, so) and to the necessity of guarding the 
roadontheoccasinn (Bk. I, Chap. 18). Both authorities refer 
to female body guards of the king and to his habit of shampooing 
(Bk. I, Chap, I 19). Megasthmes' account of irrigation canals 
and sluices reminds us of tlte observations on the ielitiandhii 
in the Artfuts&iTo (Bk. Vlf, Chap. 14)- Megasthenes’ overseers 
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moYiog up smd down and reporting to the king are obvioudy 
the spies of the Afihnid^a, 

Mcgaathencs- officials for the measurement of the land belong 
to the same service of which the of the ArtimiasiTa yw a 
subordinate member. The great officers m charge of the mar¬ 
kets and rivers, of cities and arts and crafts, mendoned by the 
Greek ambassador^ remind us of some of the adfyakjhat of ihe 
Bk« 11 of die Arthaldsira, 

There are tip doubt some serious descrepadoes between 
Kaniiilya and Meg^tbcpes ; but in most (sues it can be shown 
that the Creek ambassador's acocrunt is unreliable. The latter 
is, for some reasons unknown to us, drawing too rosy a picture of 
the Indian society when he stales that theft, drinking and slavery 
were unknown in India. The data in the ArthaiSsIra we not con¬ 
sistent with these statements, but arc supported by the evidence 
of the Ohwmwattas written at about the 4th century B. C. ; 
vfc can therefore well place him in the Mauryan period, though 
his picture differs from that of Megasihenes, Mcgasthcncs' 
statement that Indians did liot know the art of writing and 
administered the laws from memory is now ums'crsally accepted 
as incorrect. His statement that the horses and elephants were 
the monopoly of the king is contradicted by Strabo and Arrian, 
who agree with Kautilya in recognising private ownership of 
these animals. When Mt^Uienes states that the state was the 
owner of bnd, he probably refers to the crown lands. PataAjali 
agrees with Kau^ya in recogniring the private ownership 
of arable land. The non^refereucc in the Art/tasSitra to the boards 
of five in the city and the military admimstralion may be 
due to the fact that Kautilya perhaps wanted to refer to only 
the heads of the offices and not to their advisory councils 

All things considered, it has to be admitted that there a 
a substantial agreement between the admimstrative and social 
picture as givcia by Kaulitya and Megasthencs and we may well 
c include that they were not fer removed from each other in lime. 

The above facts as wdl as the colophon of the work would 
suggest that its kernel at any rate belongs to the Mauryan age 
and embodies the views of Kan til>-a. It was, however, retouched 
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here and there In later dmeSp Thuj the rcrcrcnce to China 
eoutd not hav^e been in the ddf^nnt work, as the eomitry was not 
known by that name in 300 C, It h probable that po^aagei 
containing the term suran^, derived from the Greek term syrime^ 
may be later. At p. ^155 the view of Bharadvaja is placed after 
that of Kaudlya. This may be an instanee of opposite views 
being placed side by ride in an impartial manner^ But if it 5ug« 
gests that the view of Bhaiadvaja was to be preferred to that 
of Kau^ilya^ the passage would be a later addition. 

Apart from a few such passagesi tbc work ^eexns to be subs* 
tandalLy of the Mauryan age and may be taken to embody the 
views of the great minister of Chandragupta. 

Kauulya was not only a lamous statesman but abo the 
founder of a school of politics; hence Uic great respect in w'hich 
his name and work have beat held by the subsequent 
centuries^ Both Bana^ and Dandtn" refer to ihe study of this 
work especially by the princes, and the Jain tradition, aj recorded 
in the ^attdisutrix (p. 3§t) cnumeiates the work among the hcro' 
tical books along with the Rdmdjfa^ and the Shdrsta^ Even 
south Indian epigraphs describe skilled admiriistrators and 
diplomats Hke kmg Durv^inlta (9th century}^ and Marashimha 
(loth century) of the Gahga dynasty^ as ijicamations of Vtshnu- 
gupta or Kau(ltya or as well versed in his statecraft4 

The position of the Art^assstra in the realm of the litera¬ 
ture on politics is analogous to that of Pacini's in 

the field of grammarLike Flmni, Kaudlya superseded ail 
his predecessors ; their works were, therefore, lost in Uie course 
of tifflel Tbc excellence of Panmi*s work was so great that 
very few among the later grammarians thnught it possible to 
supersede the great master^ The same apparently w’as the 
view of the latex scholars in the realm of the jM^liticol science, 

»■ I I -ft H H! 4 rWw 
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moving up sad down and reporting to the king are obviously 
the spies of the Arthasastfa. 

Megasthenes' officials for the mcasurenient of the land belong 
to the same service of which the of the was a 

subordinate mcinber. The great officer* in chatgc of the mar¬ 
kets and rivers, of cities and arts and esafts, mentioned by the 
Greek ambassador, remind us of some of the adhyakihu of the 
Bk< II of the ArtkaJdsira, 

There are no doubt some serious dcscrepandes between 
Kmitllya and Mcgasthencs ; but in most cases it can be shown 
that the Creek ambassador's account U unreliable. The latter 
is, for some reasons unknown to us, drawing too rosy a picture of 
the Indian society when he states that theft, drinlang and slavery 
were unsown in India. The data m the are not oon- 

listcnt with these statements, but are supported by the evidence 
of the Dharmaslltras written at about the 4th century B. G. ; 
we can therefore wclJ place him in the Mauryan period, though 
his picture differs from that of Mcgasthencs, Megasthenes' 
statement that Indians did not know the art of writing and 
adnunistcred the laws from memory is now universaUy accepted 
as incorrect. His statement that the horses and elephants were 
the monopoly of the king is contradicted by Strabo and Arrian, 
who agree with Kautilya in recognising private ownership of 
these animals, men Megasthenes states that the state was the 
owner of land, he probably relers to the crown lands, Fatahjalt 
agrees with Kautilya in recognising the private ownersbip 
of arable land. The noti-refcreoce in the Arlhvdi^ra to the boards 
of five in the city and the mUitary administration may be 
due to the fact that KautUya perhaps wanted to refer to only 
the heads of the oEces and not to their advisory councils 

All things considered, it has to be admitted that there Is 
a substantial agreement between the administrath-c and social 
picture as gi ven by Kautilya and Megastheaa and we may well 
cmdudethat they were not far removed from each other In time 
The above facts as well as the colophon of the work would 
nijgest that its kernel at any rate belong, to the hfauryan age 
and embodies the view, of Kautilya. It was. however, retouch 
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here and there tn fater times. Thus the rerctence to China 
^uld not have been in the original work, as the country was not 
known by that name in e, 300 B. C. It ia probable that passage 
containing the term wtfderived from the Greek tcim syrin*. 
iwy be later. At p, 255 the view of Bharadvaja is placed aftcJ 
ttet of Kautilya, This may be an instance of opposite views 
being placed ddc by side in an Impartial manner. But if it mg* 
geste that the view of Bhlradvaja was to be preferred to that 
of Kautilya, the passage would be a later addition, 

from a few such passages, the work seems to be subs- 
t^tiaJly of the Mauryan age and may be taken to embody the 
views of the great minister of Chandragupta. 

l^utilya was not only a femcKis statesman but also the 
founder of a school of politic ; hence the great respect in which 
his n^e and work have been held by the subsequent 
censes. Both Ba^ia' and Da^idin* refer to the study of this 
work e^KciaUy by the princes, and the Jain tradition, as recorded 
i n the Aandtriilm (p. 39.) enumerates the work among the hens 
tjcal books along with the and the BAdrata. Even 

»uth Indian epigraphs describe skilled administrators and 
diplomats hke kmg Durvim'ia (9th century)* and Marashimha 
(inth century) of the Gahga dynasty* as incarnations of Vishnu^ 
gupta or Kau|ilya or as well versed in his statecraft. 

The position of the ArtAaiailra in the realm of the litera- 
tnre on politics i, analogous to that of Patdni’s AA/cVWf in 
Ac fidd of grammar. Like Panini, Kan^ya superseded aU 
his predecessors ; their works were, iheidbre. lost in the course 
of time! The cacdlence of Panini's wwk was so great that 
very f^ among the later grammarians Aought it possible to 
supersede the great master. The same apparently was the 
view of the Uter scholars m the realm of Ac political science 
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Thai WCM lo be otic of the ri^sons for the rd^dve deaith of 
original worlcj in the later history of the sdcfice. 

There were also some other reasofia for thii phenomenori. 
The Stajitis written during -Joo B. C- to aoo A. D* likctbo^e 
of Manu (Chaps- VTMX), Viahiju (Chap. Ill) and Yijftaval- 
kya (Chap* 1 * 304-67] took over the dlsoussion of the topics 
like the duties of the klng^ the funciiqiis of the dLlTcrent ofiiccrsj 
the rules of cl^il and criatinnl law and the different theories 
cooccmlng the foreign policy* Of course their treatment of these 
subjects was not a5 comprehensive or systematic as that of the 
AfthasdstTa^ but It was quite sufficient for every day purposes- 
They possessed the additional advantage of inclLidinga discussion 
of the rules of iwraaj dim™ and prdjf^ikhiu^t and thus appeared 
as more useful manuals to the public than the hooka on the pu e 
AHhaiistra^ as they dealt with a number of religious^ social nod 
philosophical topics also, in w^liieh the ag* w^as mare intcrejtcd 
than in the pure discussion of the details of political theones 
or the problems of Government administrAlion. 

The Stcifiti works refcrml to nhove deal with the adminij^ 
trative problems in a general way. Their treatment would 
have been found inadequate and new books would have come 
into the held, had there been inlrtue activity in the realm 
of the political thought. But there was no such activity. The 
general form of the works of the political science w-as 
determined by the Arlhaid^tf it and u few other manuaJa of 
simtlar nature. New poMcal theckcies were not adum- 
braicd iu later centurves. The sonireiigious and semi-moral 
outlook of the writers of the time was rcspon^ble for 
this. Our writers, for instance, concede the principle that 
the king is the servant of the people and there is no sin in 
killing n tyrant. A good many theories and books could have 
come in the fields if the problem of rigicide had been 
vieived purely from the secular point of Wliat are the 

dudes of the king in his capacity as the servnnt of the ptxiptct 
what are the itecular remedies for the people, if the king begins 
to bcdiave autocralicaliyp under what circumstanctt would people 
be justified in withholding allegiance or the payment qf taxes, 
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how public dpimon was td jnait ii«lf felt, whai were the diflerent 
milder remedies that people could adapt before they had recourse 
to rigicide, how were they ta be mode effective in the face of the 
police and military forces of the king,—these and similar questions 
would have given rise to a uumber of divergent theories, resulting 
in a rich literature extending over several centuries.But this could 
not happen, because our writers looked at the question from 
the religious and moral point of view, Tiie king was to be a 
virtuous ruler, devoted heart and soul to the welfare of the people; 
if he was not such, then gods will punish him. The 
subjects had no secular remedies feasible in narmaJ times ; gods 
were expected to destroy a bad king. Sometimes it is stated 
that he should be killed like a mad dog, but how, by whom, 
and under what circumstances is not explained. Abairuse 
thinking and daring speculation which Is characteristic of 
Hindu thought in other departments like philosophy and poetita 
arc strangely enough conspicuous by ihdr absence in the works 
on the science of polity, 

EpIgraphical evidence shows that there exbted ronsiderabte 
divergence in the country in the sphere of taxation and local 
government. New taxes were introduced by the different states 
in the course of time anti the local government iniututiotu deve 
loped bn different lines in the various provinces of India, New 
books^ could have been written dLscussing these developments. 
But this did not happen, probably because taxation and local 
government were governed by local tradiiioTU, which were not 
luhally incorporated in the standard works on polity. 

The administrative machinery of the Guptas considerably 
differed from that of the hfauryas ; fresh developments took 
place in this sphere under Harsha, as also under the rule of the 
' early medieval dynasties. Boob could have been written bearing 
^ upon the changes that were taking place in the administrattve 
^machineiy. But this also did not happen. Probably the stu- 
t|Mt3 of the ^litical science felt that these were minor changes 
of detaib which were not sufficiently important to warrant the 
imposition of fresh books. 

It has been suggested that the foreign Env-asions and alien 
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rule during 300 B. C. to 300 A* Df may have been rcsponaible 
for the dearth of the polidcat literature ia the post'Kautilya. 
period* This, however, appears improbable j the ^iominiotif 
of the Greeks, the Scythians, the Panhkns and the Kushaj:^!! 
did not extend beyond the Punjab for any appreciable time. 
Madbyadesa and Bihar, which were the centre of Aryan culture 
from e, 500 B. C. remained practically unaffected by the foreign 
conquests. 

To conclude, the relative steriUty In political Utciature in the^ 
first millentuni of the Christian era seems to be due to the great 
sway which the classical work of Kaudlya continued to have ' 
over the public miad and the absence of any notest orthy deve- ( 
lopment in the sphere of the political thought or govemmeat 
machinery. A few manuals, with no particular daim to origina¬ 
lity, were of course composed during this period and w'c shall 
biicfly refer to them after a few remarks about the state of 
afiairs in South India. 

South India in the early period did not produce any import-'^ 
ant works on polity. Weget oidy ottasmnai rdereacea on the 
govermnem of the day from such literary wtrrfcs as the TtratAura/, 
and the SHappadikartm^ But they usually refer to the king and 
his olliceis and hardly throw any light either oo the political 
theories or on the adnunistrutive structure as a whole. 

The g«at fascination which Kautilya had over ha succes¬ 
sors is well illustrated by KamanAak^ composed probably 

in the Gupta age (f. 500 A. D.). This book is nothing but 
a metrical summary nf tlje work of Kaudlya. Obviously iu 
anonymous writer felt that the best service he could render 
to the students of politics would be to summarise ihb standard 
work in the popular Anush^ub metre, so that it could be easily 
memorised by the student. The work, however, does not at 
all describe the adminbtratJve machinery. The king and his 
courtiers dominate the picture, showing the great importance 
that monarchy had acquired by this time. Rau^ya's chapter 
on republican states is omitted, probably because they were no 
longer in existence. GiviJ, criminal and personal law arc com¬ 
pletely left out, probably because the Smriii writers of this period 
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had spcdalised in this branch. JayaAval attributed the work 
to ^ikharasvijjjin:, a m i ni ster of Chandragupta. II ’j hU aigu* 
liicnts howcvCT are not convincing. Vishakbadacta and Tlan Hm 
do not refer to Lhc Wiork hui Vamana (e. 800 .A.O.) knows iL 
lb time may be somewhere between 500 and 700 A. D. 

The ^tipSfySmriia is also a colourless summary of earlier 
political thought; it is $omev^ 4 iat interesting as it proceeds &om 
the pen ofa Jain author, Somadevasftri (c. ^ A. D.) 

The whose date is rather uncertain, is the next 

work to be coitiidered. It is very impoitant for the student 
of ancient Indian polity. Like other works of the class, it docs 
not occupy itself with theoretical discussion of the principles 
of polity or government, hut it gives us a mo« detailed and 
comprehensive ptcturc of the administrative machinery than is 
given by any other work ofthepost-Kaudlya epoch. Its polity 
is of course monar chical, republics having disappeared long 
before the date of the work. Besides discussing the duties of 
the king and the functions of his ministers and officers the work 
describes the problems of foreign policy and methods of warfare. 
Ciidl administration is described in very great details. We 
get a vivid picture of the judicial adminUtratfon. The four 
popular courts are referred to ; substantive law is however not 
dealt noth. The state as envisaged by ^ukra was on organisa¬ 
tion for the welfare of the subjects. It was not only to suppress 
crime and disorder, but to control gambling and drinking. It 
was to maintain h(»p1tals and rest-houses and encourage learn¬ 
ing and scholarship. It was to increase the rewurces of the country 
by encouraging trade, developing mines, forests and indus¬ 
tries and executing stJiemcs of irrigation. 

In several respects the work supplies information not to be 
found in other works on polity. Intcresdng and minute details 
are given abou t the seating arrangements in the royal court on for¬ 
mal occasions (11,70-71) and about diBerent grades of feudatories 
and their incomes fl, 2811-83). The portfolios of different 
ministers are given in this work for the first time ; it enables us to 
have a char picture of the day to day working of ministry with 
the assistance of the secretaries and under the control of the king 
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(II^ tog^io) ^ Uoliltas any other wotIe* Sulm gives m the per* 
Gcatage of the state income to be spent on different items (I, 
3i6-t7). The feetioEi dealing with the army administiradoii 
(IVj Sect* Vnj gives ns the most comprehensive picture cif 
the army organmtion,—how the soldiers were to be recruited^ 
trained and paid^ how marUai types of elephants and horses 
were to be selected^ how weapons were to be manuf^tured or 
procured^ etc. 

Widely flivergcnt views arc hdd about the date of the 
Sukra^ML G- Oppert placed it even in the pte-Christian 
period ; Dr* U* N Ghcoal thinks that the work was written be* 
tween i900 mid iSw A. D* and the view of R. L* Micra was simi* 
lar^ The fact is that the work is a composite one and was bein|£ 
retouehed down to the )4th century ; but its greater part has to 
beascribed to the t ith or the lath century Ah D* - The statement 
that the Mlcchchhas resided in the north-^west of India, the refer¬ 
ence to Samantas as both (cudatories and ofSclals, i^}t 
the information that the price of gold was tB times that of silver 
(IV* it* ga), as stated by Bhiiskarachiryap the inclusion of Dc§a* 
bhSshas (vcrnacuiars) as topics of study [IV.3.3o}j the rererenoe to 
the Advaita Vedinta doctriaeof Sahkara (IV- 3.50), the injtinc* 
don that peace should be made even with an Anarya, because 
otherwise he may uproot the kingdom (TV. 7* ^43)^ the enitn- 
ciadou of the principle that the treasury should have a reserve 
equal to ao years revenue (IV* ^3), which was obviously 
followed by Hindu kings of the nth century as shown by the 
ac^unts of the plunder obtained from their treasuries, by Muslim 
conquerors,—all these tend to show that the book as a whole 
belongs to the period between giOO and taoo. The versea 
dealing with hrearms and gunpowder (FV* 7. 195-213 ; I* 
23* ; 95 *95) *aay have been added by the end of the 

14th centuryp when gunpowder is known to have been used 
by the army of Vijayauagaf**^ 

The BafhoJfnx^a ArthaJSstra is a small, unimpartant and late 
bcKiklet, doing justice neither to ite subject nor to the reputation of 

I, £■. C Vlll Sat-6®; Sb. 433J Salctorc, JJwtd/ aivi Lift w 

jwjar, p. 430* 
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its supposed authof. LUce aome of tho earlier SmptLsj a few later 
Smptia also occasioaallf dieal with admiiustradart^ but their 
treatment is quite perfunCLory.^ The Puranas of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta period also deal with State and Gqvcrdment, but 
disclose no onginality of thought or treatment* 

From c. looo D. DTiginality disappeared from most of 
the branches of Indian Learning, and the science of polity was 
m c3tccption. From r. lOOO A. D, to 1700 A- U, a number of 
compendiums were written giving a comprehensive treatment 
of Dharma in its different branches \ rajamd or politics also 
formed a section of most of these works* As important 
works of this class, we may mcntimi AhhU^hU^^nchiid^maffi 
([ft four chapters) of SomeSvarap TuktikalpatJi^Tu of (c- *025 
A* D^)fRij^mdkcipalmi of Lakshmldhara [t. 1125 A. D.J, 
tiStika^dit of Deva^a-bhatta (c. 1300 A. D, )i Rij^UirotnMisra of 
Chatid^^^^ta (c. 1325 A. Dp) ^ of king Krishnadc^ 

varaya of Vijayanagar d^masty, r* ^5^5 A+Dp JfUiin^pikhd of Nila* 
kantha (c* 1G25 A.D*) and ofMitramihra (r. 1G50 

A.D,)» Mxyst of these works are written from the theological rather 
than from the political point of view» Tlius the Rajmijttprddlla 
devotes as many as too pages to the description of the coronation 
craremony. The JflimajftiliJsa gives detailed instructions to the 
king as to how he should cleanse himself, diave and bathe^ what 
he should do if there are bad dreams and Omens^ and what dif¬ 
ferent iintis he should perform to avert different calamities. 
We have got sections in these works dialing with ministers^ forts, 
treasury, fordgTi policy, war, etCp But there b nothing new about 
them- We usually get only a collection of quotations from earlier 
writers bearing upon these and similar topics. 

Of the above mentioned works, w^e may review in detail 
the Maimolldsaf as a typical work of the class ; it was 
composed by the Chalukya king Somewara (1125- 
tT 30 A. D* ). Though written by a rulers it is most 
disappointing as a book on Polity* Of its hundred chaptem 

1 . See, £nr InStaiiC^v Vfiddha-ifmiaSmiiii^. Chsp.\1t,^riAKf-/*i^itfdp Chap.X'^ 
Srt, fnr mitajiCc, ClUp*^. 
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as many as 6o deal Math the king's Iwcitris, amuse* 
ments and pastimes {upabhogast pramias and krl^Ss) and only the 
(itst forty deal with the aquisition of a kingdom and its stabilisa¬ 
tion* But even here the viewpoint is more religious than 
secular. Among the best means of gaining a kingdotn figure the 
telling of the truth, the observance of sea morality, the oJTering 
of^raddha and the going on pilgrimage. The royal author is more 
anxious to display his koowtedge of other subjects than that of the 
science of poUitcs and sdzes every opportunity to make unjusti¬ 
fied digressions. While dealing with the health of the king, 
he gives a bng list of tonics; Mrbile referriag to the duties of the 
treasurer, hejgives the multiplication tables, rules of three and five, 
etc. (II. The author is less anxious to give instrucUons 

about the training of war elephants and more particular to 
give details about their abodes and varieties (II, 172-331). 
While dealing with the army we have laigc sections on the medi¬ 
cal treatment of horses and elephants ( 11 . 539-674). The 
section on treasury gives less information about the principles 
of taxatbn and its varieties and more details about the qualities 
and types of pearls, diamonds, etc. (H, 361-516). While dealing 
Mrith military operations, wc have a very detailed discussion of 
gotxl and bad omens to be inferred from the posidon of stars 
and planets and the notes and crio of crows, dogs and jackals 
( 11 . 753-94S). 

As to purely political topics, the qualillca of the kings, the 
qualifications of minbtcis (I, 54 ff.) and the duties of the treasurer, 
chamberlain and royal physician are mentioned, but there Is nothing 
noteworthy about them. The same is the case about the discussion 
of the foreign policy. Occasionally however we get some interest¬ 
ing information. We arc told that it was the duty of the foreign 
minister to summon feudatories at proper intervals m order to check 

their actbns and policies (II. »aQ). It appears that forts were 
provisbned with snakes (kept mjars), tigers and other carnivorma 
animals, svliich were let loose when the enemy besciged them 
(II' 555 )- Detailed lists arc given about the weapons of the 
army (II. 681 fT*). The author allows dcstructioti of crops, 
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burning of towns and villagi^, impriscmnicnt of enemy citizens/ 
cic, duriog the course of ihc war* 

The book is on the whole quite disappoLntmg as a treatise 
cm political science and show^ that the manual-wri teis of this 
period had hardly any gexiuine interest in the sdcnce of politics 
they were mainly occupied with the task of dcacribing the 
hobbles^ luxuries and pastimes of the king. The political science 
in the real sense of the term had ceased to be culUvated. 

The same tendency isiUustmted! by a few' ^^'orka on polity written, 
in vernaciitars at this time, for instance^ a manual on political 
sdcnee was written in Marathi in r. by Ramchandm Pant 
Amatya, a minister of Shivaj^ for the guidance of the latter^s 
son^ but it shows no originality of thought. These wor kSj therefore^ 
possess very little intrinsic value tn the student of the political 
science. Original thinkmg had come to an end for reasons al¬ 
ready explained. 


Othisr Ortoinal Souris. 

Apart from the works on Niiiiastra^ there arc a number 
of other books in Sanskrit, Pali and Frakpta Ittcratures that 
incidentally throw light on the science of polity* As shown 
already, (p. 5) a number of hymns in the and the 

Alhamiuida and passages in the idtiSpat&ai Takimja 

and FaMchoDi^a BTohtrmnas are very valuable to the student 
of the subject. The importance of these passages is connde- 
rably enhanced by the drcumstance diat they refer to an early 
period when the literature on polity and adminisiratton had 
not yet come into existence. The Dkarmasutras and Smrhis 
have nsually important secdona dealing with the duties of 
kings and the working of administratton j Lhese^ howwer^ arc 
usually written from the relij^ous vicw^int. A few ebapten 
on these topics occur in some Purarias ; but they usually 
summarise the Sinfltl views and are not therefore very impor¬ 
tant; Works like the Pradjtio^augsndhardjfai^^ the RaghujjamSa 
and the AfStmikignimkra^ the Patkhelantri^th^ Hitap^ht the 
Kdilamb<m^ the Haj-jhackuit^ the Daiahmifriicharit and the 
have important though often small passages giving 
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us a valuible glimpse into the contemporary political theory 
(ir a^nunJjtration. 

The icAflMJigflJijfra {in PrlkpU) and the Dt^kanMjut, the 
Chtitagagga, the DitySuaMna and the jSttikas in Pali have im¬ 
portant passages throwing light especially on the nature and 
working of ancient Indian republics. 

Stone and copper inscriptions of ancient India arc an extreme¬ 
ly important source of infomaation to the student of the political 
■cience, though unfortunately they have not yet been adequately 
utilised fay the previous writers on the subject. Being 
Mitten by the court poets, they somedmes give an ideUistic 
picture, hut a discenurrg student can well differentiate between 
the courtly praise and prosaic facts. To a very great extent the 
inscriptions represent the actual j^te of afikirs in the govern¬ 
ment machinery of the different administrations and enable 
us to ascertain facts and aspects sometimes altogether neglected 
in tbe works on Nitliastra. They are very useful in acquiring 
a correct picture of the territorial divisions and the official hei- 
rarchy of the diHerent administrations. They give us a valuable 
insight into the taxation prevailing under different dynasties, 
when they enumerate the taxes from which the donees were 
exempted. They give us a graphic Idea of the inter-state relations, 
as also of the relation between the suacrain and his feudatories. 
They often enunciate interesting maxims about the aims and ideals 
of government and the duties of kings and responsibilitiq of 
ministers. The reader of the following pages can easily 
visualise the important part they play in enabling us to get 
a realistic picture of ancient Indian administration. 

The accounts of Greek historians, espedaUy relating tg the 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, are very valuable for 
getting a gUmpse into dty states and repubiics. Megasthenm’ 
Indka, though fragmentary, » of very great value to the student 
of the M^ury^ui adffliciistnitioa.. 

Numismatics or the science of coins b also not without some 
value to the student of polity. The coin legends ohen disclose 
the existence of a number of dly states, not otherwise known to 
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The existence of the rcpubticaci cnnstitutians of the SihiSr 
the Malavos, the Atjimayanas, the Kunidas, the Yaudheya$ 
and the Uchchhavis is proved nr conArmed by epm Eegends. 

The Kurccs above enumerated have aoiv enabled ilb to 
fill a numbef of ga^^ in our knowledge of andent Indian pohty« 
We can give a tolerably reaUsde and compreheosive picture 
of the subject in the following pages. 





CHAPTER n 


y origin AND TYPES OF THE STATE 

M<rfcTO works on polity dwolc considcrabre space to the 
discussion of the qutation of tlie origin of the Stale. No contem¬ 
porary evidence ia available or is ever likely to be available to 
enlighten us on the point, WhUe we possess ample evidence 
to show how some particular states originated among people 
J^eady accustomed to poliitcal life, we have only the tmeertain 
Ught of legends and mythology to visualise the circumstances 
under which men for the fiist time associated themselves into a 
political organisation. We are, therefore, left more or Ie» to 
^culate on the problem. The modem speculation, however, 
is largely influenced by the scientific method and the theory 
of evolution, and seeks to Ibrtify its conclusions by such analogies, 
as can he drawn from the kno wn condition of societies, which arer 
more Of less in an uncivilised condition at the present time. We 
should not forget that this line of approach was unknown to the 
ancienu, whether of the East or the W’est. Most institutions were 
regarded in ancient India as due to divine agency or inspiration and 
the State was no exception to this rule. 

We have occasional speculations on the origin of the State 
in the MahMhdrala^ and the Digghanikaja,^ and though these 
works belong to different centuries and religions, their version 
shows a marked similarity. They both aver that for a long time 
after the creation of society, there prevailed a golden age of 
harmony and happiness, when people led happy and peaceful 
lives on account of their innate virtuous dtsposidon, though there 
existed no government to see that the Jaws of nature were respected 
and follow^. Popular imagination has dreamt of a golden. 

age in the dim and distant past not only in the East but also in the 

West. Plato’s Republic may well be regarded as the idcalua- 
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tion of such a Golden Age j the actual state could be only a 
faint copy of the ideal one delineated by him. As late as ihc i8(li 
cenhiiy, Rousseau held that the era of the Golden Age had dis¬ 
appeared many many centuries ago ; the utmost that men could 
do today was to try to realise it to some extern in the present 
imperfect society^ 

The ^antiparvan* goes on to narrate that soctely flourished 
without a king or law court for a Jong time, but later somehow 
there was a moral degeneration. People fell from rectitude; 
greed, selfishness and cupidity began to sway their mind and 
the earthly paradise which they had been enjoying was soon 
converted into a veritable hell. The law of die jungle began 
to prevail ; the strong devoured the weak, as is the order of the 
day among the fish {mSt^nydjm), Gods then became ahtimed 
and decided to remedy the situation, when men went out in 
a deputation to pray for relief. Brahmadeva, the chief god, 
thought over the matter and came to the conclusion that human 
society can survive only if a oodc of taw was framed and enforced 
through the instrumentality of a king. He composed a compre¬ 
hensive code, created an asexual son named Virajas, appointed 
him king and men agreed to obey his orders.* 

Elsewhere in the S&ntiparvan ( Gh. 67) we have a slightly 
disreigcnt account of the origin of the state, which seems to refer 
to an unsuccessful contract at one stage. People were tired 
of the law of the Jungle which prevailed for a long lime, and 

I. It u AVEtml by smne obwrven that cvcii durina the istb cciUuiy 
tberc exuled loine prinulive civilbatiom in the h<'aTU of Africa and Auilnlia, 
which led a happy and harmodioua life in ipitc of ihc alimce of any 
meUl^cn^ them. Il it, however, nat unlikely lIuK (he Qbs^aihau may Imvc 
been iricomplEic and ooeiided OMng to ihe difficulty cflaftipiaRC or the ihoct- 
ncm of the ilay. 
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entered into a. mutual contract that penons guilty of unwtal 
like susApprupriation and adultery would he cstpdJcd from 
aociety« We are expressly told that m order to itispire mutual 
confidence, they enured into a universal social contract to guaran¬ 
tee tite agreement. We are however told that people still con¬ 
tinued to be unhappy, probably because there was no king or 
government to enforce the contract. They then approached the 
Creator with a request to appoint a king, who on the one hand, 
should be worth the reverence of the community and on the other, 
should be able to protect the people. The Creator straightway 
appointed Manu as the ktng.^ To rule over a rcfiractory popu- 
bee tvas however distasteful to him and he did not like to under¬ 
take the job. Here the epic docs not refer to the Creator solving 
the difficulty by composing a law code j continuing the atmos¬ 
phere of the theory of Social Contract it states that people them¬ 
selves assured Manu that bw would be followed and the sin 
would go the bw-breakers and not to the king for punishing 
them. They further agreed to pay the necessary taxes.* 

These divergent theories would show (hat the Great Epic is 
merely speeubting about the origin of the state. According to 
both the theories God helped the humanity to escape froni the 
bw of the jungle by giving it a kmg. But one of theories 
refers to an apparently unlmctuous earlier social contract, 
which however failed to put an end to anarchy before a God- 
appointed king appeared on the scene to restore law and order. 

The accounts in the MaMb/tdfata show that the state was regard¬ 
ed as a flivine institution; king’s right to govern wras partly due 

frrqitii^ T'rtffT*riwqw; i 
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to hbdivine creation and partly duetd the agreciqent oftJit 
subjects to be governed by turn in order to tenuimte tbe anardiyp 

We may pjassin^ly note that the theory of the divine 
origin of State was widdy hdd in Europe under the influence 
of the Ghristian dogma, especially in the Middle Ages^ when 
the king r^arded as the annointed rcpresenladve of God, 
ruling by divine right, Islam also shared a similar view, for it 
regarded Icing as the shadow of God. 

The veraion of the resembles the above account 

to a great extent. Buddhists did not believe in God and so 
Brahmadeva as the creator of the flirt king and code does 
naturuUy not flgure in tt. But we are told that iu the dim and 
distant past, there was a golden age, when men who had ethereal 
and refulgent bodies, lived Ln virtue and happiness. Somehow 
there was a fail Grom this ideal state ; there arose anarchy and 
chaos, and people wondered how to put an end to itp Eventually 
there arose on the scene a p^irsou named Mahajanasammata 
(lit, one acceptable to the great community}^ who was bom 
asexuaUy, He was wbe, virtuous and able^ and the public 
requested him to become their king and to put an end to the 
prevailing chaos. He acceded to their request and people then 
elected him to be their king, agreeing to give him a part of their 
paddy in return for hb tervicea. 

Jinasena^ a Jain author of the 9th ce ntury, also holds that the 
earth was a paradise (bhogathUm] in the distant past, when 
all hitman wants were sattsfled by desire^yielding trees {kdtpa- 
vrikshas)^ These Latter, however, gradually disappeared and 
there was a chaos. But order was scton restored by the first 
Tirthadkara, Rishabhanatha, who introduced kings, officers 
castes and professions.^ 

Let us now take a review of the opinions of other writers 
on polido. Kau |Ilya refers to the problem of the origin of the 
state only inddentally during a discussion of spies among them* 
selves. One party there aigues that government came into 
cadstence to coimteract the law of the jungle that prevailed in 
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society. People theoudves adected Manu as their king and agre^ 
to pay him the necessary taxes {I- 13). The work does not 
any reference to any Golden Age exisdng in prehistoric times. 
Xarada (I. i-a) and Bithaspati (I, 1^16) postuiate the origihal 
existence of a Golden Age and point out that it soon came to an 
end and was succeeded by a social chaos. Government hito 
existence to put an end to it. They do not enter into any detailed 
d i scu ss io n of the problem, ^ukra has no useful otHervalions 
to make about the origin of the state. He recognises a quad- 
divinity in the case of a virtuous king ; this may suggest that he 
was not much inclined to believe in the theory of Golden Age or 
social contract. 

A survey of the above passages shows that whatever may 
be the state of aBairs in the mythical past, Hindu thinkers 
held that State was an indispensable institution for the orderly 
existence and progress of society in the imperfect world as known 
to us in historic times ; a country without government cannot 
even csdst IThe idea of a primeval Golden Age is accepted 
only in some sections of the MeMiharala and Buddhist literature. 
Writers on polity only toy with it for some rime and hasten to 
point out that it was soon succeeded by a social chaos, which was 
terminated only when God gave a king to society. They thus i 
regarded State as a divine institution, implying thereby that it j 
is as old as society and owed its origin to that sodo-polirical J 
icutinct which Is twin-born with man^ ^ 

The Mo/i^fidrata implies that people accepted Virajas as 
king ; the Digghat>U:ayii expressly states that Mahijanasammata 
accepted the people's request to put an end to anarchy and 
thereupon people elected him to he their king. There is no 
doubt a notion here of government coming into ^ ^ 

result of some implied contract. Some such idea seems to have 
been ^so in the mind of the Dharmasiltia writets, when they 
aver that the king is a servant of the people charged with the 1 
duty of protection. 16% tax being his wage,* Hindu writers, r 
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toweytr* do not further develop the theory ofeoatrart, was 
doM in the West. Probably they had realised that it could not 
be fully applicable to the origin of government and sodetp. These 
come into ««tence out of condiUons primarily arising from the 
sociability ijihcrciit in human tmEiir^. 

It is now generally recognised that the contract theory 
Of the ongin of government is bad history and worse Wc * it 
can no doubt explain the origin of n particular form of s4te 
among people who have already developed governmental 
institutions, but jt cannot enphnn how the first agreement took 
pjaice among the memben of a cotmnunity, which was itUlin 
the state of nature. Contract Is possible only in a society where 
mutual rights and obUgations arc respected, and this is obv'iously 
imi^ible m a «xiety where the Jaw of the jungle prevails. 

It would be, however, interesting to compare ancient Indinn 
theory of contract with similar theories advanced in the west. 

e cory is rarely referred to by ancient thinkers of Greece 
and Rome ; it is worked out in detaU only in the post-Rcforma- 
tion ^od. Hobbes and Locke are its important advocates. 

Like most of the ancient Indian thinkers, Hobbes held that 
there was a state of anarchy in the beginning, the hand of each 
bemg against ail. Tired of this state, people cventualiy agreed 
to surrender part of their rights to the sovereign. It was not 
however, a contract between the sovereign on one side and the 
people on the other. It was merely an agreement among the 
people, which imposed no obligation upon the sovereign, 
who however got unlimited and irrevocable rights under it. 
Hindu writers also, like Hobbes, have presupposed a contract, 
which eventually put an end to the law of the jungle ; but it was 
not a contract which imposed obligations only on the people. 
The first king Virajas got no unlimited rights under it • hii 
^wers were restricted by the Code ofL^w prepared by BralLt. 
deva for him. The same was the case with his son Kardama 
and grandson Ananga. The latter's son Vena was a tyrant, but 
the sages destroyed him by their supernatural powers. Vena’s 
son Pfithu was however brave and law-abiding and he willingly 
took the vow to rule righieovuly, as required by the sages. It 
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would be thus seen that the king who enme into power aJkr 
the z^Fcement among the people and at the izitervcndon of divine 
powcTi was lar from being a law unto himscLf^ as was the case with 
the Jdng as conceived by Hobbes, 

According to Locdcci tJie state of Nntuje In the pre-govcm* 
ment period was more or less analogous to the Golden Age of 
the Hindu mytho1og>^ People as a gtoetal ruJe obe>'cd the 
laws of reason and nature^ and respected one another's pci»ii 
and propCTty, Society had thus come into uistence, but not 
government \Vhenj however, occasional breaches of law 
occurred, each individual could act both as a judge ^ n d executor 
of his own decrees, which created certain mconveniencca. 
Though the law of Nature was Luown to all, still owing to difler- 
ence of intethgence and conHicts of interests disputes arose as 
to the method of its enforcement^ which gave rise to confusion 
and uncertainly in life. To put an end to it people entered into 
a oovenani, siirrendered their right to enforce the law of Nature 
and organised a governmetit which was also bound by the icons 
of the original contract. Hindu writers vaguely suggest that 
somehow there was a fall hom the Golden Age of the primeval 
period, owing to greed getting the upper hand in human nature, 
How the greed once absent from human nature began to warp it, 
they cannot explain, just as Locke cannot explain how in a society 
where the Laws of reason prevailed, there were occasional breaches 
of its provisions and how, w^hen they occurred^ every party in. the 
transaction could act both as the judge and the executor. Locke 
makes the prowions of the oHgmai contract bmding on the king, 
Hindu writers seek to regulate his powers by the provisbns of die 
original divine code. 

It wUl thus be seen that the desire to put an end to anarchy 
and evolve a better type of society and government are stated 
to be the chief grounds for people entering into the original 
contract, that brought government into cxbtcncc.^ Westem 

I. RouBCdu, hovmcir, b an eEcepcJoii in fJib cnqq^ctioo, Hb Slate of 
Naltire desmbed tn the Duemst m b 4] iuppy utid Sdcattatic xt that cif 

ihe Kjita Vuganrthc aEieieni Hind-m; but hedilfen (mm iJuan b poitnlatbe lhai 
the polfikal uiianaaLinn waa bnoduced nol oi a mciia of escape IhHO an blulc- 
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thinkcn, Jiowewr, looked at the problem Irom a purely secular 
point of view ; it u weiJ-knowii how the views of some of ibos 
were unconsciously inattenecd by people’s struggle sgniiot 
autDcracy that was then in full swing in some oountrtes< Xhey» 
therefore, are anxious to thrash the idea of oontract threadbare, 
imtiate rundameiual principles of political association, define 
the authority of the sovereign and prescribe the conditions under 
which popular obedience would be expected, and 
whether the transfer of power by the people to the sovereign 
is irrevocable or otherw^ise. Ancient Indian writers did 
not live in an age of rationalism like Locke and Rousseau ; 
they looked at the question from a scmi-religloiis and senu-socio* 
logical point of view. They have, therefore, neither gone deep 
into the rundamentals of the problem, nor defined precisely the 
limits of the powers of the state and the people. They 
observe, for instance, that people offer obedience and tasaiion 
in return for the protection and services they expect fiom the 
government. If die king's government fails in its duty, they 
permit the people to remove the king, and even to kil] him. 
But what precisely will constitute a breach of the contract 
on the part of govemtoent, and what is the secular eonstitutiomil 
machinery by whidi people can enforce the performance of the 
terms of the original contract is nowhere clearly described. The 
permission to remove a tyrant or to kill him no doubt assumes the 
ultimate soveri^nty of the people and invests them with supreme 
authority. This remedy, hovrever, is drastic and diOlctilt; 
it would have been more useful if our authorids had recommend¬ 
ed a lets extreme but more practicable remedy in the form of 
an everyday consiitudonal check. We should not, however, 
forget that such a remedy has been perfected even in the West 
only in the modem age. 

There arc various other theories advocated about the ori^ of 
State by modern writers. It is argued that people in the distant 


rtble enndi^ but m a RiEantor toowrviw righu thai wereiuiwBUye„;c»^ 
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past willingly entrusted guvcmmcni powers to an mdlvidua], 
cither because he was a pri«t who could ensure' divine hdp 
and lavouTSp or because he w^as a magician who could cotmuand 
ran, dr because he was a doctor who could cure patients. It 
is suggested that iudmduais who thus happened to gain ascen- 
dancy over the minds of their contemporaries^ managed to 
retain it by the use of forc^ which they could exmise with case 
owing to their pre-emment posidon^ already rccogtihed on a large 
scale. It is quite possible that in some primitive sodeties 
government may have actually arisen owing to the ops^don of 
the above factors. But as iar as the Indo-European oommunitica 
are conccrncdp the insiitution of the patriarchal joint lamily 
secnai to have been the germ out of wliich State was gradually 
evolved* The evidence of the tompaiaiive philology shows 
that even when the Aryans were in their onginal hamc^ they were 
living to joint fiunilles consisting of the grandfather^ Cither^ 
undes, nephews^ sons and daughters-in-law.^ The cvidcnjce of 
Homer shows tliat these joint lanulics vrere sometimes so big 
as to include two or three hundred personsp* The patriarch of 
the joint family w'icided very wide powers over its members ; 
he could p1edge|Sell> amputate and c^'en kill any person uuder 
hiF potestas for an offence committed by him* The Roman 
patriarch possessed these powm ; some Vedic legends also show 
that the father could bUnd or sell a guilty son by virtue of his 
patriarchal authority*^ The position of the patriarch in pre¬ 
historic times was more or less like that of a king amongst all 
the Indo-European commnnitiesp His juiisdiction increased, 
though perhaps his powers diminished, as the joint family 
expanded into a big federation of several natural families 
springing from a oomnaon ancestor, real or imaginary, and living 

Wilfdj far the llic nephew^ the tii^li^-ljvbiw, ihe tn&lhcj^Dl-lAw 
■rtJthedaiJghirr-b-iiw arc derived uomcoiiiJTioarDOtt la nucnt Indci^Etmipan 

a. Priam had fifty wos smd tw^vc daughios ; ihcy lived with their pa- 
rniti m a cocehuchi Iwjmjc aIod* with their wivc% huibands and eliUdrcn. 

3. R L iifiLt^ tdb 111 bow Aivhd renored the cycsiglil 
who wa» bliikdcd by iui fitther. exoiperaicd to find ihai his sod had permitKd, 
hh hundred *hfiep tn be ilevourcd by a wolfi Siina|J;cpa had beta »ld by lui 
fathi-e^ CD uve the family TnifD Htuvauon {^. J ^ t 
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lanuly in such a village was regarded with great reverentw by 
the whole community and used to be entrusted with most of the 
governmental functions to be discharged^ no doubt, in consii]- ■ 
tation with other elder penoiu of the locality. The ?,igvcdic 
evidence shows that the Aryan soacty in that early period v^ns 
divided into families, jtatmcits, ohas and jenoi.^ Janumns seem 
to have corresponded to a village consisting of people claiming 
a Common descent, and a number of such villages joined together 
by a bond of kinship seem to have constituted a mJ ; its chief 
was know'n as a nifpofi. Fihr were closely knit together, and 
on the battle fields battalions were ofien arranged as per 
ci/from which they had been recruited (Jt. r„ JT, 84,4) , Several 
MJfff made aj(u$a or tribe, which had its own Janafia/i or the king. 
This organisation among the \'cdic Aryans shows a striking 
resemblance to the condition prevailing in Rome in. early daj's. 
There the stnitllcst unit, gens, consisted of a small number of 
families descended from a common ancestor; a number of these 
gens constituted a curia and ten curiae made a tribe. Vedic 
Jana probably corresponded tvhh the tribe, pu with the curia and 
janman ivith the gen. 

The available evidence thus shows that as among other 
Indo-Aiyan communities. State was evolved in India also in 
pre>historic times out of the institudon of the Joint family. 
The patriarch of the family was insdnedvety revered and 
obeyed ; and sodal traditions and atmosphere inspired a similar ^ 
respect for, and evoked a similar obedience to the licad of the 
village and tribe, who generally acquired the status of cbicls 
and kings. The power of the kings gradually became more and ^ 
more extensive as states became larger and Jarger. 

The insdtution of the joint family thus graduaJly led to the 
evoludon of kingship. It also presupposed the rise and accept¬ 
ance of the nodon of lamily property, and also of the inviola¬ 
bility of the sacred family ties and relationships, especially con¬ 
nected w'iili the Tnsdtution of marriage. Molestadon of women 
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ha^, to Ut and the pea^Ful, cnjoypieiu ofifucopecty. 

had. to be.ensurccL This cmiM be.guanimeed oiily hy thr rise, 
of tzutltution i:kr Suejc. The ixmitudoa of the family with the 
notiem pr the family property tlius played its own part In the origin 
of the Slate. 

Type of States 

L^t.tis now See what were the dLBibreiit types of states exiitiiig 
in andent India* Ancient constitiitional writers hardly 
this problem* This Is probably due to their havixig Nourished 
in an age when monarchy had become the prevailing type of 
State* Had a book on da^mUi been vnitten fay a citizen of 
an aristnciatie or republican state, we might have got some 
interesting discussion about the nature and types of different states 
like raooardiyj. aristocracy and republics and their relative 
merifs and defects* But curiously enough this docs not seem to 
have happened* 

Our writers again and again revolve round the same type 
of state^ vii., monarchy ; only a few of thein passingly refer to the 
Saiigha (repubhean) staccu We have shown already how for a 
long time the state was triba]* Apart from the frequent references 
to mspoHi and jsuwpaHs the ftigwda (c. 2500 B. C.) frequendy 
rcfcrs to specific tribes like the Yadus, the Purus, the Aumis, the 
Turvaias, etc. VLh^iimtra’s prayers are said to have protected 
the Eharata people;^ in the Rajazuya sacriEcc^ the Ittrtg; b 
announced as the ruler of the Bharatas nr the Kuru-Panchahti 
and not as the sovereign of a particular province or kiz^dom. 
The notion of a rdshfra or a lerrltciiial state, however, was being 
gradually evolved in the later Vedic period i we find tt dearly 
referred to in the AtAaruiWida^ The Taiillri^ Samhim^ refera 
to a ritual, a partial performance of which could secure a king 
the over-fordship over his tribe {ifil), but not over the country 
The Btahmana literature frequently rdm to the 
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ciiiiJMnirs ^'iUc'rure^^hbt over all the tribe but over' iKc'wHllle 
''^rik bounefet! by the'aba. Ik; is dlear tkat the noMbh of tbe'i'e- 
ritonal state fuily cat^blishi^ at this time (if. looo B. C-} 

TiEormrehy was the normal fom of the State in iht Vedic 
Jjeriod, rdji (a king), nmMrdja (a great king) * iamrJj (an emperor) 
are the different terms by which kings w^^coe designated according 
to their power and prestige. Some of them were also called 
suar^jas and ihqjas ; probably they were feudatones and 
^mindai^. 

In the description of the coTonadon* the ritna! Is sometimes 
described as securing rdjya^ sifordjya, bhaujj^, uairaj^^ 
and sSmrdjya to one and the same individual,^ A doubt, 
thereforej naturally arises as to whether these terms really 
denoted different types of states or monarchies. It is, howeverj 
not unlikely that it is the desire to emphasise the omnipotence 
of the ritual that is respotislble for the pHest daiming that the 
king who is receiving the holy coronation from him, attain 
to all the different positions referred to above, 'flm oonjecuire 
becomes more probable when we remember that a passage 
in the Aiiarfjd ^r^jn.3^ states that the different types qf States 
like rd^ and sdmtdjya flourished in different 

provinces of the countr>'.^ 

In the later Indian histor^^ we always come across a large 
number of kingSj enjoying diffaent degrees of autonomy and 
ruling as J^datories of an emperor (lamrdf)^ It is not uriltktly 
that sutdt feudatories existed in the Vedtc period as wed | they 
may have been known as bhqiiis and n^ijoj; and their feudal 
lords as The territorial extent of the dominion qf 

a samidl:, as epmpared to that of cannot be di&iitcly 

^cticrmLned^ Most of the states in Vcdic period were small i it 
is doubtful whether there was a state big enough to extend 
over a quarter of the The dondnion of a s^ntrdf was 

perhaps not mueh bigg^ than thskt erf an ordinary Hrg* Klilrtaiy 
glory and achievements were probabEy more reqKms^le for hb 
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W^hcr tillc than the extent of his dominiton. Rajya probably 
denoted a smaller but independent kingdom. The statement 
in the Aitar^ BToJima^ that kings v,*cre common in the Madhya- 
desa and emperors in Eastern India would support our inter¬ 
pretation, roir^ denoted a republic, a state which had no 
Iting, 

States where the principal executive authority was vested 
in two rulers as in ancient Sparta were not unknown in ancient 
India- One such state existed at Patala in Sindh in Alexander's 
days, where the sovereignty was vested in two different kings 
haUing tom different houses.* The ArtAaiojtra {VIII. aj 
also refers to such a slate ; probably it used to come into exis¬ 
tence urlien two brothers or cauaiits, being claimants to the same 
kingdom, prerened to rule it jointly instead of dividing it into two 

parts. Butjust as two swords, cannot remain in the same scabbard, 

two kiiy can hardly rule in bamiony .when the power of each 
is unlimited and extends over die same kii^om. Such a state 
must have been often tom by Ihctions and parties supporting 
the power of each ruler; one can, therefore, well understand 
why the Arthaldstra* docs not approve of it, and why a Jain 
monk IS advised not to travel through or stay in it. To avoid 
discord, very often the brotlter or cousin rulers of a 
state would divide the kit^om between them, os was done in 
the duaitd^ kingdom, created in Vidarbha by the ^uhgas.* 
It would appear that though the kingdom was divided, the two 
nders would bold Joint consultations on all important matters. 
When the two kings were ruling in harmony, the state was called 
a two'kmgs-state (tbfajja in Prakrit and dmgjdca in Sanskrit) ; 
when they Were pulling in opposite directions, it was called a 

s^-fighting state {vifw&arajja in Prakrit and Mrvddhardjm in 
Sanskrit).* 
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The Vcdic Htcrarure sometim» rdtrt to kings taccdng i to* 
gcthcr ia an as^mbly;^ wc arc also told that that person alorlo 
can become a king wbo is permitied to become one by other 
idngsJ These passages probably rorer to ihc cxisternec of an 
oligarchy, where power was vested in a mimdl of iiobtes^ each 
jnember of which wm entitled to call himself a kin and had 
a right to elect the chief of the state, w^ho also was called a king. 
We shall see iater how ihU type of the state continued to exist 
down to the fith century B+ in some parts of N'orth-Eastem 
India. 

Side by side with monarchical and oligareldcal stales, there 
also existed repubUcan governments in ancient India as early 
as the Vedic age. A passage in the Ailat^ SFahim^ states that 
the people in the vieinity of the Himalayas Hke the Uttarakums 
and the Utlaramadras have a iniaf (kUigless) type of the state 
and are, therefore, called ^i-rdf or kLoglcss. ^Vhen it is remem¬ 
bered how the same passage ^rlicr refers to the of the 

castemeis and the somhemers and the tides that were home 
by them^ and how it carefully states that it is the peof^e among 
the Uttaraknnis and Uttaramaclras,—not their kings,—who 
were called mdft it becomca quite certain that these people had 
a non-monarchical or republican form of government. This 
eondusion is further screngthened when we remember how Grecfc 
authorities icU m that in the territory above referred to, repubhcaii 
types of slates were the order of the day as late as the time 
of Alexander the Great. Whether the non-monarchical states 
of ancient India were also republican will be discussed baler in 
Chap. VI. 

The city state was another feature of the political life in the 
early period* We get some account of its constitution and ad* 
mlmstration from the Greek wri tears. Arrian describes Nyasa 
as a free city state flaurbhing at the time of the invaston of Ale¬ 
xander the Great ; iu Ptesident, when out to meet the Macedo* 

I- UPf l MNl : I n, r., X. 97. 6. 
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Oian hero *fitli iWrty deputies, aaSd, «tto*»r Oh king, can a single 
ssty, if deprived ofa hundred of its best men, eontmuoto be -wdl 
governed?' It is thus dear that 'Nyasa ^■as -not the oapiml 
of a kingdom, but a dty state, almost ead«iy dependent upon 
ite own sources. When Diodorus describes how the dtizens 
m the Sibi state offered their submission, upon whieb Alexan* 
permitted them to retain thcif freedom, he is obviously re¬ 
ferring to the city state of the tribe. Several other dty states 
^ referred to by Greek writers ; among them we may meniion 
^pra™ of die Adraisti and Sangala of the Kathaiam and 
Patala in Sindh. When the AfaMMiSrata tttfrra to the powerful 
on die bank of the Indus, it is obviously referring to the 
powerful aty states,* some nf which arc meqdoncd by the Greek 
hirtorians. Coins issued by a ntimher of dries like Tripnri, 
Madhyamda. Ujjayinl. Varar^i, KaidambI etc. have come ,o 
light. It 15 cjuitc probable that at some periods of ihcir history 
they were dty sutes, rather than capitals, issuing mins on thefr 
^authority. It was but natural that the dty states should 
have brought under their control some of the outlying villages * 

but the gm^mment was usually carried on by the arist^ric 
classes in ihe atjr itself. 

(^mj^itc and mnfederate states were not unknown to 
anaent India, The Knrupahchalas in the later Vedic period 
Bttm <^ve formed one composite state, ruled by a common 
r*' ^udrakas and the MaJavas were separate suua 

m very fretpiendy mentioned ri^gether 

in the They had formed a confederation to meet 

the invasion of Alexander the Great, and it seems to have lasted 
for about a century. The alliance had been cemented by io,ooo 
»tea,«magcs. The Yaudheya republican state seems to W 

•=^pr«cd Arcesul«tatm, These oonfederarions often lasted Ihr 

short periods; m the life-time of the Buddha and MaUvira. the 

al AU^amltr tKt Cnwl. p. gi. 
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Uchchhavts tad formed a confederation, once with the Matfai 
and once with the Videhas, The Uchchhavi-MaUa federal 
council conaisted of i8 members, nine being elected by each of 
the confederating state. We do not, however, possess suiRdent 
information to indicate, how these composite or cortfederate states 
were functioning,—what powers were retained by the federating 
units and what authority was delegated to the federal centre. It, 
however, seems very probable that the jurisdiction of the ecutral 
government of the confederating states was confined only to 
foreign policy and the declaration and prosecution df war. 
Otlterwisc -each state retained its sovereignty. The general 
for the joint army in a particular campaign was elected by the 
confederating states ; in the campaign against Alcsander 
the Great, Kshudrakas and hIStavas had elected a Kshudrafca 
gcneraJissimo, who was famous for his skill and bravery. 

Normally, however, states in andent India were unitary 
in character. King was the fountain source from which the 
ministers and provincial governors derived their power. Village 
Panchayats, town-councils and tmde-guilds also were under the 
general supervision and control of the central government, 
^ng established tradition had, however, limited the state's 
intervention in the autonomy of these bodies only to those rare 
occasions when they were guilty of a breach of their tradi¬ 
tional rules and constitutions. The imitary ehiaracter of the 
the Slate in andent India was, therefore, to a great EKient 
modified by the presence of these autonomous bodies, which 
used to function on their oWu lines, though revolutions occurred 
the centre. 


chapter III 

NATURE, AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE/^ 

VVc sftw tn ihc last chapter how the state came into existeneo 
in ancient India and what were the difTcrent theories advocated 
about its or^iti. Let us now see wliat according to the ancient 
Indians were to be the nature, aims and functlDiis of the state. 

While discussing the origin of the state in the East chapter, 
.we have passingly referred to the conception of ancient Indianis 
about the nature of the state. They regarded it as esscndaily 
a beneEcient iostibitloa evolved in prehistoric thnts for the 
eflioent protection of human life and for the better reaHsatian 
of its higher ideals. The idea that it was a necessary evil to be 
tolerated, as there was no other alternative, was not subscribed 
to by any ancient Indian thinker. 

State was no doubt an unwelcome institution to evU-doers, 
but they had no right to expect that their convenience and 
fcfdi^ should he respected by society, which they were out 
to disorganise and destroy. 

It is owing to the presence oT thb anu-sociaJ element that 
I da^a or force becomes the ultimate sanction of government. 

I Ancient Indian thinkers do not desire that da^a should make 
its appcanince, every now and then j on the other hand they 
regard that state as an ideal one where its excrosc is tendered 
almost unnecessary by the willingness of the people to accept 
the scheme of a righteous life, dctcrmiaed by the code given 
to humanity by God. This code was binding alike upon the 
people and the king. If the people were to be guilty of its 
breach, they were to be punished by the king. If the latter 
contravened iu provisions, he would forfeit his subjects' atlegi, 
anoc, who would be at liberty even to kUl him if necessary. 

In the ideal state both the king and the subjects were expected 
to follow the provisions of the divine code for peace and 
prosperity both here and in the life to come. 


the trihal state 
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j The historic mctliod being then unkooiwn, tht evolution of 
the state through various stages is not discussed by ancient Indian 
^tcrs. The available evidence, however, shows that the state 
in the early Vedie period was still tribal. The Yadus, the 
Turvaias and the Bhamtas, for instance, who played a pro¬ 
minent part in the Vcdic history, had for a long tinie no permanent 
temtorial basis for their slates ; the latter moved along with the 
peoples of their tribes and had thus only a tribal basis. In the 
later Vedic period, however, the state became territorial ; we 
have dear references to the different tribes settling down in tlie 
different parts of the country,* and to tings becoming masters 
both of their people as well as their country (raihln)* In the 
later Vedic period the emperor is described as one who rules over 
the earth bounded by the oceans.* The different stages, however, 

by winch the state gradually became territorial cannot be clearly 
visualised from the scanty evidence available to us at present. 


What are to be the constituents of a territorial state and 
how arc they inter-rdated and held together is the question 
that WB have to consider ncjct. 


Vedic literature does not enable us to get any idea of what 
were the contemporary notions about this topic ,• we, howler, 
be^n to get wdoome light from e, 4th century B.C., when the 
political thought had become fairly developed. Both Kau^ilyn 
(Vr, 0 and Manu (iX. 394-7) hdd that the state was not a 
loose assemblage of parts, each having its own interests and mov¬ 
ing at its own will ; it was characterised by an organic nnity. 1 
The king, the ministry, the territory, the resources, the 
forts, thf imlitaiy forces and the allies constitute, according / 
to these writers, the seven constituents of the state,* Lattr 
writCTJ like Kimandaka (I. to) and Sukra (I, 
this as a self-evident truth, and epigraphs also often describe 
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hoiAf%e^tingUohas a’cqtii^ by tHc h^o<*3,-^^ <iilJ6gise, 

posKSScH till the ti eoi(Uiitu^iits;t 

L^t us now Compare theiie cbitttitueftts orthe iuidcrirTuditta 
$mtc with those postuEated by 'fcnoderh thinidrs. ]%€C{trhl[% 
to the latter'tcmtoiy popiilatioa and central'govenuTlent 
a juristic personality, a common will and pdweis^ are 

the main consdlucnta of the state. 

Let as now see how £ir any of tliesc constituents find ttielr 
counterpart in ancient Indbn list of the SCi'en constltuenta^ 
given above. 

or the seven comtituentsp jifsmm (king) and ctndtj^ (mliystcis) 
constituted the central government, which c^crcLsed the sove* 
reign powers and imparted the centmL unity^ M^hfta (terri¬ 
tory)* durgoi (forts), bak (unuy) and kosha (treasury) consti¬ 
tuted the resources of the state. The stage of the tribal state 
had long passed,* and so terntory was regarded as an essential 
clement of the state. Forts and armed forces were vi tally neces¬ 
sary to defend the very existence of the state and so arc regarded 
as its essctitLiL constituents^ The defence of the country and 
the proper discharge of the consdtuem and minlstrant functions 
of the state ret|uired ample resources^ and so kasha (treasury) 
is also regarded as indispensable to the very eisdstence of the state. 
The indusioQ of its allici among the constituents of a state striiccs 
us as rather strange. The existence of a state, however, d^ends^ 
m contemporary history has been showing in a forcible manner, 
upon its securing a proper balance of power by nriaking citable 
alliances. A large number of small states existed in the Indian 
sun-continent, and our political thinkers felt thal the i?xistetiee| 
of J3one could be guaranteed for a long time unless a proper I 
balance of power waa soured by wise alliaEK!os« It is a littb 

I. E. C., V. C^uimAiiiyapaltw^ 1+9 (l iflg A- DJ. 
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suffuc^^; tQ>cvQtc that.popuUUoD ai such u rkot mciitloqcd ^ 
oworM^ cpj^t\ieA|s of Che state ; that was probably bccaiise. 
it r-^bc4 that U'was tod evident a txo^ tp be speciGcalty. 

The ac¥eu constituents of the state are regarded as the ^ 
limbs (^Pt^str) of the body politic by the Indian thinkers. Some ' 
of them like the king and the znimsters may be more prominent 
than others like the forts and the allies.^ Each Lhzibi however, 
though by itself it may look unimportant^ is mdispensabic to 
the body politic* for its functions cannot be effidenlJy discharged 
by any other. > The state can exist and ftmetion properly 
only if all the limbs of its body politic become mutally Inte* 
grated and cooperate with each other,® Ko limb of the 
body politic can strictly be regarded as more important than 
any othcr^ The body politic cannot stand if one of them is 
missing, just as three sticks poised properly against one another 
will collapse* if one of them is taken away.* 

It is thus dear that andent Indian Uiinkem r^arded the 
stale as an organic whole. They no doubt regarded the king 
and the government as the most important limbs of the organism* 
but others, if less important, ivere also tndispensabie for the 
proper functioning of the body politic. We should not also forget 
to note that the Diganic conception of the state is only partially 
true- The cells and limb* of an organkm have no separate 

I. It camiot be m^urd dyii ihu auumptloe milliaTEi ihc organic 

coaoEjidoa of the ciaxc ; fbr in hiiniiii] body loo^ lomc limfat Like die briici 
MnA iJne eyeSp irc more important than othen like tibc car* or hands- 
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existence of thdr own and cannot fimction independently* 
Such 15 obviously not the ease with at least some of the constituents 
of the state. Forts and resources can exist indepcodettUy and may 
be wielded into a new state by some groups afthe subjects^ who 
may not be able to see eye U> eye with the old govcruincnt. 

Our authorities devote considerable space to describe the 
seven cotistliucnts of the stale rcrcfr«i lo above, and the exed- 
Imccs and strong points tliat should be developed in each. Of 
these the forts and the armed forces need not detain iis.j aa they 
are consUtutlonaUy unimportanu The king^ the ministry^ 
tlic resources and tiic aiLies will be discussed in later chapters 
dealings with the Klnghsip (Cliap*V), the Ministry (Chap. 
VI1), Income and Expenditure (Chap. XllI) and Intcrestatc 
Relations (Chap. XIV) respectively* As far as the territory 
is concernedj our authorities point out that the prosperity of 
a state w^ill to a great extent depend upon the natural resources 
of its territory and the ease with which it can be dcTeaded. 
It must of course be populated by aneneigeiie and industrious 
population, for the character of its people determines the demny 
of a state more than any other Jhet or cnmideiution* The terri¬ 
torial size of an ideal state b not dbcussed by our authorities. 
They, however, regarded the whole counory from the HiiiiaLi>'as 
to the sea as the proper sphere for the activity of an emperor. 
As lar as the firnaller Itiugdams w^ere concerned, there were no 
natural boundaries in India to separate them In most cases ; 
they were usually small enough lo be wclt-govcmed and targe 
enough to be sclf-suffidenL 

^Vhethcr an ideal state should consist of people of exdu- 
sivciy one nationality, having the ^mc race, religion and lang¬ 
uage, or whether it can be a composite political unit of people 
of diflerent nationalities, belonging to diverse races, professing 
many creeds and speaking several bnguages is a question which 
has not been discussed, by ancient Indbn thii^cis. This need 
not surprise us* because it did not arise at all in the audent period* 
It is true that a number of foreigneis like the Creeks, the Parthians, 
the Scythians, the Kushapis and the Himas invaded and con* 
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^ii^cd the country ajid Sftdsd dowti In it aa its gtivcnoonC' 
But they did not remain (bnign natinnab with a dl^crent language, 
religion and culture for a king dme. Within a gcncratbn or 
two all of them used to become complete])r IndianUed and 
converted into Hinduiftn or Buddhism. They did not create 
any problem* for the Indian states. The latter used to repose 
implicit confidence in their new indianised subjects,^ who nl^ 
used to entertain no extra-territorial loyalties. 

A state no doubt becomes homogenous if there is unity ' 
of language, race and religion among its subjects. Ancient 
Indian writers have not emphasised upon this point, because 
there was no necessity whatsoever to do so. Most of the states 
in ancient India did not difler from their neighbours either in 
race or in language or in religion. Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jains lived in all states peacefully and harmoniously, Sanskrit 

was the international language and Priiitrits had nut difierendated 

from one another to such a degree as to become mutuaJly unin¬ 
telligible, All the foreigoers who were coming into the country, 
used to be rapidly Indianised and completely absorbed into the 
Hindu community. Thus the different states in ancient India 
did not at all differ in race, language or religion. Most of them 
bad developed into separate entities primarily owing to individual 
ambition, administrative convetiicnoc or geographical conaidera- 
tioRS. It did not, therefore occur to our thinkers that they 
should emphasise upon the advisability of radal, linguistic or 
religious imifiannity in the population of a state. 

T«e Ants or the State 

The Vedic literature does not specifically discuss the aims 
or ideals of the state. Incidental observations made tbcreli], 
howet'er, enable us to gather that peace, order, security and 
Justice were regarded as the fundamental aim^ of the state. 
The king or the head of the stale was to be like god Vanina, 
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the upbddcf of the law and order. (dAp/m-aid) 5 he \^'aa to 
puimb thti wicked and help the vittuous. Religion was to be 
promoted^ mofaiiiy^ was to be enoourageti odd education waa 
to be pattooi^od#^ Tlie atatep however, was to scimre not oidy- 
ihc Ja*oral but abo the material wellticlng of its citizens^ The 
kingdom of king Padkahit, idealised in the Athanwrdit (XX* 
127), flowed with milk and honey* AH round welfare of the 
public was cdearly regarded as the chief aim of the state during 
the Vedic and Upanishadk ages, down to 600 B. G.. 

When the Uteraturc on politics proper began to be dcifdopcd, 
we find that promotion of ^dhanrus^ ariha and kdim are usually 
mentioned as the alms of the state. The state was to promote 
dharma^ not by championing any particular sect or reOgion* 
but by fostering a feeling of piety and religioumeas, by encourage- 
ing virtue and moralityt by extending help to the csiablishments 
bdon^ng to aU religions and swets, by maintaining free hospitals 
and feeding houses for the poor and the dccrepits and last but not 
feast, by extending pauonage to literature and sciences. The 
promndon of artha was to be procured by cneouiaging trade, 
industry and agriculture, by developing national resources^ 
by bringing fresh land under cultivation, by buildiug dams and 
ean ab to make agriculture independent of rain, and by cncourag* ■ 
ing extendve and systematic working of mines. The slate was to | 
promote jtamc by ensuring peace ^d order^ so that each Indivi¬ 
dual may enjoy life undisturbed., and by offering encouragement 
to fine arts like muric^ dandng, painting, sculpture and architec¬ 
ture in order to promote aesthetic culture. The slate was thus 
expected to maintain peace and order and promote moral, materiai 
and aethedc progress of sodeiy. 

Our writers have thus practically recognised the ideal of 
perfect developraeni of the individual to the fuE dcvdopmcni 
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of the society, when they laid down that it was the business of the 
sute to promote Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksiia ; only 
they have not used the modem tciminology. The ideal of 
jamtbhiHaliUa, which is emphasised in several places, refers not 
only to the spiritual but also to the mundane sphere. 

The inclusion of die promotion of dfmtma among the aims 
oftlie state h <15 given rise to a eonsidciablc misunderstanding 
ui modern limes, which has been to some extent caused by the 
habit of later writers of describing the ting as ttic champien 
of mraar and diVaswr. It is contended* that var^dluima or the 
Giste^ptcin in particular is based upon iniquitous principles ; 
It cxhalts the Brahmana and confers almost divine honours upon 
him, while it reduces the Sudras and Chantjalas almost to the 
position of slaves, denying them the most dementary rights of 
ordinary cttizenship. The gudras were prevented from holding 
property and were subjected to more heavier punishments 
than those meted out to the Brahamaiias for identical offences 
The Chandabs were treated worse than dogs. When the 
state became a champion of iwr/wj and HJrantas, it became a 
.^rty to all these iniquiiia. ft enforced the iniquitous mrpaW 
dharma at the pomt of the sword to the detriment of the bwer 
classes. It w-as tlius based upon social injustice. Jt confounded 

dAraww with the existing iniquitous social order. It idealised the 

actual instead of trying to actuallse the ideal. 

The above criticism is mostly based upon a misunderstand irg 
of the factort that have promoted the development of the Hindu 

^imtimtio^. Customs and traditions changed in aneientt 

India by the sdent operation of social approval or disapproval 
and not by the noisy process of a legislative enactment nr repeal , 
The state only enforced what had been previously approved by' 

the socud conscience. When society In early period was 

mmng mtercaste dinners and marriages, the state had no obket^ 
ion to them. XVhen later on it disapprov ed both these practices, 
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th^* upholder of the law and order ; he was to 

pufush the wkked and help the virtuooi. Religion, wa^ to be 
promoted^ utOTuliiy was to bo encouraged and educadon waa 
to be palmtiisod-^ The state, however,, was to secure mt only* 
the moral but also the maicrial welJbckig of its dthcerts* The 
kingdom of king Parikiihii, idealised in the AUmw^da. (XX*. 
J127J, flowed with nulk and honey. All round welfare of the 
public was clearly regarded as the chief aim of the slate during 
the Vedk and Upanisbadic ages, ie. down to 600 C. 

When the literature on politick proper began to be developed, 
wc hod that promotion of arih^ and kama arc usuaiLy 

mentioned as the aims of the state- The state was to promote 
not by championing any particular sect or reiigion, 
but by fostering a feeling of piety and rdigiousiieast, by encourag¬ 
ing virtue and moraJity, by extending help to tbe csiablisluncnis 
betongiT^ to all religbns and sect 3 > by mainraining tec hospitals 
and feeding houses for the poor and the decnepLts and last but not 
least, by extending patronage to literature and sciences. The 
promotion of aTiha was to be procured by encouraging trade, 
industry and agriculture, by developing riatioiiaJ resources, 
by bfinging fresh land under culdvadonT by buUding dams and 
canak to make agriculture Independent of rain, and by encourage ■ 
ing extensive and systenmuc working of mines. The state was to 
promote kama by ensuring peace and order, so that each indivt-i 
dual may enjoy ILTe undisturbed, and by oflering encouragement 
to fine arts like music, dancing, painting, sculpture and architec¬ 
ture in order to promote aesthetic eulcure- The slate was thus 
expected to maintain peace and order and promote moral, matcrUJ 
and aesthetic progress of society. 

Our writers have thus practically recognised the ideal of 
perfect dcv'clopmcnt of the mdividual to tbe full dcvelopmem 
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of ihe society, when they tdd down that it was the business of the 
state TO promote Dharma, Artha, Kiima and Moksha i only 
they have not used the modem terminology. The ideal of 
forMbkiibikUa, which is eraphashed in several places, refers not 
only to thespifiiuai but also to the mundane sphere. 

TJie inclusion of ii>e promotion of dharma among the aims 
of the state has given rise lo a considerable misundeistandiog 
in inodem times, which has been to some extent caused by the 
habit of later writers of describing the king as the champion 
orawitat and eiramu. It b contended ‘ that im'iuKHamw orthe 
^t^s^em in particular is based upon iniquitous principles ; 
It cxhalts the Brfihmana and confers almost divine honours upon 
him, while it reduces the Sudras and Chairidilas almost to the 
position of slaves, denying them the most elementary' rights of 
ordinary citizenship. The gudras were prevented from holding 
properly and were subjected to more heavier punishments 
tliati those meted out to the Brahama^as for identJeaJ offences. 
The Chandalas were treated worse than dogs. When the 
state became a champion of oat^ and Shrmas, it became a 
.l^y to all these iniquities. It enforced the iniquitous rurauW 
dharma at the point of die sword to the detrimeot of the lower 
ctwscs. It thtis based upon sooial injustice. It ainfoundi!^ 
rfWffia with the existing im'quitous social order. It idealised ihe 
actual instead of trying to actualise the ideal. 


above criticism is mostly based upon a mmtndcistandir, 
of the factors that have promoted the development of the Hindu 

«aal mstitudom. Customs and traditions changed in and™, 

India by the silent operation of social approval or disapproval 
and not by the noisy process ofa legislative enactment or repeal 
The smre only enforced what had been previously approvedby 
the socud consaence. When sodety in early period was mnc' 
mmng mtercaste dinners and mamages, the state had no objeel* 
ion to them. When later on it disapproved both these practices, 
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the state did not propose to encoumge them. In early days 
vddot'ii’s had no tight of inheritance ; the property of a penort 
having no heir other than a tvidow escheated to the stale. JLatcr 
on sodety decided to recognise widow as an heir of !ier deceased 
husband) and though this change adversely ailcetcd the inlcrest 
of the cxcheqor, the state diccrfully sanctioned it. The recogni¬ 
tion of the promotion of d/utrma as one of the duties of the stale 
did not result In the apotheosis of the sbOus guo ; every student 
of hlindii social insiitutiGn will concede that changes were 
gradually and continously taking place in them. l.ievirate 
(niyetja), once approved, was bter stamped out of cxbtence j 
not only the proprietary rights of women, but also those of the 
Sudraswere bcinf; constantly enlarged in spite of the opposition 
of the earlier writers. 

It would, therefore, be unfair to attribute the existence 
of certain iniquities in the Hindu social order to dhama being 
considered as one of the aims of the Hindu state. The state 
no doubt clai m ed to be the champion ol pan^dhaTma^ but it did 
not support the Brahmapas' dairn to their cxcmpdon from the 
taxation and the capital punishment. It is extremely doubtiul 
ivheiher many cases had occurred in andent India of Uie state 
pimLshing llic Sudras and Brahmnna woTnen for presuming to 
study the Vedas. The prohiintion was regarded by the society, 
including the £udras, as divinely ordained, and as there was no 
material benefit whatsoever to be gained by its violation, there 
svas no incentive to break it. The number of Brahmsmas them¬ 
selves, who studied the Vedas, was microscoptcaJly small and 
provision was made to meet the needs of the religiously minded 
persons among the $udras and Brahma^a women by throwing 
open the epics, the Gita and the Puri^ to them. 

There is no doubt that some iniquities ejusied in the Hindu 
social order and their number increased in the first millennium 
of the Christian era. But that was due to the narrowmindedness 
of the Hindu society of that age and not to the state’s making 
dfiarma as one of its aims. Of course it can be argued that the 
state siwuld have given a lead in Uie matter by encoun^g a 
more liberal policy. We should, however, not forget that legif. 
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latioii did noi come within the normal activities of the state. 
Recent experience in our country about tbeSharda Act also ihows 
that Jcgislation. far in advance of the social views on the point, 
tends to remain dead letter. The state was not interested in 
enforcing caste iniquities ; if any cases actually arose, tJtey must 
have been decided by the caste or the village Panchayats, which 
where purely non^ffidal bodies. The state sought to encourage 
dhama by promoting piety and religiousness, by extending equal 
patronage to all sects and religions and their establishments and 
by financing works of public utility like tanks, canals, wells, 
poor houses and hospilals, and not by becoming an instniment 
in the liands of die church or the priests. 

Was Tim ANCiEKT Indian Statr TitEacRATtc ? ^ 

It would be convenient here to examine how far the ancient 
Indian state was under the inlluence of theology and to what 
extent it can be described as theocratic. A thcocrac>' may arise 
when a king usurps the functions of the Church, as was the case 
with the Khalifas, or when the head of the Church becomes the 
king as is the case with the Dalai Lama of Tibet and the Pope of 
the Vatican kingdom. Or, the king may be a mere agent or 
instrument of the church, as was the case for some time in Europe 
during the Sth and the qth centuries A. D. The Pope and die 
bishops at this time daimed the right to punish die king, if he was 
not ruling according to the will of God. Some rulers like Charles 
the Bold admitted the right and even the duty of the prelates to 
^jwnd the execution of the orders of the state regarded asob- 
jccdonablc by them. Orders of the Pbpe were to be regarded 
as of greater moment and validity dian those of the Emperor, 
as they had die authority over the soul as well. Of coiusei the 
majority of the emperors were not disposed to recognise tWs elalm 
and the early medieval European history presents an intcresiing 
tussle between the Church and the State. 

Faint echoes of a similar conflict between the king and the 
Church can be heard in the early Indian literature. Coataau,- 
Dimnm&tra (r. 500 B. C.) claims that the royal authority does 
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not toucli the pnesO and reminds the king that he can prosper 
only if supported by the latter* If he does not employ a quali Hed 
BrMkmana pHcst^ sa^'^ the Aitar^a gods will not 

at all accept his oblations. At the time of the coronation, the 
king three times hows beTore the Brahraa.m j he thereby accepts 
his subordinate position, and as long as he does so, he will prosper.* 
Priests like Vasishtha exercised prolbund influence of the royal 
court. ELituals were also devised to ensure the subordination 
of the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas to the Brahmartas.* In the 
^igvida there is a dear passage to show that a king, who honoured 
his chaplain properly, could secure an easy mastery over tiis 
subjects and a smashmg ddcat over his enemies.* In Europe 
the Pope claimed the right to confirm the deetbo of the emperor 
made by the nobles ; we do not know' whether such a right 
was advanced in ancient India. 

The above evidence shows that down to the end of the 
Brahmana period (r, tooo C-) the priests tried to extend 
their sway over tlie monarch and through him over the state. 
It is mturai that many kings, should have opposed this tendency ; 
the bitter curses that arc pronounced against the rulers who con^ 
fiscate the cows, U, the wealth of the Brallmana^ seem to be 
directed against those mouaTehs who were opposing the efforts 
of the priests to forge a theocratic state, where their vobe was to 
reign supreme. Unfortunately we have no detailed information 
about any specific and individual ca$es, as we have in die case 
of early medieval Europe. 
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Ifi the course of time, however, the church and the state 
or the Brahjnar.as and the Kshatriyai made up their quarrel* 
It was rezJked that die two could prosper only if they cooperated 
with each other, Eladi conceded a quaLlhcd divinity to the othcTj 
as both realised timt they could prosper only if Uicrc was a com¬ 
plete harmony lictween them. It is Interesting to note that this 
view agrees dosely with that of Gregory VII, who maintained 
that the klngiship and the Popedom were both divine, their 
position being comparable to tlioi of the two eyes of the human 
bedy. 

The general trend of the evidence of the Brahmanical lUera- 
ture is to show that the prince or the state was under the leading 
strings of the Brnhniar^as or the church^ "fhe royal chaplain f 
ipuTohiUi) knew rituals which could either promote or retard 
the wdlhre of the king and the statCn The aim of the govern- ^ 
TTientp as shown already* was to promote dhanm^ and the Jaws 
which it enforced were regarded as divine in origin or inspimtkin. 
Varndh-^imdh^jm^ whicli the state had to enforce, wm largely 
moulded by the priests, who were the writers of the books on 
the subject. They not only daimed to be above the states but 
they also piit^forth the right for exemption from Laxation and 
captUiL punishments The punishments that could be given to 
them were to be milder than those to l>c inflicted upon others- 
The appointment of the dhsnmmahilmMTm by the Mauiy^as ( 
and the by the Guptas lo regulate religious [ 

practices and moral conduct of t he population w^ould be a natural 
Corollary of the swing tow'aids theocracy. 


Tliere is, therefore^ a considerable force in the view that 
the ancient Indian state was theocratic to a great exicnt. We 
should, .howirvcr^ note the limits to the theocracy and the period 
during which it w‘as operative. The daims that have been pul 
forlli on behalf of tlve BrShmanas in the Brahamanlcal literature 
are to a great extent exaggerated^ They reptesoit the w^ish 
more than ihc reality. There b no doubt that tlie Influence of 
the royal diaptain aver the king was great during the age of the 
Vedas and the Br^manas. Its extent, how^cv'crj should not be 
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judged merely by the implicatJons of the p^^ges referred to 
above. For there are other passages in the Braflaumna li icratiire 
itself, which give the other side of the picture. A passage in 
the Taiuirt^ confessca tJiat a king, at his sweet will, 

can lord it over tlie Bralimaj^as.' Another in die Aiitir^ 
Bfahma^a admits that a king can expd Uie Brahmanas at wUJ* 
The BfiAoiMfa^a Upaaishsd states that it is Uie Kshatriya or 
the king wfio enjoys tJie highest siatEis in society ; the Brahmana 
Eiis lower than and nestt to him’ When princess Saraiishtha 
suspected that Dm-ayanl, the daughter of the royai chaplain, 
was assuming an air of superiority, she sharply reprtmnndcd her;— 
‘Enough of presumptuousness. Silling in a humbler place your 
father goes on ilattering my iathcr day and night. You are the 
daughter of him who begs and flatten, I am the daughter of him 
^vho donates a^nd is praised.’* 

It would, therefore, be wrong to suppose that even in the 
Vedic period, the king or the state was under the leading strings 
of the BrahmaTa nr the Church. Generally speaking the 
priest WM treated with decorum ; the spiritual help oIFcrcd 
^ his rituaU and sacrificis was welcome. But the king was 
lar from becoming a mere instrument In the hands of the priest; 
he could show him his proper place or even expel him, if he 
tended to become presumptuous. Brilhmanas no doubt claimed 
a number of priviJiges Including exemption from die taxation 
and the eapital punishment, but it will be shqwTi in Chap. 
XITI how they existed more in their law books than in actual 
practice. In the course of time, the divinity of the king was rt^ 
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cognised aa will be shown in Chap* V. This, however, did 
nm make the king infallible or even the sole Lnlcrpreter of the 
divine will* though regarded as divine, were really based 

upon social customs and traditions. By sanedonlng their ope- 
radon, the state did not become an Instrumeiit in the hands of 
the Church or the priests ; it rather became the mouihpicce 
of the social will. 

From about the 4 th ccntur>' B. C. the inlluctice of theology 
on tile Slate began to decline further* The Vedic sniBces 
themselves fell inio disgrace and disuse, which naturally under* 
mined die influence of the chaplain * Folidcs developed into 
a special science and princes naturally studied it assiduously 
in preference to the V'edic lore or die tIpanisKndic philo¬ 
sophy. Posidve Law began to be diflerentiated from religious 
rituals and traditional customs ; and the school of politics 
began lo aver that die Ibrtuer was more important than ihr 
latterJ Hindu polity thus succeeded in emancipauiig itself 
from the leading strings of theology by the beginning of die 
Christian era. The king was no doubt regarded as the prolceior 
and enforcer of Dharma, but we have shown already how this did 
not make the state theocratic. His duty was to promote piety 
and religiousness by extending ct|uaL patronage to all sects and 
religions and to enforce customary laws approved by the social 
coujoicnce ; he discharged this function through odicers like the 
dharmemnhamdiras and the oiiuiyasUtiiiTthfipalca^^ He w^as not to 
be an agent of a particular rel^ion or sect working to promote 
its interests or seeking to carry out its commands. The crusade 
of a Hindu stale agidnsi Bauddhbm or Jainism is rardy met 
with in ancient Indian history. 

THE influence OE RELlCtOUS CONCEm ON rOUTY 

The inlluence of theological, religious and phiJc^ophical 
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concepts on Hindu poUty may be bridly noticed here. The 
concept of Dharma as die ultimaie and supreme power waa 
rta^nsible for the king being struck by the Dharmadanda 
thrice on the occasion of hia coronation ; it was also responsible 
for the exhortation to him to lead Ids whole life as dedicated to 
du^', dhritaiTsta. The duties of the king were conceived as 
Kajadharma. The violation of Dharma was ultimately pimisliable 
by God. So the king became ultimately accountable ro Cod 
who was to punish him in a suitable manner ; our politit^ 
writers therefore usually did not encourage the subjects to seek 
to punish the king for bis delinquencies. This concept of the 
supremacy of Dharma prevented the development of a reasoned 
philosophy of the rights of the people or opposition to tyranny. 


The doctrine of Karman also has left some influence on the 
polity. At one stage of its development this doctrine believed 
in tlie posribiiity of an individual's ienmu, being transfcrrable to 
another ; the poiitical thinkers therefore regarded it as possible 
fw ^e sages to pay ofT their dues to the state by transferring one 
sixth of their p„„^a or merit to it. The threat that held out 
to the king that if he misgoverned, the sin ofthc crimes of the sub¬ 
jects would be viatcd on him was also anotlier corollary of the 
same dpclnne. The usual view however was that a person 
TWips as he sowx ; this was responsible for the threat of a Iona 
^oum in hell held before a ridcus king or a false witness 
Three days respite that A.'oka had gmnied to condemned cri- 
minaU was for the purpose of enabling them or their relations 
to undertake pious acts, so that the criminals may benefit by them 
aTicr tiicir cjcccutiGn. 


Tlie theory of the supremacy of the moral order suggested 
the uleal of a moral state which should have no sinners or thieves 

^ r«ptinrible for the emmeiation 
of the code of righteous war, which was followed 

o some extent at one stage of our ftislory. The state w as to strive 
for the realisation of the mom) and religious ideals along with 
those in the spheres of social and economic life. It was thus to 
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s«urc both tho moral and maicrial development of the people 
and the counerv. 

The thcorj’ that God ia omnipresent and ts the giver of all 
good ihlngs has left its own influence here and there on the polity. 
The Gita preaches that whatever Is prhttntncni, striking or 
bnllcam is particularly surcharged with the Divine Presence and 
illustrates the point by recognising the divinity in the king* 

Alternatively the king began to be regarded as Divine Guardian. 
V\hen the theory of incartiatiqn became popular^ the king was 
regarded as an incarnation of Visht)u. Some kings (c.g. king 
-Gaut*Tmtputra nf the Bhita seal, c. ist century A. D.) regarded 
their kingdom as a gift tom God ; other states like the republic 
of the audheyas regarded themselves as presided over by their 
favourite deity like Kartikeya, though there Is no evidence to 
show that (he rulers in these eases regarded themselves as agents 
of God. All this was a natutal consequence of regarding God 

as the giver of all good things and protector of all good persons 
or states. 

The gospel of Aperigroha is responsible for the ideal of self* 
denial placed bclbrc the king. The Irccdom from ta^taikm that 
was conceded to pious and poor flrahmanas was due 10 the view 
that ihouc who practised apangTnba should not be made to bear 
avoidable economic burdens. 

The V'edantic doctrine iliat soul is tdentical with or similar 
to God should have led to the spread of the docErine of social, 
economic and legal equality. Strangely enough this did not 
happen. The theory that every thing here is Brahman was effec¬ 
tively counterpoised by the gospel of the caste system, which 
permitted social and economic inequalities. Buddhism b some¬ 
times assumed (though quite wrongly) to be opposed to the 
caste system ; but in the LichcJihavi republic which was under 
inarkcd Buddhist influence, there were sharp economic and poli¬ 
tical inequalities* 

Tocondudc.wehavcioadrait that religious andphaosophteal 
dogmas and concepts did not deeply influence the Hindu poli- 
rical thought, practice or institutions* 
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FUNCnONfl OF TIIE STATE 

Having finished our discussion of ibe nature and aims oT 
the stale, Jet in now consider in functions. 

Modern writers usually divide the functiona of the state 
into t^vo caiegoricst cemstituent ;md ministrant. Under the 
former class fall tiiose functlofis of the state whicli are abgoJutely 
necessary for the orderly organisation of society^ viz*, defeince 
against foreign aggression, protection of person and property^ 
prcaervattori of peace and order and adjudicatian. Under 
the latter class fall thcKc activities of tlic state wtiich it undertakes 
to promote die tvcJfiire of the people, to increase tlieir wealth 
by a cooperative effort, and to add to tlieir amcniiidS of life. 
Education, sanitation, postal sendees, trade regulations, roads 
and communications, development of mines and forests, 
care of the poor and invalid, etc, would come under the minls- 
trant functions of the state. The modem tendency of die slate 
n to increase in ministrant functions. 

The available evidence shorn that Ibr a long time the state 
in ancient India confined itself only to the constituent functions. 
Tht Vcdic slate protected citU^ns fitjm foreign aggression. 
It also maintained internal order by enforcing respect for the 
traditional law. Like Varu^, the celestial king, the V^edic 
monarch dhanmp^ti/ the protector and enforcer of law^ 
morality and dhanna. Even the dvil and criminal cascf were 
decided by popular bodies (jbAA ij) ; wheth er they were presided 
over by a royal officer b not definitely known. 

With the dcvcJopmcni: of the political literature from c. 
4th century B. C* ^ we begin to get greater information about 
the functions of the state* The evidence of the Mah 
and the Aiih^diira^ shows that the sphere of the state activity 
WAS very extensively extended between the Vcdic and the 
MauHTtn age ; wc, however, are unable to trace the different 
stages of this development owing to the hick of evidence* 

t. iS, Jjf, ^ ajjifJ lh. 
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The artivity of the sta te, as envisaged l>y the AfahabkSrata ■ 
t he~;1rtfta/a rt>a, rebto to all the aspects oT human life,— 
emnomid and fcligio us. The state was not regarded as a 
nccess^ evil, whose coercive activities were to be reduced to 
die mininnim. The itin*cJS»irt theory, which advocates tliat 
the sphere of the state activity should be reduced to the nar- 
rovftst functions consistent with the preservation of law and 
order, was not at all popular. The activity of the state was 
to embrace the whole of hunian life, both here and hereafter. 
The state was to oJTer facilities to religions and sects to develop ' 
on their own lines and foster and inculcate piety, morality and 
righteousness. It was to improve the soraal order and to en¬ 
courage learning, edueaiioa and art by subsidising learned/ 
academics and extending patronage to scholars and artists. 

It was to establish and maintain rest houses, charity halls and 
hospiials and rcHeve the distress due to floods, locusts, famines, 
pestilences ^d earthquakes. It was to see that the population 
11 evenly distrlbuicd and encourage colonisation of fresh lands. 

It was to enrich the resources of the country by developing 
forests, working nrunca and constructing dams and canals in 
order to make agriculture independent of rain as far as possible. 

It was to offer active help to trade and industry, but also to 
protect the population against capitalistic sclfishnness, if mcrdiant 
princes sought to oomer the market and raise the prices. It 
was to regulate the vices of die community by appointing its own 

officers to supervise over wine booths, gambling houses and 
prostitutes. 


The well-orgauLscd govemmenta in andent India like those 
under the Mau^-as and the Guptas discharged most of the above 
functions. It is, however, possible that the smaller states may 
have confined themselves to a restricted sphere of state activities, 
especially in troubled times. 


The jurisdiction of the state in ancient India thus extended i \ ^ 
over almost all the spheres of life. Did it not interfere with 
individual Uberty? Did it become possible because the very 
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[inception of liberty was not properly dweloped^^i' because 
people were disposed to accept the staters claim to omfiiscieuce 
J or inGdlibiUty ? 


/Ter 
/ P« 


Stale in ancTenc India wus regarded as the ccnirc of Bodety 
and Ihe chief jmtmirient fur its weliarc, and hence it was permitted 
tu have a w^idc sphere of activity. Individual liberty did not 
appreciably suffer in consequence, primarily because the state 
dischar^p^ its multifarious functians not exclusively through 
its own burcaucrac)'. | The market aupcrintrndenls and trade 
ofEcers belonged to the state burcaucracyj as also the superlfi-^ 
tendents of morality^ but these worked in close co-operation with 
trade guilds and Brahma pi or Sramana assemblies, where 
the voice of the people had the upper hamli The slate and its 
ofheirrs only tried to harmonise the divergent interests after full 
consultation with the guilds and local assemblies, which were 
more stable institutions than tlie state itself and^ therefore^ en¬ 
joyed very conddcmble prestige and confidence. It encouraged 
e^lucatioo by liberal grants to colleges and universities^ but never 
thought of controlling these institutions by its own Director 
of Public Instruction and his subordinate slnfL li made liberal 
grants to Hindu templr^ and Buddhist monastcrjcs^ but never 
cared to dictate the desgroas or tenets that were to be encouraged 
1 under their auspices* Tlic principle of decentralisation was 
carried to a very great extent and extensive powers were delegated 
to the Village Paneh^foiSy city councib and trade guilds ; 
^ and the stale carried on its sodalistic activities with tlic 
active cooperation of diese popular Iwdies. There was hardly 
any encroachment on the individual liberty. Ancient Indians 
permitted the siate a wide sphere of activity, not because they did 
not value individual liberty, but because they felt that slate could 
organise them best by reconciling confijcting interests, if its 
bureaucracy worked in doser co-operation with welk<stnbUshed 
popular bodies like the trade guilds and village councils. 
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DBTRIBtrnON OF FUNCTIONS;^ 

In the modcrti state, die executive, the legiabttve and the 
judicial powers and functions arc usually distribuled in diiTe- 
rent bodies. In theory the king in andeut India was like the 
President of the new Indian Republic, the final source of all 
the executive, legislative and judicial powera. In actual prac¬ 
tice, howc\'cr, die situation dificred from age to age. In Vedic 
age. it would appear that die SamiU or the Parliarurnt shared 
the executive poyirn with the king ; in some cases it could owr- 
mle him also. " The king was the supreme judicial fiincdonary 
in ancient India ftom the post-Vedic period ; but in actual 
practice oonsldcmble powers were delegated to the local popular 
Coum or Pbnchaj'ats. Kings and Government officers usually 
declined to entertaiu a suit at first instance. The Parliament 
or the popular assembly disappeared as an effective body in the 
post-Vedk penod ; this Jed to the increase in the influence 
and authority of die king in executive and adminblrativc matters. 
Legislatbn in the modem sense of the term was not the function 
of the SamiU ui ancient India ; laws, if secular, were sanctioned 
by custom and if religious, by the sacred texts. For a very Jong 
time the Ancient Indian State used to enforce laws which were not 
fomially approved by any limb of its body polibcTj The scheme 
of taxation also was usually die one approved by the usage of 
the land, as codified in the Smritis. The Smritis however 
penniticd a considerable variation in the incidence of taxaiLon ; 
the land tax could be anything between la to 33%. The actual 
amount of the tax could thus be varied by the executive, which 
usually meant die king and the ofTicens appointed by him and 
holding office during his pleasure. There is suffident evidence 
to show that kings soon began to daim the power to make ordi¬ 
nances^ not laws ; Sukra expressly concedes thw power to the 
king.'^^With the dkappearance of the Parliament or Samiti, 
the executive, the judicial and the legislative powers {as far as 
they could be exercised by the state) tended to be concentrated in 
the hands of the king and the tninistry nominated by him. The 
village councils and town corporations, which were largely popu 
lar bodies, could successfully contest with the lung to some exteint 
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in tlic cxencise of the judidnf^ executive and taxation powera 
in the limited sphere of their jiinsdiction^ during the Guphi 
and post-Gupta period* 

VeSTINO of the SoV'ZRElGKTY IS AnC1£.NT InHIAN StATE 

It would be convenient (o make a few observadoTW about 
the vesting of sovereignty in the Ancient Indian State. It has 
first to be noted that the modem coneepdon of sovereignty 
probably not fUUy developed. Hiere h no Sanskrit term exactly 
corresponding to it, though svamitm in the AnfatJa^ra may be 
partly approaching its meaning * In the Vedic period 5ovcrc%n- 
ty v^'as probably vested jointly in the king and the Samiti ; 
in the republican states It was vested in the Central Excoiti^'c, 
which worked under the general superintendence of the rcpu-» 
blioiD Parliament, where however only the aristocracy w^as usually 
represented. When Samids or ParlLatacnts disappeared^ the 
soverdgnty bc<sme vested in the king alone * In the republican 
state, the presidents tended to become more and more powerful j 
their posts often beomc hereditary and they began to enjoy 
royal tUl^ also. Republics however disappeared froni India 
at f- 400 A. D- i and the king's position became very strong 
from this time. 

One school heid that the king was not above the law or 
Dharma ; but that the latter constituted the essence of king- 
ship* Dharma w’os the so^'creign over the sovcrcigri^ and 
it may therefore be said that the sovereignty v«tcd in iL 

But though the king was below the Dharma and was bound 
by it, though it was the la\v (DharmaJ which made the Icings 
the ancient Indian polity provided no constltudonal means or 
checks to call the king to account if he transgressed the law. 

Another school however pronounced the king to be tidan^ja 
or above punishment.^ If he broke the law^ the punbhmcnt 
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WM left to God. In extreme OSes cxtm^onstitirtbna] remedies 
like rebeUion or regidde were suggested f but they were 
u^Ily unprectkable. Vilkge eoundJs and town corporations 
o cn enjoyed almost complete freedom in their local affaire • 

r"" hT administer,; 

. law as embodied in thf, jstidharoma (caste rules) 

^id rules) and jW/sdarfAama (local customs}! 
But a wilTul king could set alJ there at nought and rule in a tyran- 
nicd way as » shown by the pages of the Rsj^taraA^nl dealing 
with the history of medieval Kashmir, From e, 400 A, D, the 
soverei^ry was vested in the ting and it was not controlled by 

cowmunonalchecb of the modem types, Of course it should 

nm be for^tten that most of there ehedcs wei c evolved in Europe 
only in the post-Rcformalion period, ^ 

M anu no dcubt pronounces* that a ting was to pay a fine 
of a thousand corns when an ordinary man had topay that 
of one com onl>y but he doo not specify the qflence, nor indicate 
the agency which was ,0 try the king. Tht commentator Kul- 
uka says that the fine was to be relf-imposed and was to be given 
o Bra or to be thrown into water in the name of Vamna, 

1“ 7 U a merely idealistic 

^ and hardly prev.des any real and practicable constitutional 
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CHAniiR IV 

THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN 


The question of the reladdnship between the state and the 
citizen h undoubtedly an important topic. It was dbeussed 
in ancient times only by very few western political tluntcrs 
like Aristotle, Since the rise of democracy during the last 
two centuriesj modem writers have begun to devote considerable 
space to the discussion of the mutual rights and rcspoivsibiliiiet 
of the state and the dtizen in the d ificreul spheres of the individual 
and communal Ufe, enquiring whether there is any real conflict 
bctwwn the interests of the two^ and if so, how^ it can be resolved. 

Ancient Indian political thlnkcra have hardly devoted any 
space to the discussbn of these problems^ and no w^onder, 
WhHe discussing the relations between the state and the dtizen 
the poliiicaJ sdcnce seeks mainly to define the mutual rights- 
of the two parties, Hindu constitutional writer? have approached 
the problem from quite a different point of view. They usually 
describe not the rights of the dtizenf, hut the duties of the state j 
the former are to be ioferred rrom the latter. Similarly they 
discuss the duties of the diiKcns* from which we arc to indirectly 
infer the extent of the control the state could exercise over its 
subjects. In our ancient works, therefore, there is no systematic 
discussion of the problem from the point of view of the rights 
of cither party, 

European writers, whether of the ancient or the modem 
times, further look at the question from a purely secular and 
constitutional point of v-iew. They separate the civic and 
political life of the dthten from his religious and moral life, 
and define his rights as against the state, which Is often assumed 
to be hostile to them. Ancient Hindu writers, on the other 
hand, considered the political duties of the citizen as parr of hk 
general duties and assumed thai iKtrnially there 

should be no conflict betiA'eeii the state and the citizen, ticces- 
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atadng a dear-cut definkion oF the rights and obHgatiotis of 
both. The very aim of the state to promote the alUsidcd 
progress of the citizens both in this life and the Hfe to come. 
If there IS no Mate, there i^-ould prevafl the law of the jungle. 
State is t hus indisj^nsable for the progress and happiness of 
we individual, and its main aim h to promote them. What 
IS to be done if the state docs not diicharge its duties properly 
or the individuals do not carry out thdr obligations faithfully 
has received but scant attentbn from our andent thinim.’ 
It WM assumed that each party would normally abide by its 
own dkarma or diity^ 

The ancient states in the west lilce those in Greece and 
Rome did not look upon all the inhabitants of the fcbgdoin 
with the same eye. ITiose who hod the right and piil-ifege 
of actively participating in the government of the state and 
m making its laws and regulations were called citizens. They 
were sharply distinguished from the large body of inhabitants 
who were m a servile or semi-setvile condition, hardly 
possessing any dvie or political rights. Aliens formed another 
class, the members of which did, no doubt, dot suffer from 
any di^bifitics, but neverthdess did not enjoy the privilege 
of participating in the constitutional life of the country. 

The constitutioiial writers of andent India have not made 
any differentiation among the residents of the country baaed 
upon the possession of franchise. We are quite in the dark 
about the details of the political life in Uie Vedic period. At 
that time popular assemblies (iomiffr) existed and controlled 
die kmg's activity and power? to a great extent. It is quite 
possible that not ai] the inhabitants had the right to become 
the members of the saniti ; only a small section of the population 
may have had this right, and it may have constituted a privi* 
J^cd class corresponding to the aristocratic order m the modem 
times or to that of die privileged class in ancient Greece. 

In the republican states, there existed a privileged aristocracy 
which appears to have been the custodian of the political rights. 

». SeeChsp. VU. 
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But as wc have very little evidence to guide us, we can hardly 
say anything about the rights of this privileged clas and its 
relation to the state on one side and the ordinary inhabitants 
OR the otlter« 

When the curtain rises to reveal to us the histoiie period 
from c. 500 B, C., wc find the soniitu' or the Central Assemblies 
disappearing from the scene. Our constitutional thinkers, 
therefore, do not divide the inhabitants into two classes, dtiEciis 
who possessed franchise for Central Assemblies and others who 
did not enjoy it. The viUagc counciis, town committees and 
district borouglis, however, developed in a remarkable manni^r 
during this period, aud their members arc frequcotly referred 
to. It was however the status, experience and seniority which 
raised individuals to the executive committees of these bodies, 
and Qot u popuEar elecdou in the madern sense of the term. 
In south India Wc definitely knoiv that tJie mrinbers of the 
village Pauchayats were selected by lot from among people 
possessing high moral, literary and property qualifications. 
The villagers, however, had a general assembly which is des* 
cribed as pics in the Smriti literature. It consisted of all the 
village ciders, variously described as m^ihatibiriu, wta'idjatiiit or 
pertmils in the different parts of the country. This was a truly 
democratic body because all castes and professions were repns 
sented in it, including even the imtoucbables.^ As there was 
no distmedon between privileged and rion-privilcged t-hs s in 
the sphere of the local government, it is not referred to by nur 
consdtutional writers. 

Dislinedon between citizens and aliens, which was at miwt 
universal in the past and is very prominent in modern times, 
has not been made by liindu jurists. This need not surprise 
us. There was a pervading cultural unity among the diflVriin t 
Stoics in the sub-condoent of India, and, therefore, a 
(Bengali) did not appear as an alien to a Laja (Gujaradj or a 
Kashmirian to a Kamataki. Provinckl differences were no doubt 
developing, but they Itad not yet become strotig enough to 

t Chop. XI. 
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induce the independent states in the difTercnt parts of the coua- 
try to iinfjose the restrictions and dlsahilities of aliens on the 
inhabitants of adjicent states. BiMnnanas from M.ili^lshtra 
received land grants from the rulers of Gujarat ; poets from 
Kashmir became court poets in the kingdom of Kamatak : and 
soldiers from the Deccan often enlisted in the armies of the 
rulers of ^e^^the^n India^ All this became po^bleowins; to the 
rcaiisadon of the cultural unity of ihc countiy, inspite of its divi’* 
sion into sepinite sovereign sintes. 

It la* however, intcrestiiig to note tiiat no dlsibilitics seem 
to liave bsen imposed cs^cn upon foreigners ns aliens. A Greet 
was sowing as the viceroy of an imponont frontier province 
under Ak>ka ; a Parthian was sm^ing as a governor uniler the 
Saka king Rudraduman I [f. 135 A. DJ and a Hui^ -officer 
was serving in an important post in Uie adminiSEmtJon of king 
Vasovarman (c. 72^ A+ D-1 Musfims were permitted to settle 
down in Western India by the RaSihirakutas and allowed to have 
tlicir own ofEccis to administer Uieir personal law. 

Tlie non-rcfiognition of the aliens as a separate class was due 
partly to the catholic spirit of Rtndaism and partly \o its 
confidence of completely absorbing the foreigners in its body 
politic by meam of its stipcrier culture. The Greeks, the Scythi¬ 
ans, the Kiistianas and the Hurias were all absorbed Into Hindu¬ 
ism, though they first came into the country as conquerors. 
Hindu eonstitutional writers, therefore, did not think it necessary 
to difTcrentiate bet ween dtiaens and aliens. 

The right to make the laws, or to elect reprcsentativca who 
will make them, is regarded as an important privilege of the 
citbsens. This notion, however, was not possible in andeni 
India, because hv-% if religious, were regarded as revised, and 
if secular, were believed to be determined by customs and 
craditiorts. Li^bture of the modern type to enact taws in the 
modem sense of the term did not c^isL 

In modem times h is regarded as very esseadal that the 
State should afford equal opportunirics to all itg dtkens* 
Very often, however^ these opportunities are equal only in 
theory and rarely in practice. It is. however, contended that 
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in ancicmt India the state faUetl io disch^e this primary 
daty^ because the dLffcrrcxit bad no other aitcriiadvc but 

to follow their predetermined professions^ There was no doubt 
full freedom in the spiritual sphere ; everybody could attain 
spiritual siumnum bqnum« But there Wiis hardly any freedom of 
action in the the soda! sphere or in the selection of prgfcs^opSp 
There werej thereforej no et^ual opportunities for aii 
^ Thlsobjectbn is, howcveri only partially true. The dudes 
■ of the castes and the professions, which they bad to follow^ were 
. determined not by the state but by sodal customs and traditions. 
^Vhen these were permitting full freedom in the choice of 
profc^ioris, as was the case down to c. too E. C.^ the state was 
not pinning down the different castes to certain predetermined 
proftssions. Even Kahatriyas and Vaiiyas could become teachers 
of the Vedas. Later on, however, professions became hereditary 
and the Smrids began to prescribe that the members of the 
differcDt castes should normally resect themselves to their 
ancestral professions. Smrld rules, in this respect w^ere based 
upon actual practice, and if there was an absence of equal 
opportunities to aU, the blame lies not on the state, but on the 
society. It is possible to argue that the state should have carded 
on active propaganda ogainsc these restdetions, but that was 
hardly possible in an age which believed that they were based 
upon divine or acmi-divinc ganctionn EpigraphicaL evidence, 
however* show's that in spite of the Smdti rules, there were many 
eases in actual practice* where individu^ did dot follow their 
hereditary professions ; it is to the credit of the state that it 
did not use its powers to stop such praedeea and render indivi« 
dual choice altogether impassible. It appears that it w^as only in 
the case of the pnestly profcsioa that the prohibitHiD was real 
and cffcctivt. No non-Brahma^ w+as ever permitted to officiate 
as a priest or to teach the Vedas in the post-Upanbhadic times j 
it is not liulikcly that the SLate may have, on rare occa^ons, 
Tiunishcd the delinquents in this connection. But it should not 
3 C forgnuen that the privilege to become a priest or a Vcdic 
:eacher was really a pdvilegc to beg ; the priest's profession no 
doubt enjoyed a high status but brought a very low and insuffi- 
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dent mcome. Society furthia' believed that the mle’^vlUch confi¬ 
ned thh profession to the Bfahmana c^ste wos divine and its 
infringement ivoiUd lead to eternal hell. If the sLatc^ thcrcTorej 
became a party to the enforcement of ihe rule, which made 
prlEssdy duty a monopoly for the Brahmanag, it toot a step 
which was acquiesced in by more Uian 93 per cent of the iion- 
Brahmanag themselves. 

Bquality of alt cithsens before the law is one of the fundamental 
features of a good state according to the modern notions^ It 
has to be admitted that it did not cKist in andent India. light¬ 
er punishments were Tccommendcd to the Brahamanas m com^ 
parison to the other casns for the same offence. Smnds no douhe 
Say that the sin of a guilty Brahmana cs greater thau that of a 
Sudra and So Its spiritual punbhnient In the other world would 
be heavier^ Our respect Ibr them, however^ would have become 
greater^ if they had laid down a heavier punishment for the 
Br^iniiUu also in this life, proportionate to hiS higher slrL In 
fairness, however, it has to be admitted that this is too much to 
expect. Everywhere in the world till quite modem times, status 
determined the punishment of the culprit, if not in theory at least 
in practice* Only a nominal punishment was imposed on the 
citizen in ancient Greece and Rome for the murder of a slave. 
In the Auglo-Saxon times the w^grld for the murder of a serf was 
vety smdb as compared to that prescribed for the murder of a 
fireeman or a knight, 'rhe legal inequalities in France down to 
the end of the iSth century were very glaring* It Is, thereforCp 
rather imreasonable to apcci that equality of all bxcfore the 
law should have existed in ancient India in Uie full measure. 
Smritis have further exaggerated the picture to a great extent j 
we know, for inscance, that Brihmanas were not m actual 
practice, exempt Irofn the capital punishment, a$ Smrid-writers 
Would like u? to believe. The AFthnsdsita shows that they were 
executed by drowning, if found guilty of treason. 

The state ensures protection for the p.^rsDn and property 
of the citizens and seeks to promote their all round progress. 
It, therefore, naturally expects the citizens to cooperate with it 
wholeheartedly by obiying its orders and laws, Andent Indian 
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thinkers Kavc natiinUiy emptmaiaerf this duty* The state in 
modcrii time further expects its citlstens to fight for it, and even 
to die for it, IT necessary'. The ancient Indian state eiilertained 
no sneh exp fetation %vitli rerccence to all its dtbsem in historic 
times owing to the emergence of the caste system* It was the 
duty of the Kshatrlya to fight and protect i it was an indelible 
stigma for him to run froni the battle fidd to save liLs life. Other 
castes were to help the state not by fighting on the battlefidd^ 
but by providing the sine^vs of ^var by the iVuiia of their labour* 
trade and iniastry. The age did not biilieve in coascripdon, 
but in the division of lalTOur. 

Village communities, however^ inspired intense local patriot- 
ism, and scores of cases are on record of people of all classes and 
.castes dying in the defence of the village or its catde. Nnmermis 
virguls or hero-stones, that arc partictilarly common in the Deccan 
and south India, show that when the safety of the vilJage was 
threatened, people fiom all castes came forward to fight and die 
for the eommunity [ we sametlmes find even wornen fighting 
and dying on such occastans,^ 

The normal type of government, envisaged by our consti¬ 
tutional writers, was monarchy. They, therefore, usually 
emphasise upon the duty of the soldier or the cld^en to die 
for his king, rather than for his country^ The same was the case 
in the west dll the emergence of the nationaE state In the modern 
period. 

What may be diescribed as patriatbm for the state in Uie 
abstract did not muck develop ifi ancient India for obvious 
reasons.* The large number of states into which the country 
was divided did not usually differ from one another in religion* 
TcuUnre, and language. For ins^nce, the kingdom of Kan 
(Bananis) could hardly be differentkccd from that of Koiala 
(Oudh) , or the kingdom of Anga [BhagalpiiTj Grom that of 
Vanga (Ssingal). There were hardly any natural boundaries 
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i. It m^y bi pointed chiu iMt the ic^lunenE of n^tio^ pntrujiiiEq 
prAimcaUy unlmown hi Eurppr before the psruban ef Pokmi a^x the 
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f^Iv'idin^ th^ ilie ChandcIlA and the Cl^Miamijia 

kmji^dDim of the igtii centur)'. The absence of natural faoUD- 
darics and the presence of a common homogenoiis culture did 
S not foster any feeling of intense local patriotism. Wars 
that were taiiiig place were due more to dynastic jealousies 
tr ambitiona than to narrow local patriotism. The conquetot 
morevover expected to enthrone a reJalion of the defeated 
king and respect the local laws and customs^ People in general 
therefore, apart froni tlic ruling classes and the army, did act 
lake keen interest in the forlunes of the wars. From one point 
of view, it may l>e argued that they lacked patriotism p but from 
anckther point of view, it maybe pointed out that they did not 
develop narrow provincialism- Had the people of about a dojcen 
states, into which India used lobe usually divided, dtr^'cloped 
intense feeling of territorial patriotism^ dri%'ing them to fly to 
the throats of one another with the intense hatred of deep-rooted 
enmity, the cultural unity, which pervades the country at present, 
would have become impossible. 

For Indhi or Bharatavarsha as a whole Indians did feel a 
great love and patriotism and whenever its religion, culture 
and independence were at slake, they came forward to lay 
down their lives in its defence- No body, who studies the 
opposidon offered to Alexander the Great, can deny the nds- 
tence of true patriotism in the Indians of the age. Brahamana 
philosophers were the leaders of the patriotic movemenc iii 
lower Sindh and were hanged by the score by Alexander^ 
whose task was becommg more and more arduous on account 
of the patriotic movement inspired by ihcni.^ One of ihem, 
when taken prisoner and condemned to death, was asked just 
before his execution as to why he had ihdted the people and 
the king to revolt. He boldly replied, 'Because 1 wished them 
to live with honour or to die with honour/* Unfortunately 
we have no authentic account of the opposidon oflered to the 
^akas, the Fahlavas and the Kuaha^, but such scanty Lnfomm* 

1, MC'ia He, ir,h£ssf/idiffg fti irDOJiM CrrAil, p. 1^^160. 
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tion as we ptssscxs shows that the states like those of the KunindaSi 
the Yaiidhcyas and the Malavas continued their resistance 
mm^eiDciit forde^es^ tih they were eventually able to regain 
dicr independence. Important states in northern India joined 
their resources Ln order to oust the Hunas. When it became 
clear that the Muslim conquest was a serious threat to the cul¬ 
ture and religion of the country^ most of the important 
states in northern India made a common cause under 
the impulse of patriotism and offered a united front near Peshawar 
in too8 A, D* 50^000 Hindus laid dawn their lives in the defence 
of the SommaUia temple before Malimud of Ghazni could 
force his entry into it in loa^ A. D. Those who thus died 
for their religion and country no doubt believed intensdy that 
BbaratavarsKa was flo holy a land^ that sD^rgn and mchha h pos- 
sible only by a birth in it and therefore even gods desire to be 
reborn within its territory.^ A pmverb states that the mother 
and the mother-country arc even greater than heaven* and the 
history of the opposition to foreign aggression shows that Hindus 
did act up to it, 

GROtmoS OF POLmCAt* OBJLIfJATlON 

The citizen b bound to the State by a number of politica 
obligatlonj and we shall briefly Jtaic the grounds which, 
aooordmg to the andent Indian ihinkcrs, justified thek 
impcssltlon. Stale was regarded as the only agency lliat 
stood between the citizen and the anarchy ; it was, therefore^ 
but meet that he should lend all his support to it and carry out 
the obligations imposed by its rules and reflations. If the 
power and prestige of the state were not there, saya Mann 
( VII. 20^4)p the strong will fry the weak like fish on the oven, 
moat people will give up thek appointed duties, and even dog^ 
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will begin Iq Lick the obladotkA intended Even gods 

dischmge tlieir diviiic fimctions because they are afraid of the 
punishment that would otherwise be imposed upon them by 
the Supreme Creator. 

State is thus a neccssmy bstitudon if the uidlvidttal b to live 
according to his Dharma ; it ii the coercive authority of the 
state which produces the automatic mentaj habit of following 
one'll own Dharma. State in andent India claimed absolute 
allegiance and there was no other dvic corporate body 
to rival with it in this respect. 

The divinity of the king was also regarded as Justifying the 
political obligations of the dtben. The king b a veritable 
divinity^ says Many (VII. SJ, and should* therefore^ be obeyed» 
It wiU be shown in the next diapter how thb theory of kings* 
divinity did not, however^ impose an absolute obligation to 
obey, and bow cidzens were permitted to depose and even lo 
execute a king, if he becomes guilty of gross misbehaviour 
and misgovemment. 

Laws were also regarded as divine in origin and, therefore:^ 
the citizen was expected to obey the stale which wag an agency 
for then enforcement. The dtizcnp however, did not become 
a slave of antiquated laws^ because the customj if not the stale* 
was permitted ta change them in a gradual manner^ 

We have already shown how some of the thinkers of anderit 
India have advanced the contract theory for the origin of state. 
People agreed to obey the king and pay him the taxes because 
he undertook to protect them. PoLitieaL obligations would 
thus arise out of the initial oontract* express or implied. It 
mustj however, be noled that our constitutionatists have laid 
down that if the king b unwiJHng or unable to carry out hb part 
of the contract by protecting the people and ensuring a prosper¬ 
ous gorvemment, they Should forthwith kill him like a mad dog.^ 

The sdptaHga theory of the state, already explained before 
(in chap, rl), giv^ a further ground for politJcaJ obligations. 

^ ^ tft 5T I 

^ II -WiA., XIIL g^S. 35. 
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Government and ciUaaia arc both limbs of the body pt^Oc | 
they can function only In cooperation with each other and will 
both perish if there Is a confJict bet%vccQ the two. The state 
seeks to brin|' about the moral and material progress and pros¬ 
perity of the citizens by its measures and efforts ; it can sucewd 
in its mission only if the latter offer it hearty cooperation by dis¬ 
charging their obligations to the state. Enlightened selr-intcrcst, 
therefore, demands that since the state is engaged in promoting 
the progress of its citizens in moral, economic and aesthetic 
splicrcs, the latter should make the state's onerous task easy by 
their hearty cooperation in discharging all ihdr political 
obligations. 



CHAPTER V 
THE KlNGSHfP 

Although oXhtT types of smie existerd in andeiit Indb, m 
shov^Ti in the second chapter, monarchy vv^ia the most com¬ 
mon fortrt of govcmmeni. We shall, ihcrefore, proceed to 
discuss the v'tsrioiis probkins connected with the kingship in 
this chapter. 

The Vedic nterature has some speculations at^ciut die origin 
of kingship. Once upon a time, we are told, there was a war 
between demons and gods, in which the latter w^erc being cons¬ 
tantly defeated- Gods^ therefore, assembled to survey the 
idtimdon with a view lo remedy iu After analysing the position, 
they eame to tlic coaclusion that they were being overpowered 
because they had tio king. They then decided lo make Soma 
their king and leader, and tJicn they succeeded in winning victory . 

Elsewhere we arc told that Indra was made their king by gods 
because he w^ the most illustrious and powerful among them, 
as also the most senior. In a thiid place we are informed that 
Vanina wanted to be the king of gods, but the latter would not 
accept his leadership. He then leamt a particular chant from 
Parajapati, his latherj which made him superior to all other gods j 
then hU kingship wa$ acknowledged by them. 

The abov'c parables indicate clearly that the andent Indtan/I 
believed that the kingship aroac out of a military necessityp and I 
that a king must be a capable general whose leadership is acknow* I 
1 edged by all. Success in war becomes easy only if the leader 
of the nation possesses strength, vigour^ wisdom and energy* 

When a person is selected to lead his side on account of ihele 
qualities and ei'cntually wins victory for his side, his position 
becomes stronger aod stronger. He eventviaJJy attains the status i 

of the king and if he has able sons, his office lends to become 
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iicneditary- In ilii3 Vajapcya sacrifice performed ai the corona¬ 
tion of a king there is a symboUcai chariot race in which the 
king comes out firsL This element in the ritual enables ns to 
get a glimpse of that dim and distant past when the military 
capacity of a leader was sought to be tested by the chariot race/ 
before oflering him the kingship. 

We have seen aheady how the society in the Vedie period 
was patriarchal, and how several (famdies) made a i?ii 
(a local community) and aeverai a jam (tribe)* Those 
among the kulapatis^ who were noted for their strength and 
leadership^ used to become tnipaiis^ From among the 
one would rise to die position of iht jintapaii for simUar quali- 
ties, sometimes demonstrated in the chariot race. 

Early Indian speculations and the known evaludon of the 
Hindu ^miiy, therdore, show that kingship arose out of the 
patriarchal atmosphere prevailing in sodety. A kubpali who 
was prominent for hts bravery and leaderships would become 
a ^nipatL The usual tendency^ however, was to assume these 
qualities in die leading member of the seniormost lamily ' an 
actual election would arise only in a doubtful case, where it was 
not clear as to who ^vas the proper claimant. 

The Aivins, we are told^ obtained divinity through their 
medical skill, hut the Vedic literature docs not refer to a phy¬ 
sician becoming a king on account of his professional lame. 

The Vcdic literature is pre-eminendy religious i yet ii 
docs not suggest that kingship was connected with or origim^ 
ted from the priestly office. It is inter^Llng to note that the 
Vedic king discharges no priestly fimcdons, nor docs he prmdc 
over any satrificcs performed for the community as a whole, 
as was the case with kings and magistrates in ancient Egypt, 
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^ J CORONATION CEREaiOMV ANB OATUR 

Greece Rome. Nor Ji the Vedic king seen, tUce the Hittite 
moruirch, participating in pubUc ritual* aAcr his rctum from a 
military campaign. 

The caste system Imd not become rigid in the Vedic period 
Md so we cannot, strictly Bpeaking, talk of the caste of the Vedic 
ng. Later on when the caste system was fully evolved, the 
king usually used to belong to the Kshatriya caste. In the course 
of time however non-Kshatriya Brahmanas. Vaiiyas and 
Sud^ and non-Aryans si?, the Scythians, the Parthians and 
the Hunas established their own dynasties and the term mjan 

bc^ to be applied even to non^Kshalriyas who were actually 
njJjng over a kLngdom.* 

Coronation Cer^ony 

A few wortli may here be s^d about the coronation tcrc- 
mony, which was peribrmed at tlie time of the accession of the 
king since very early times. We are not very much concerned 
here with its ritualistic details ; as students of polity we have 
to understand its cjonstitutiona! significance. The name of 
the coronation riti^ t«is Rajasuya and its details arc given 
m the Brahmaiia literature ; but they continue to he followed 
for a long time. The ceremony divides itself into three 
parts, preliminary rituals, the coronation itself and po5t*coiona- 
tion ceremonies. Preliminary rituals mainly consisted of the 
nitai,obl4tions, which the king was usually to offer at the houses 
of his different rafnihi or ministers and high officials. That 
the king Is to visit the houses of these dignitaries for this 
purpose shows that the approval of his accession by the govern¬ 
ing daa and its representadves was regarded as ^ 

cient times. The ritual performed in the houses of the ralaiv 
served to create a reeling of attachment and loyalty in their 
mind to the new klog. 

The acTual coronation foUovk'ed oil the second day. The 
king was annointed and then Bcalcd on a throne covered with 
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tiger sidrij where he wgis sprii^lcd with sacred waters brought 
from the holy rivers and seas. The priest^ of course, first per¬ 
formed tlUs ccretnooy with the pfaper Vedic Miruras, which 
prayed that God Savitfi should csidow the king with energy 
and driving power* Indra with ruHiig capicityf Briha^paii 
with eloquence, Mitra with truthi Varuna with the capacity 
to protect the law* The siicred texts emphasis that the pro^ 
teebon of the Jaw was the most sacred duty of the king. 

It is LatercstLng to note that later on aRlijanya i.r. a twsha- 
triya and a Vaisya also took part in the king's annotuEm'mt* 
TIic priest, the Riijanya and the Vailya were probably regarded 
a* the Tcpr^enialives of the three tnaifi groups into which the 
Aryan sodtty was divided at ihxit time and the association of all 
of them in the ritiial may have been intended to convey a general 
acceptance oF the new king by the commanlty- Th; A/ 
records the association of the representative of the Sudra and lower 
castes also at the ooronatlon of Yudhishjhira* 

There is no doubt chat before the coronation the sacred 
tcits require the king to take an oathu Some writers have 
argued that this corresponded to the coroni^don oath of the 
mtxkm times, wherein tlic king bound Idnvteif togovern righteaus- 
ly and refrmn from oppressing the people*^ The toLt and cotiteat 
of the oath, however, make It quiie dear chat it was an oath 
by which the king bound himself not to do harm to the priest 
in view of the sacred powers which he was invoking at the tJni« 
of the coronatina for the prosperity and safety of the king** 
The coronatiou of Yuvaraja is rererred to by some later writers 
Like^ukra (II* 3*5). The Allahabad Pillar Inscriptidn would 
suggest that it wjj perfonned in the Gupta dynasty, the Raahtra- 
kuta records show tlial Govinda III was sanctified by thb ritual 
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at the time of his formal selection aa a crown-prince. Knlachuri 
king Knr^ himself performed the coronation of his onwn- 
prince Yalaskara. in the 11 ih century {C.LL, IV, p. 394) 

In Eastern Cit^ukya dynasty Bliima II and Vijayadiiya III 
had been coronated as Yuvarajas and were invested with a 
A-a{t/AIt;'lorAecklaocin token ihcfeof Kings used to be invested 
with Pailabandha or diadem. 

TliEre is nothing in the texts or their context to show that ilie 
ollidating priest was regarded ns a representative of the society. 
In later times, however, tiie king was formally rei|ULred to take 
an oath at the coronation that lie would never transgress pro¬ 
visions of Dharma.^ \Vliat was to be done if this vow was not 
kept is nowhere Indicated. 

After the coronation ritual was over, the king went out fora 
state drive either in a diariot or on an depliatii. On his return 
a Durbar was hckl where the representatives of the d i ff erent 
classes came and offered their homage to the new king. This was 
followed by a game of dice and a chariot race in the Vedic 
period and by other suitable festlviUs In bter times. 

The coronation ceremony underwent considerable chan¬ 
ges after about the 8th century A. D. The Vajapeya sacrifice, 
the chariot race and the oblations at the houses of rafuiiu were 
silently omitted from the ritual as a natural consequence of die 
disappearance of the Vcdic culture. Instead the besmearing 
of the kick's body with several auspidoua types of earth-dusts 
and his bath with the waters of several sacred rivers became 
very important.^ What is constitutionally very significaat 
is that the ceremony no longer contained any oath to be taken 
by the king cither with reference to his duties to the people or 
to the priest. The king's position had become stroitgcr and 
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Stronger^ and so it was felt mcongnious that he should be re¬ 
quired to lake any oath* 

Pauranik religion was getting into ascendancy at this time 
and wi find that many of the gifts recommended in the Puiiii^ 
were given at the time of the coronatioiL The Rlshtrakuia 
king Indra 111 gave away 400 villages at the time of hh corona¬ 
tion * Kjrhhaijdevaxaya of Vijayanagar weighed himself against 
gold* pearls and sliver^ besides giving the usual Mahidanas, 
Wc may well presume that such gUb had become the order of 
the day from r* Boo A* D* 

Was KmosTfip elective ? 

There is considerable diEcrence of opinion as to whether 
the kingship was elective in aiuilent India. There h no doubt 
that It ^os so rn strmt cases in the early Vedic period. A pas¬ 
sage in tlic ^fgpeda acems to refer to liic people [tiidas) electing 
a Jiing^; another passage in the Arthalistra expresses the hope 
that the king to be coronated may be elected by the people.* 
But very probably not the whole poputatiou voted on these 
occasioDS. A passage in the later Vedic Hieraturc idls us that 
lie alone b::rcomes a ruler whole leadership is accepted by other 
kings’^; a prayer at the coronation prap that the fcbg should 
become preeminent amongst his peers.* It is, iiicrefbrc, very 
likdy that not the whole population but its leaders Ukc tlie 
kulapatii and Uic mdpaiis had a voice in the election of the king ; 
people in genera^ like the rariac in Rome, may at the utmost, 
have ratified the choice of viipatis. The cases of elcardon were, 
however, the exception rather than the rule ; the usual tendency 
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was to accept the leadership of the fieniormost member of the 
Sd^tnitast family and formally elect him as the king. 

This formal^electipn of the king by the hdapatii and vUpatis 
was, however, getting antiquated even in the early V'edic period. 
Majority of the passages that are quoted in support of the election 
theory refer ta a state tom by parties and factions among the 
aristocraiic kvlapatts and mVpofo, which often led to the expulsion 
of the king. They express the hope* that the king, who is 
titcud by hiifivads may remain firm on the throne in spite of the 
challenge of the opponents ; or that the king, who is being res- 
tored after expulsion, may become acceptable to the paiple. These 
pass^ cannot prove that monarchy was tcalfy cletUve in the 
Vedic period in the modern seme of the term, though they no 
doubt show that it was to a much greater degree d:p=ndent on 
the support of the arUiocracy than became the case in the later 
times. That the formality of the electron had become antiquated 
ia the Vedic period would become evident when it is temembered 
that in the vast majority of ^cs, kingship is seen to be hereditary 
even in the The kingihtp ii known to have passed (W>m 

the lather to the ron for at least four generations among the 
Tfitsiu and for a sdll longer period among the Pflrxis, In the 
story of the Sri qaya king Dashlaptu Paumasayana. there Is 
a reference to a kingdom inherited throqgh ten generations 
{dtUtbeiushxm riiyam),* and the formal proclamation at the tlni ? 
of the coronation, as described in the bter Vedic literature, 
rcfe«to uHe new ruler as him^elfakmg and alto the son of 
a kmg.* 

There is thus no doubt tliat monarchy had become normally 
hereditary bag before the bter Vedb perbd. The argum-nti 
advanced to show tlmt it continued to be declive in some states 
down to even the 8th century A. D. are hardly couvindiig.* 
The rjjaknls mentioned in the Aiharfaneda (lU. 6. 7) and 
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kafi^ah referred to in the (IT. 67, a) &rc not king- 

electors but the Bribinaiijis, wbo were entrusted with ihe duty' 
of offering the csoronation oblutions to the king.^ When kings 
Praiipa and Yayati offer the crown to their younger sons ^antanu 
and Punt respectively, setting aside the claims of the elder brothers^ 
people assemble before the palace and call for an explajiatiom 
This docs notp however^ lend any support to the view that they 
liad a vnioe in ihc sclectbn of their king^ In each case they 
simply want to know why the daims of the eldi^t ton, 
supported by the bw of primogeniture, have been set aside, 
and they rclum home quite satisfied when a proper explanation 
ii offered by the reigning king.* Both the Lnddenta dearly 
show, npi that the people had any voice in the dection 
of the k'mg, bat that they had accepted primogeniture as the 
n:3rmil law for the succession to the throne. The chapters 
in the Rdm'ly ^ni referring io the proposed installation of Rama 
to the post of the heir-apparent (II- 1^2) do not also lend colour 
to the view that people had any voice in the matter. Da^aratha 
hjtd summ:^ncd for the occasion not the natablc ddxens of Ms king¬ 
dom but his imporlant feudatories and ndghbouiing monarchs^" 
'Ility approved of the choice of Rama as a mere formality j that 
ihdr consent had no practical value would become quite dear 
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from the circumstadcc that it could not prevent the haniAhment 
of Rama to the forests The genealogy of the Ikshvaku family 
showA that for several genemdons both before and after the reign 
of Rama^ the erown was pasdng hereditarily and that people 
had no power to elect the king. 

It is sometime^ argued tha^ Rudradlman (r. 130 A- D*)i 
Harshav^rdhana (r. 60b A. D.) and GopUa (r. 750 A. D.) 
owed their throne to their decdon by the people.^ It is no 
doubt true that Rudradaman and Gopaia arc expressly des¬ 
cribed as being elected to the LingshJp by their people* j but 
these Statements octnxr in panegyric documents composed by 
their court poets and cannot be taken too seriously. Rudra- 
d^ai^s record, relied upon in this connection, elsewhere slates 
that he had become a king by his own prowess^ and describes 
how he liad conquered and annexed a number of provinces. 
The claim put forth on behalf of such a famous conqueror 
by his enurt poet that he owed bis throne to his election by the 
people can hardly be accepted by tlie historkn. Gop4Ea, the 
founder of the Piia dynasty, had put an end to the amrchy 
and mlatcd law and order in Bengal; he was the founder of 
his dynasty and hi$ claim to kingship is sought to be strengthen¬ 
ed by the fiction of his being elected by his subjects. The crown 
used to pass hereditarily in his family and none of his succcssoit 
cares to profess that he owed his throne to his pcople^s votes. 
It is no doubt true that Marsha owed the crown to election^ 
but it was the crown, not of his hereditary kingdom of Hi^ncsh- 
war, but that of die Maukhari kingdom of Kanauj, whicli be¬ 
longed to his deceased brpther-ui-Iaw' Grahavarman, and to 
which he had no cUim^ After the death of Grahavarman, there 
was no competent heir left for the Maukhari throne. The 
Mauldiari ministers, therefore, decided lo offer the crown to 
the brother of their wddowed queen. This instance shows that 
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when there was a failurt of heirs, the tnitiutera and other high 
dignitaries used to elect a suitable successor fioro among the 
relations of the deceased king.* There are some such instance* 
ia the J^taka stories too,* But they cannot show that the king- 
ship was elective in normal times. Epigtaphic and literary 
evidence shows that almost all the dynasties subsequent to e. 
600 B, C., of which we have any knowledge, were passing the 
crown on the principle of heredity. The very idea of the elec¬ 
tion of the king appeared totally strange to the historians of the 
tat h century.* 


ROYAL SUCCeSSlOIt 

We may now nassingly refer to a few points of constitutional 
importance connected with a hereditary monarchy. In the 
case of ordinary families, property was divisible among brotha* 
according to the Hindu law; the law of primogeniture, however, 
prevailed in the case of monarchy. It was realised that the 
division of a kingdom among difTcrent brothers would make it 
weak and lead (o its eventual dcstrucriou.* The crown, therefore, 
usually passed to the eldest son,* but his brothers were generally 
appointed lo responsible posts in the government like govcrtior- 
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ihips df viceroyaJtiesA Wc get several such imtancci both m 
the Jstaka stories and actual history. 

Sonietinies the status of the brothers of the ruling mon ar ch 
was that of a sul>king which often produced the impresdon,— 
as in the Paodya state of the 13th century, of the kingdom 
being divided among the brothers or of several brothers ruling 
logcthcr, Hindu political thinkers did not approve of the di¬ 
vision of the kingdom and the case of ihe Flndya kmgddm 
mentioned above appears to be that of several brothers niiing 
as sub-king. 

If the eldest son was unht to rule owing to blindnessj dcaf-^ 
ncas, etc., then he was of course not allowed to succeed. Dhfita- 
r^hpa and Elevapi were superseded under this rule. 

The attraction of pomp and power waSp howcvcTi often 
too strong, and younger brothers would sometimes seek to wrest 
the crown by starting internecine wars. These are known 
both to folk lore stories as wcl! as to sober history. When* how* 
ever, we take a survey of the andent Indian history as a whote, 
we have to admit that they were rather an exception than 
the rule. Very oTien a compromise was effected by giving 
a small feudatory kingdom to the younger brother. The crea- / 
don of the Rashtraku^ branch in Gujarat and the Chajukya 1 
branch in Vengi were due to this policy. 

Great emphasis has been given to the propcd^ training of 
the hdr-apparent. Kingship may be divine, but it did not 
dispense with the necessity of proper training. Special sehools 
were organised for the education of princes^ though we som& 
times SEC them being sent for training along with commoner^ 
to famous University centrcB like TakshaiJla. In early days 
the study of the Vedas and philosophy loomed large ev'cn In the 
princely curritulurn,* but gradually econoimcs and politics 
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became die main subjects of theoretical (fUidy.* Some writers 
go to the extent of dedaring that princes need Study no other 
subjects. One can understand tins position^ because society 
believed that its proper functioning and progress depended 
upon an efFi ci e n t government machinery.* Ptactica] educa^ 
tion included training in administration and the military art 
and tactics. Above aU the prince was to be a good bawmaii, 
a ikiifut ho genian and an expert coatroUer of the ckphants** 
The skill which some of the princes aquired in the military 
arti was often of a very high order. The idslrmmods section of 
the (i2th century) shows that some of the kmgs 

were such noted experti in archery etc. that they would hold 
special functions to make a display of their skilL People were 
invited to a stadium in order to see the military feats of their 
rulers, who would show how they cotdd pierce two objects by one 
aiTQw, or $hoot through a target revolving over their head 
by merely looking at its reflection in a water basin below* There 
were similar displays of the mastery in the use of the swiord^ the 
ipcar and the mace. Probably not all the kings used to attain 
such high skill, but at least some did possess it. 

When the training was complete, and the prince had attained 
majority^ he was formally appointed as heir-apparent. He was 
the nentrusted with considerable functions in the administration, 
which he discharged in consultation with his lather^ 

South Indian polity attached great importance to the n^ent* 
It has been suggested that the CKprcsslon imirdjya that occurs 
in some south Indian Inscriptions, refers to Maharaja^ the ruling 
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Iciog, yuvaraja, the heir-apparent and Muturija the senior* 
mate tnember of the royal fiiiiiilyi >vho was the prospective regent 
in the case of neorasity. 

The regency had its own advantages and was an obvioii? 
necessity' in the case of a minority ad minist ration^ Many regents 
like PataUmalla in the case ofRashtrakuta king Amoghavaish^ I 
and Vijayaditya in the case of the Gahga king ^iv^aniara II 
dischaiged their duties disinterestedly. But some regents would 
try' to usurp the throne for themselves, as happened in the caie 
Mangaiisa, the regent of Pulakeim I and Krishna in the ease of 
the Yidava ruler Ramachandra, 

King Kharavcla of Orissa was a minor at the dmc of the death 
cfhis father ; his forma) coronation was posipotied till his attain^ 
ing the age of 54. It is however douhlful whether this practice 
was generally followed 1 there arc cases of Jormal coronation 
at a much earlier agCi King Karikata of Sangama age b said 
to have been crowned king when he was only Sve* Aviniia 
Kongaqivarma was crowned king when he wtw still a child in hb 
mother's tap- Nandivarman Pailavalmalta was 12 at the time of 
hb coronation. When the system of regency^ was developed, no 
objection was probably felt to the formal coronation of even a 
child. 

When the heir-apparent was a minor at his succession, 
the administration w'as carried on by u council of regency. The 
evidence of the J a takas/ dramas^ and inscriptions shows that 
usually the dowager queen presided over thiscounciL India 
tan proudly point to scvxral dowager queens like Nayanlka 
(Ct 150 B.C.) and Prabhivatigupti (c- 380 A. D.^, who suc¬ 
cessfully carried on the administration of extensive kingdoms 
during the long minority of their sons. 

Hindu taiV| however* did not permit an only daughter 
to succeed her father as themlidg queen. Ehlshma^ no doubt^ 
advbes king Dharma to sanction the coronation of the daughters 

[ IV pp. 109, 4 Bj III LhcUit Caic Lhtking £ifBiiiXraa bet^Ese fc brfmic 
mkd bb fLjbyi^ ivqueiL tbe quea io ixnderUiVr the t&ymi duties 11^ 
the uiiud praed^e i cT. ^and rJja iv Aad 

^ the cxptJvlty of king tjd»y»ryi of Kaui£Xnibti hh m&iVHTt evrkd 

on ihfr adEiiidUtraiian | Aci 1 
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of those king?, who had died in the war^ and left no male i^aueS 
behind.^ This, however* was not the general opinion. The 
vast majcHity of the consittuixonaJ writers opposed the suceesslpn 
of viiTomen to ihc throne, because they felt chat on account of 
I heir natural limitations^ they cannot bcoome elTicient adminis^ 
iratais.’ 

What therefore happened when the only heir to the throne 
was a daughier was that her hnsbar^d succeeded to the kingdom 
of Ills father-in-law. In such cases, the daughter was someiimci 
regarded also as ihc regnant queen, as is suggested by the joint 
coinage of Chandragupia I and hU Lichchhavj queen Kumara- 
devi. Usually however the heiress also became merely a queen 
consort. 

In south India, especially under the GhaJukyas and the 
R^htrakutas, princcsiea in the royal fkmiiy were appointed 
frcqucndy to important administrative posts. We shall refer to 
only two cases by way of illust ration ; Revakanimmadi, a daugh¬ 
ter of Arooghavaniha 1 and the wife of Erragainga, was the gover* 
nor of the important dbmict of Edatore^J.ooo in e. B50 A. D., 
and AkkadevI, an elder sister of Jayasirhha III, was ruling 
over the disinct ofKinsukuda in 1022 A- D* Such cases, however* 
are not known to northern India. 

VVe have a solitary case of an Mupa ruler of south Kanara 
stating that he niics jointly with Ills Chief Queen, This how'ever 
does not seem to have been a common practice even in the South.^ 

In conclusion we shall passingly refer to the position'of the 
queen. In the Vcdic periqdi she figured in the list of the Tstnii 
or important state oSicers, but her function io the adnunistra- 
don Is not known. Constitutiooa} wriicra do not allot to the 
queen any part in the administration, but in actual practice, 
it may have been often influenced by her views and personality* 
This was the case to a greater degree in sooth India* where 
we often find queens making land grants on their own authority 

*■ ^ I xiT.33.2s 

^r+ic 4 l ^1^1 3 fi^r i 65-66 
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of fimctioomg as viceroys over utemive provinces.^ Thwe 
is ample evidence to show that princesses and queens used 
to receive adminisirative and military training to be of use to 
them in the case of necessity* 

DIV^^^TY OF TIIE KlNO 

It is inteti^iittg to note that the doctrine of the diyini^ of 
the king, which became so popular in India in he firat millen- 
nJuxn of the Christian era, was unknown to the V«lic period. 
Kingship at that time was a purely secular institution* The 
king in hts ofhdal or public capacity was not rcquirecl to per* 
form any sacrifices for the promotion of the public weal of 
the remnvat of a tribal or national calamity. 

In the one king alone Prunikutsa has been only 

once deseribed as ^rdhadiva or semi-divine (IV. 4a. fl-9) ; and 
one solitary and late passage of the (XX. ttj. 7) 

describes king Parfkshit as a god among men (T& ifr» mmifin 
adhi). These pa^ges, however, do not prove "the acceptance 
of the divinity of the king by the age ; Punikutsa was called . 
semi-divine, probably because his widowed mother got him as 
a special favour of the gods Indra atid Vanina, PartkafUt 
is called a god among men in a hymn which a out to panegy¬ 
rise him ; as no other king is et^er so dcscrihed in the Vedic 
litcraturep we may take it that the theory of the king's divinity 
was yet confined to the imagination of a few grateful courtiers* 
Whtn a Samiti (popular assembly) could depose a ting* the 
theory of the latter's divinity was not likely in take root in sodety* 
The growing sway of religious ideas and notions produced 
an atmosphere in the Brthmana period which was more favoura* 
able to the notion of the divinity of the king. Victories of the 
king began to be attributed to the favour of Indra, and very 
often the lattcr'i epithet began to be transferred to the former*" 
At the time of the royal coronation the priest averred that it wai 
at the command of god Savitar that the coronation ablution was 
being given, and that too, not with his human hands and arms, 

I, A. S. pp- {und Id.) 
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but with the bands of god PiUhiiii and the arms of god A$vtfEB« 
Gods AgiUj Savftar and Bribaspatt were bebcv'cd to eater tbe 
person of tbc king;, wben he was being aaaomied at Uic corona¬ 
tion. Some of die sacrifices be peribrmed like tbc Aivamedha 
and the VSjapeya were declared to enable bim to obtain parity 
with gods^^The mystery of the multitude obeying one king wa$ 
sought to be explained by some on the ground that be was the 
veritable viribte s>'mbo) of PrajSpati, the chief of gods,* Brih- 
tnai^ were claimuig divtnity ( hMdffDatvA) for themseU^ and 
were^ therefore^ not di 3 |xised to deny it to the king, who wm cx* 
pccted to uphold their privili^es^ The political thinkers began 
to advocate that the age of anarchy came to an end;^ when at 
the request of the suflering humanity, the Crealor made a Code 
of Law and appointed a king to administer it. This view about 
the origin of the state conceded a quasi-dlvInity to the klng^ 
Tile states the god Vlsh^ti himself ente^^ into the 

body of the first king (XII. 35+ 12&)* It further maintain^ that 
if a person demises a king, his penance aiid sacrifices will bear 
no fruits^ All the^ ctrcumstances and (actors created an at¬ 
mosphere during the pOH-Vedic period, which was very favourable 
to the doctnne of the divinity of the king. The advent of the 
Kushana dynasty in the lu cemury A- D. further strengthened 
the tendency to regard the king as divine. Owing to ihe influence 
of the Chinese tradition^ kings of this house clahn^ to be the sons 
of gods (^dnfapuim) and represented themselves on their coins 
as descending from clouds and surrotindcd by divine flames+“ 
Temples were also built by the Kusha^ emperors in honour 
of their dead prcdeocssom whose statues were worshipped there 
2^ gods or demigods, 

Divinity has been definitely claimed for the king by some 
Sni|iii2i and Putwas^ Matiu avera that the king is verity a 
great divinity in the human form ; his very body is formed 

V 
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V1 THE VIEW OF aOUTlS AND PURAJJIAS 

by the Crwtor by parUcles Jiom the bodies of Ihe divide 

guardisini of the eight quarters.' The Visftnupur^* and the 
fl/ia£as(tiii say that a dumber of divinities reside in the person of 
the king i the latter goes to the extent of averring that Vena, 
the first king, had actually some of the marks of Vishrju on the 
different limbs of his body.* The convention of regarding the 
king as divine has become quite general \ even the Buddhist* 
in later times regarded the kings as rammutidevas (gods by cooven- 
lion or public opinion). Sanskrit dratnaiisis use the word 
dm, when a king is to be addressed, and the clTons of the medi* 
evaJ dynasties to trace their origin to gods Brahma, Rama or 
Lakshmaija also presitppo8e^a,.d^relo emphasise their di^-iae 
Qrigfn and character, 

When the Avaiara theory beratme popular, kings began to 

be regarded as incarnation of gods. Thus kings Chandra and 
Govindachandra of the Gihadawala dynasty were regarded 
as the incranalions of Brahmi and Hart respectively {/. d., 
XVIII. 15 S E.l. IX. 315) The Pnthmrajopiji^, VII. 63 describes 
its hero as an apatara of R^a- 

The thus accepted by some Smrids and 

PuranasT^ It U, however, the view of only a small minority 
among them, which maintains that the king is the deity incarnate. 
The vast number nfthe Smptisand the Purfinas merely content 
chenisclvo by drawing attention to the /unc^tta/ TfUtmblciUt 
between the king on one side and the various deities on the other. 

%W*TT 1 Afsmf, \'tl. 5, ^ 
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Thus the Afahdbhdr^t^^ (XIL 67* 40 ff.), the Jiaradasijmii {XVII. 
26 Cji thei^uAr^nl^i (^-73 ^0 * Mais^ (ch-. 2a) * the Mdrka^^ 
(27* 21. ff.), the (asss^ 16), the P&dm^ {L 30. 45 C) and 
the BrihnddharTm (Uttarakhanifa^ 3. 8) Purinas point out how 
the kin^ rtsembia ^od Firtj because he bums the wicked by his 
powcTj the god Sun because be sees every thing through his spies 
the getd Yama because he metes out just punishment^ the god 
KuberUk because he showers wcalih 00 the descrvifig, and ao on.* 
The majority view thus points only to the functionaJ xtsem* 
blance between the king on the one side and the vanous di^nriL 
tics 00 the other. It does not say that the king is g&d^ 

but observes that his fiaicitM art rtiurfar I0 tkais ^soms g0ds- Most 
Hindu writers have thus advocated the diviniiyj not of the 
person of the kmg but of his office, because of the resemblance 
between bis functions and those of some deities. Farndifdmd- 
dhafma which the king was expected to enforce was aisn regarded 
as divine and it was probably fch that the theory of the divinity 
of king would enable him to discharge ibis duly better* It was 
fell that the king’s status would become higher and the tendency 
to obey the statt^a orders strongCTf if its head was represented 
as divine. But when the question of the duties and responszbdt- 
ties of the king was at issue» his cUvinity did not afford him any 
immunity or privilege. If he was bad in character and temisa 
if) performing his dudes* he became demoniac and not divine. 

In Europe the doctrine of the di^iruiy of the king was first 
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advanced when Alexander the Great waa deified in hts life time 
in fp 3^4 B. Ci Roman emperors were deified after their death 
and temples were built in their honour. Christianity conceded 
reai divinity to the Pope and it was believed that he could trans^ 
fer it to the king at the time of his ooronatbii. The Reformation 
movementj which attacked the powers and privileges of the Fopcj 
indirectly gave a fill-up to the divinity of the monarch. Later 
on the confijct between the Pope and the king came to an end 
and the kings started to utdifie the dicory qf their divinity in 
their struggle against the people. In this connection four pro* 
portions were advanced, fi) that the monarchy is a divinely 
ordained institution ; (a) that the hereditary right ii itidefeasibLc; 
(3) that kings arc accountable to Cod alone j (4.) that 
non-resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God. 
King^fl divinity began to be advocated in defence of royal 
tyranny. In ancient India^ Nirada is the mlitary writer' who 
at one place went to the extent of maintaintnig that the person 
of even a wicked king was inviolable betause of his divimiy.^ 
His view, however, was not genially accepted. The wicked 
king Vejia claimed exemption from punishment on the ground 
of hJs diviniiy, but angry sages killed him immediately after 
he had advanced this impious plea. It is further necessary to 
emphasise that only good and pious kings were regarded as 
divine by ancient Hindus ; bad and Impiaus ones were dubbed 
as demoniac." The view of Gregory the Great that even bad 
kings are divine and responsible to God atone dearly not 
acceptable to most of the ancient Indian thinkers. Even Manu, 
wbo advocates the divinity of the king in the extreme form, 

^ I xvin. 51 
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warns him ihat he iwiU sufler and inert with pimblimmt in thi^ 
very lift if he misbehives and raiagovema. He further points 
cut that the divinity of the king does not confer infaUibility on 
him. As a matter of fact, says Maiiu (VH. 45) , he is more liable 
to err and fall than ordinary men, as he is eapofed to greater 
temptations ; be should, therefore, lake greater precautiODS 
(o tjiat he does not become a prey to diHerent vices and 
calamities that arise out of l^iajA^p^oti) (^ger) and 

l ^e f Breed). A lets kings misled by "the surrounding flatterers, 
it seems, cETmed inlkJlibility on account of their so-calJcd 
divinity ; how they became buia of public ridicule has been 
well described by Bara,* the biographer of king Harsha. 

The view of BIflckstone that the king is not only incapable 
of doing wrong but also of thinking wrong was dearly not 
subscribed to by the ancient Indian thinkers. As a matter of 
fact they' regarded him as more exposed to cirors and tempta¬ 
tions than ordinary human beings. Nor was king's divinity 
construed as nccesitating passive obedience even to wicked 
kings. Bishop Bossuet contended tliat open impiety on the 
part of a prince did not exempt the subjects from the obedience 
which they owe to him ; Calvin held that kings, unworthy 
of honour, must never the less receive most respettful submisrion. 
Ancient Indian thinkers did not usually subscribe to such 
views ; they were not even prepared to recognise the divinity 
of unworthy kings. They have blundy described them as de¬ 
moniac and have pcmnittcd their subjects to rebel openly against 
them, as will be presently shown. The view of James I that the 
wickedness of a king can never make subjects that arc ordained to 
be judged by him, to become his judges, was not acceptable to 
ancient India. It wiU be thus seen that WilJioughby's obaerv^tion 
that ‘in all tlic vast Asiatic monarchies of the early days, the nilers 
ebimed a dmne right to control the aflairs of the state and this 

, 3RRU«l+ir-^cfTf5?; 
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was lubmjttcd to hy people with but little quesdoo,* does do( hold 
good of ancient ladja.^ 

It has been argued by Dr. Jayaswal that the theory of the 
Divinity of King was advanced by ManttsmnU to support the 
Br^mam empire of Pushyamitra* and to counteract the Buddhist 
theory of the origin of state by contract. Otir diKUSsion above 
must have made it dear to the reader that the theory of the king’s 
divinity was gradually gaining ground and it cannot be 
ascribed to Manu alone. The contract theory was also perfunc¬ 
torily advanced by a few writers, bmth Hindu and Buddhist, 
and it was bardlv suspected that it was in opposition to the theory 
of king's divinity* 

Before concluding this topic^ wc may briefly survey the 
views of some asdent dviJtsaiionji about the clK-inity of the king* 

I n ancient Egypt Pharoha w as regarded os the son of the god 
Sun (Ra)* He officiated at public sacrificcf and he alone could 
Supplicate to God for favour or mercy. In anedent Babylonia 
and Assyria, kings were regarded as viccregcnis of God and were 
thus awarded divine honours* In ancient Greece king was 
believed to be descended from a divine ancestor | he was Zeus- 
born and Zeus-nurtured. He alone possessed the knowledge 
of the divine infallible decrees. After lo A. D. Rome began to 
deify her emperors ; they were proclaimed divme after their 
death and temples were built m thdr honour. The viewi of 
the lyih and iSih century think ers of Europe have been referred 
to already. 

We have so far examined the notion of Idng'i divinity. Let 
us now cMmine some other notions associated with kingship 
in order to understand properly the position of the king. 

KtNO AS 0¥ THE HORAL OltOER 

From the Vedic times downwards, the king has been regarded 
as the supporter and upholder of the law. The Vcdic age held 
that the ideal king was to be tUtrifapraia, dedicated to law and 
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piety tike the great god Vamna. The king may be divine, but 
the Jaw was stiU luprc so, and must, Uicrcfore, be respected by 
him. The essence of rulcrshtp lies in dkarmo - die king shouW 
realise that there is nothing higher than dktrmii and aJvi^ys 
abide by it.^ The first king Vena bad to take the oaih that he 
would scrupulously follow the dhurma prescribed in ih*" authori¬ 
tative works on the subject and never act wilfully^* The res¬ 
ponsibility of the the king was panicuJarly gtcai. He was 
the first citizen and his subjects were naturally prone to follow 
his example. His conduct^ thererorc^ should Jje always exemplary. 
Unhappiness, misery and pestlknee ainong the subject swere 
attributed to failure in duty on the part of the king. "When 
kings are unjust^ says one wntcr, 'even sugar and salt lose their 
flavour*'* The popular notion on thb subject is well illustrated 
by the Ja takas. The ox of a plmjghnian is strudt accidentally 
by his plough-share ; for ihb the king is to blame ; a milkman 
is killed by a vicious eow^ the blame is assigned to the same 
quarter ; even a Grog does not spare the king when it is bitten 
by hungry crows.* Happiness, it was believed, depended upon 
virtue and piety* and these could prosper only if the king set 
a proper escampic and standard* Under a good king prosperity 
with prevail.“ 

An early South Indian work^ Ai^mmikhaiai^ Vlf. 5- 8-1 a 
expresses itself in a similar strain :— 

[f the king did swerve from his righteous path 
The planets would all change their course ; 

If the planets errant turni 
Would dearth of ram surely ensure. 

If dearth of rain there were* 

Nothing on earth would then survive* 
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m™ ASA^vflUC sERVAjrr 

The next Importani notioii about the kiiig tlmt lie 
was &/thep^oplt. An early DharuuiSLitra ifcTiter^ observed 

that the kmg is really aservani, the i6% lax being his wage. 
Kau(i]ya at one pbo; poiois out how the king was on tlie same 
foodug as his soldiers^ both receiving their diSerent wages and 
both being entitled to share the as&cts of die nation.* Nirada 
also regards the taxation as the king’s pay for the protection of 
bis people. No one ever makes a. payment, says Apararka, with¬ 
out expeedng a return t the taaes, therefore, ore paid only m 
a return for the protection expected from the king,^ Since the 
people pay him the proper wage, the king must serve 
them as a servant^ nay even as a slave,* This is of course a 
hyperbolic statemcni ; the rcaihy is hinti;^ by ^ukra when he 
describes the king both as ■ master and a servant of the pcoplcA 

ItlHO AS A TRUSTEE 

The DOtion of Uu tingskip as a trsjt was also there in anciecit 
India. The king was particularly enjoined to note that the 
treasury^ was not kis private or personal property. It wraa a 
public trust to be utilised for public purposes. If a king misappro¬ 
priated public funds and diverted them to his persDUal use, 
he would be guilty of sin and be condeznned to hdl.* To pwt 
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it in a nulshelli the king must regard his Qwn happines a3 
indissolubly connected with that of his subjects.^ 

According lo some politind thinkers^ howeverj the duties 
of the king are e^cu more onerous and exaedng than those of 
a trustee. The latter is expected to take scrupulous care of the 
trust ; it is suEident if he promotes the welfare of the tm^t 
and refrains from taking any direct or indirect advantage froin 
his position as a trustee. He is not r^uired or expected to 
make any self-sacrifice for promoting the interest of his trust. 
The Ideal king^ on the other hand} is required tn do thiSi Just 
as an catpccLani mother sacrilices her own desires and pleasure^ 
lest they should be harmftd tn the child to be borri} the king must 
Sacrifice his own convcniciices, inclinations and pleasures Ln 
order to be of the maximum help and service to his peoplCp* 
The body of the king is not meant for crijo>Tncni of pleasures { 
i has to put up with great croubles and worries xvhile carrying 
out the royal duty of protecting the subjects and fulfilling the 
dharmaJ 

WAS THE MONARCKV LIMITED ? 

There is thus no doubt that andent fndkn thinkers re¬ 
garded him only as the ideal king, whose life was dedicated 
lo service and welfare of his people. Human nature being 
what it is, the avers^e king, however* was not likely to follow 
the ideal with a firm will and determinatiom What steps were 
devised to protect the people &om the whims and caprices of a 
tyrannical king? What checks were contemplated upon the 
royal power* if it tended to become unjust and oppressive? 

It must be admitted at the outset that no constitutional 
checks in the modern sense of the word were devised by our 
andent thinkers. It h likely that the or the Popular Assem¬ 
bly of the Vcdic age functioned as a constitnUonal check upon 
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the king j rtere is evidence to show that a king rouid haidly^ 
tt^lntain his position, if this Assembly was not in agrecjnent 
Mdlh him. The powers of the Popular AsSMably, however, 
declined as centuries rolled on ; it also disappeared from the 
scene by e. 500 B. C. ; aad its place was not taken by any rimilar 
body. The king could punish hb subjects for their breach 
of duty in his own law courts | there was, however, no Popular 

Assembly or forum in the pcst-Vedic period, which could effeetb 

ycly oontrol the king if he became oppressive. The ministry 
in normal times no doubt provided an eflidcni check ; but as 
ministers held their posts during the king's pleasure they felt 
powerless ifa king was too self-wittcd and tyfannica! to be amen- 
able to the force of public opinion. 

We sliouid not, howe\-cr, forget that the constitutional 
cheeks in the form of non-vodng of supplies by Parliaments 
or Popular Bodies are recent developments, unknown to the 
ancient times. Courts to try kings for thdr oppressive acts 
were unknown in the ancient days not only in India but also 
elsewhere. Ancient Indians, therefore, naturally did net 
hit upin these remedies. 'Ihey, however, devisesd a number 
of other checks, which were suffidcntly effective in the tionnaj 
times. 

Religious and spiritual sanctions had the greatest terror tn 
ancient India and our constitutional writers have made full 
use of them in order to curb the tyranmcal tendency. The king, 
who oppresses his subjects or misappropriates public funds, ts 
guilty of dereliction of duty ; Varupa, the chastiser of kings, 
would punish him severely. If a king levied an unjust fine, he 
was to offer thirty times that amount to Varuija as a fine by 
himself^ The threat of hell was also there, and it served as a great 
deterrent in ancient times. 


1 ttr^. 
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The wi3 no doubt divtncp but die esiabUihed l^wi and 
CUSUHIU were fdll more so- The king wai required to take a 
TOW at his coflNMUUion that he would scrupulously rapeci them. 
He had no power to change them at his tweet wU, 

usually tend to hecorae whimsical or arbitrary by 
ihc abscDce of proper training. Our writers, therefore, have 
Imd particular emphasis on making adequate provision for the 
proper education and training of princes during ihcir childhood 
and adolescence. They grow particularly eloquent in describing 
how a pritKc ought to be modest and adf^wntrolled, pious 
■flrl religious, sweet in speedi and seemly in behaviour, eager 
to wait up™ the elders and preceptors, careful to keep good 
eoiupany, sensitive to public opinion and criticism, and well- 
grounded in the military art and the science of public adminis- 
iratinn. It was hoped that a prince trained oQ the above Uses 
would hardly ever go astray and become a source of troubles 
W bil peoples. 

Il has been already shown above how very high ideals were 
placed before the king and how he was exhorted to r^ard 
himself as a public servant or a trustee of the people. He was 
to regard bis subjects as his children and strive llkea loving lather, 
for their wcUare. He was to realise that he can himself be happy 
only when his subjects are contented and prosperous. He could 
become stem only against the evil doers. 

Our poUucal writers realised that idleness ts usually res- 
pon^ble for frivolity and have therefore prescribed a very exact¬ 
ing dmc table for the king, which hardly left him any leisure. 
In the king’s time table as prescribed In the ArlAoMttra hardly 
six hours are allotted for recreation and sloqi (I. 19). The 
time-table prescribed by $ukra is equally exacting (I. 375-383). 

A king, however, may not receive such training, or hb tyran¬ 
nical dbposiiion may be too strong to be curbed by iu If he 
is not amenabl e to the force of public opinion, if h e docs not Ibten 
to the advice of hb elders, preceptors and ministers, tf the horror 
of the hell has no deterrent effect upon his oppressive propen- 
aidcs and aedvides, what are the subjects to do? 

We have already shown how our writers do not recom- 
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meiKt pwiv« obedience to wicked and t^Tannlcal They 

wamt the piKtpIc to take action^ but It muiit be admitted that they 
do Eidit give us any systcmatjc exposidon, of the philosophy of 
re^tance^ indicating dearty the liinici beyoitd which the king 
could not go and defining the drcnmsrances that alone would 
jiatify the rcxistance on the part of the p^ple:. It is not unHkdy 
that this may be partly due to an apprehensbn that an open 
and frank discussjon of the topk may lead to the enenuragement 
of anarchy^ 

Our andent thiokers^ howev^t, do not coatemplate that 
the subj ects should cake oppression lying down. It is rccomm end" 
ed that they ihould threaten the tyrant that they would migrate 
from the country and go to aootherj which was better governed 
it was probabLy hoped that the prospective loss of the 
revenue may bring the king to his senses. IT this did not prexiuce 
any effectp the snbJccES were to dethrone the king and 
enthrone a rdative of his, who may appear to them as suitablei* 
This is not all; the Mahdbhdt^ otpreasiy recognises subjects* 
right to tyrannidde, if there was no other remedy left to them-^ 
Our works nn polity careruUy record the names of the tyrants 
who had thus Iasi thdr lives. Vepa was one of them i 


though he pleaded the invinlabLiity of his person on account 
of his divinity, the sages, who were exa^crated by his wickedness 
and tyranny, immediately killed him. Nahusha, Sudasa^ 
Sumukha and Nimi were other t^Tant$ who lost their lives through 
the fury of their pcoplcp and it is interesting to note that this 
[act is pointcdJv brought to the notice of the lung even by Manp, 


^ J| iuktB, IV. 3 

Kiui; Kpfhaailtv&rtya of Vi|a>'anjisftr wnmi hb. o^ccn. iHax they iheyld 
not allnw lubjrci? to undrf luch cinninixtuacd^ by! should try to 

remove their jmcvTuirci* 
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who iubscribed to hU divinity« Jatakiia aha reqord n numb*^ 
of casfl of subjects kiliiu^ wicked kings ns n punishment Ibr their 
tyranny.^ 

The recogrutian of the subjects* right tq depose or kill a 
tyrant no doubt shows that ancient Indians regarded sovereignty 
as uldmutely residing in people. It could^ however, be exer¬ 
cised only by a popular uprising and not through any peaceful 
means. It was thus not a constitutional^ but rather an extra- 
constitutional right. It Was a remedy very diihcult to adopt. 
How c^n the people successfuLLy deJy ihe mighty power ofa tyrant 
who has a trained and paid army to support his throne ? 

There is ceminJy a great force in the above line of argu- 
menu A less extreme but more piactical remedy should have 
been devised against the tendency of the king^s powers becoming 
oppressive. We should^ howexerj note that in the ancient times 
ii was not so difbcuh to dethrone or execute a tyrant, as it Is In 
modem days ; JaUikas often describe the people doing so with 
succets. Wc should not forget that in olden days, on the one 
hand regularly paid and trained standing armies did not usually 
exist, and on the other hand^ villages and towns had iheir own 
militias under popular control and armed wkh weapons in no 
way inferior to tho^e of the king's army. The poissibility of a 
successful rebellion was, therefore, not a remote one. The 
country was studded with a number of feudatories and sub- 
feudatories^ and it was not difficult for people to find a leader 
from among thcni or from among minbters and high officials 
lo put an end to tyranny. The last rulers of the Maurya and the 
Sufiga dynasties and king Govinda i V nf the Rlshp-akupiL house, 
for instance, lost their thrones beeauae tbeir mbrule drove people, 
ministers and feudatories to rebel against them. People's right 
to rebel and invite a more virtuous ruler to the throne 
was a much more feasible and practicable right in ancient 
tunes than we can think it to be in the maJem age, when 
gnvemmeots arc a'^med with tanks, alroplancs and atomic 
bombs and the subjects have to oppose them by fists, knives, 
and toiAij, 

I4 Sec Sii^chjkii^ra imd PAdakLiuloniSnavA JiLksji, Ni^U 4^3 
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The natmE] cheeks oq kind's fmwtrs were, of course,' not * 
SCrong enough to compd a tyrant to respect the law, who had 
no apprehension of hell and no respect for public opinion. 
In their practicability and suitability, they were Inferior to 
those devised by the modern deinocracics, where the Cabinet 
is respomiblc to Parliainsm. We should, however, not foi^ct 
that when the states in ancient India were also small like thedty 
states of andent Greece, as in the Vedic period, the popular 
assemblies (smdtU) did control the king more orless like a modem 
representative assembly. Tlie greatest calamity for a king 
envisaged in that dim and distant past, was disagreement between 
him and h’ts Popular Assembly;^ When, however, states became 
larger and latgcr, a central popular assembly became imprac¬ 
ticable owing to Jong distances and bad roads. We should 
also not forget that the principle of a representative democracy, 
where people arc represented in a central parliament by their 
cbosen represenlativcs, is hardly more than 300 ycare old. It 
WM no wonder that it did not exist in andcat India, as in andent 
Greece or Rome. 

ft should not, however, be supposed that oiir ancient Indian 
constitutional thinkers had left everything to the fear of hell, 
the force of public opinion or the chances of a successful resurrec* 
tion. They had advocated and brought about an extensive 
decentralisation of government functions and powers by investing 
village councils, town committees and district boroughs with 
very wide administrative powers and functions, as will be shown 
in Chap. XI. 

Governments in andent Indb could eventually reach the 
people and discharge their functions mainly through these bodies, 
and the representatives of the people had a decisive voice in them. 
Kings may impose any number of taxes; eventually those only 
could be realised whldi the village coundls could agree to collccr. 
The lofsil bodies were also discharging judtdaJ functions and 
that removed a powerful engine of oppression from the 
control of the king. They had also a prescriptive right to 
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ft bir parccntftgc! of Uic t^nd and other revenues collected 
in iheir junsdiction, which they could udUsc according to the 
wUhes of the locality for the local warkj of public utiliiy* The 
local executive officers were usually herediLary ^ervaoti and not 
memberff of the centraJ bureaiicfacy ; they^ therefbrCr generally 
dded with the local bodies in then- tussle with the central govern¬ 
ments The village conunimldes ami town councils to a great 
extent resembled small republic, where the voice of the people 
prevailed. The activities of a lynmnicaj king^ therefore^ were 
not usually very effective much beyond his capital. The exten¬ 
sive decentralisation advcncated and brought about In ancient 
India W'as thus the most efiTcctive and pracdcal diedt upon the 
king’s poWi^ri. The checks of the modern type were abic&t 
b:^use the idea of the representative govermnezit was unknown 
both m the East and the W«at down to the i6th century^ 

THE POStTtOK OF THE KlUO ftEFORE C, 5OO B, O, 

We shall conclude this chapter by tnakiog a brief survey 

of the position of the king in the diSerent peiioda of the ancient 
hUtorv. 

The Dosition, powers and privileges of the king have varied 
from age ici age. When in the prebisioric periodp the king was 
only the senlormoii member in the council of peers, when he 
often owed his posTtion to an clccrion, either real or rorro2Lh 
when there was a popular council i^mdli) to actively supervise 
his administration^ his ppsidon was ofico insecure and powers 
limited. He was often expelled from the throne and prayers 
were offered on hU liehalf that he may not have such a fatc^ 
as was actually the case with some kings HkeDushfartu, Dirgha- 
iravas and SindbuJbhit. It appears that taxation was also 
voliiiiUry and the powerful nobles and patriarchs would give 
only ocr^ional presents to the king, rather than regular taxes. ^ 
One great favour that India is supposed to confer at the 
of cfironadon is to compel the subjects to pay the taxes regularly 
10 the king.* 
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The ftatc in the pre^Vedic and early Vedic times was tribal 
and sznail* and a popular assembLy used to function at the 
capital I so the king^A powers were not extensive. In the CDOurse 
of time^ when the state became territorjal in character and ex¬ 
it tuive Lit size, the powers of the patriarchal barons Like the 
kalapuiis and pUpaiis declined^ as also those of the popular ramrtif, 
which could not meet frecfuently or regularly^ These drevun- 
stances graduaily tended to increase the powers and privileges 
of the king. Even in the ftigtudn we have rcferencci to tkardfs 
(sole rulers)^ ndhirdfs (great rukra) and (emperon)*^ 

It is np doubt true that some of these epithets are applied to 
gods, but there can be no doubt that their counterpatts existed 
on the earth as wdl. 

Considerable pomp and prestige surrounded the king in 
the later Vedic periods The panegyrics about the differem kings 
show that they were rich and prosperous i probably they 
owned big herds of cattle and extensive areas of land and also 
received taxes Q-om their subjects, which were tending to be- 
cotnc more and more regular and obligatory. The Ath^imas^da 
describes the king as lord of riches, the chief of the people and 
the most prominent among the warriors. It alio pmys that 
the king may have power, It;istre and qoatml over the nation^ 
In one riluaJ the Erahmatia, the Kshatriya, the Vai^ya and 
the £udra each loses a cow to the kitig^ 1 this shows that the 
king's smy wm being regarded as encainpassing alJ the clasn 
of the population. His power, thcrtdbrc, was getting more 
extensive ; naturally his wrath also was being dreaded more and 
more.* 

The king w'a$ pre-eminently the protector of his peoples* 
both against inteirial disturbances and foreign Invasions* He 
was the upholder of law and order, of cusioms and traditions, 

K A r. H. a3. f J VII ir- 3 ; x. i^s. ^ J l le 
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He presided over the court ai the capital,^ ^rhich dealt with 
senou^ offences, though ordinary cases were disposed of by 
popular councils- He carried on the administration with the 
hetpofa aumbcf ofofhcersLike the generals (sertdnts), gramants 
[vilLtge headmm)i kthtiins, migmhiirh and the precise 

functions of the but three are not known at present 


THE kino's position AFTER d. 50O B. Ch 

States of fairly big iiic emerged into calstcnee during this 
period and the power of the king was on the increase. The dis¬ 
appearance of the lamiti or Popular As^embiy naturaliy hdped 
the process. The percentage of self-willed and tyrannical kings 
increased as eenturies rolled on. 

Considerable precautions were taken for the personal safety 
of the Icing, The Ariha^'^lra {1. at) narrates how streets were 
carefully guarded when the king was going outside and how a 
careful watch was kept over the visitors in the audience hall. 
A bodyguard of smart swordsmen was always on attendance on 
the king. The king used to often change hb room of residence 
in the palace to upset pf^ible plots of murder and his food was 
first tested to detect whether there was arty poisonings 

Some writers of this period like Sukra and Some^vara give 
US a vivid picture of the audience hall, its sealing arrangements 
and the enquetterollDwed m it. The king was seated in the ceiitre 
on a richly derajrated throne, attended by the parasol-hearer and 
the Choiiri-waverSp a hady^guard was posted at a suitable dbtanec- 
Behind the king were seated his sons, grandsons* sisters" sorts ; 
the seats on the left side were allotted to relations like uncles’ 
sons, daughters' sons, and officers like the commauder-in-chief 
and those on the right to maternal grund-fathcr, sonrin-Iaw 
and rnember^ of the nsltiistry. The poet-laureate, the royal as¬ 
trologer and the ro>^ physician were given suitable places. 

Bards and musicians occupied ihetr allotted places and an¬ 
nounced the entry of the king and chanted the songs describing his 
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e^tploiu. The royal proces^D was beaded by the king ; queens 
followed seated in their palanquins. Then came princes of the 
blood royal, ministers and high oSidais. Tliese were followed 
by feudatories, heads of departments and such provincial gover* 
nors, and olTidals who were in the capital on duty. When every 
body was properly seated, defeated kings were summoned ; 
they had to prostrate themselves first and were then allotted 
suitable seats. It is possible that the above plan may not have been 
followed in its exact details everywhere ; but it will give the 
reader an idea of the royal pomp and pageantry during the first 
miUennium of the Christan era. 

During this period the king became the effective head of the 
executive administration ; there was no popular asscmhly like 
jamid' to check him. He controlled both the treasury and the 
military forces, though there were commander-in-chief and trea- 
suerer under him. Foreign ptolicy and peace and war were 
Largely determined by him. Ministers were selected by the king 
and held office during his pieaiure. The Icing presided over the 
council of ministers and its decisions had to receive royal assent. 
Taxation was to a great extent determined by the customary 
law, but the king could increase or dcHcreaseits incidence. 
Theoretically the king had no legislative power, but he could 
supplement the provisions of the customary law by his own 
ordinances, obedience to which was obligatory. Ordinances 
of kings like Aioka and Kunaarapala are well known. The king 
used to go on frequent tours in the kingdom to inspect the condi- 
linn of the people, to redres their grievances and to collect the 
tributes from his feudatories. When in the capital, he used to re¬ 
ceive the reports of his spies to keep htmself in contact with the 
latest developments. Foreign affoirs took a large portion of his 
tune. He was the supreme Judicial authority and decided 
all appeals either himself or through his Chief Justice, He 
could also grant reprieve and order jail deliveries on the occasion 
of his birth day, the coronation, etc. It is not to be supposed 
that all kings of our period interested themselves in the above 
multifarious work. Personal ability and inclinations counted 
a good deal in determining the sphere of royal activities. 
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As there was no Papulv Aisembtjr functioninf iit ourpeiiod, 
cflTectiye power in adminiftration was aaualiy shared by the king 
®ttd hiS ministry. In some states and oo some occasions the 
ultimate poww tested with the king ; it«« then described as an 
aliR^t^a or king centred administeatioa ; in others it was vested 
in the ministry; it was then called a tathiegjatta nr ministry, 
donunated administration. In majority of cases however 
effective power was shared by the king and his ministry ; such 
an admifustraiion wnsealted dependent on ihe’guid* 

ance of both the king and the miaistry. The administrations 
during the first millennium belongcsd to one of these categories, 
the nature, capacity and abUity of the two rival limbs of the 
body politic beiog the deddiog factor. 
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CHAPTER VI 
REPUBLICS 

Moiwchy^ which the prevailing form of government 
in the p 06 t*Chri 9 dan period^ has been dUciisscd in the preceding 
chapter ; we shall now consider the vadouis problems connected 
with the non-monarchical forms of the state^ varioualy known 
as aristocracies or deroocrades or rcpttblics. 

Some writera have averred that monarchy was the only 
form of government knowm to ancient India. They maintain 
that what are claimed to be republics were nothing more than 
tribal st ates- According to Uni view the and the 

Yaudheya-gaup for instance, were not the Milava and the 
Yaudheya repubiicSp but the tribes of the Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas respccUvcly* This view, however^ is obviously unicn- 
ablc ; for there is ample evidence to show that even if we grant 
that the M^avai and the Yaudheyas were tribes, they had 
also a repablit^ form of government. It can be proved beyond 
all doubt that indicated a certain type of state, sharply 
distinguished from monarchy. When some merchants from 
Madhyadc^a, travelling in the Deccan* were asked by a local 
ndcT as to who the kings were in their respective homelandSp 
they replied, ‘Sir, in the countries ofsomeofys there are kings, 
but in those of others, there is or rcpubliran govern¬ 
ment/^. A Jain work warns a monk that he should avoid 
visiting a country which has no king, or has a crown prince as 
the ruler, or two kings fighting with each other, or is governed 
by the form of government.* These iwo passages 

make it dear that had a definiic oomtitutionalm caning 
and denoted a form of government, where the power was vested 
not in one person, but In a or group of people. Sa^gha 
was another term used precisely in the same sense, because it 
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was sharply distinguished from monarchy.* When,! hereforc, 
we get coin Jegends on hundreds oFooins, referring not to the kings 
of the \ audheyaSj the Malavas and the Arjunayanas^ but to their 
£a»tts, it is dear that they refer not to their tribes but to their 
Jia or repubJican stateSj which had authorised the coin Issue. 

Apart fronj the evidence of coin Jegends and technical 
constitutional terms, we have also the valuable testimony of some 
contemporary Greek writers to show that there were many 
forms ornon^monarchical states tn ancient India. The account 
of Creek writers is held at discount in some quarters j* it u 
impossible not to suspect, they say, that the account of the State 
madjinery given by them was not deliberately assimilated to 
the forms of government pre%'ailing inCreece. Itj^ very diflScult 
to accept this line of argument. The political sense was nowhere 
mote deveJoped and state institutions better studied than in aii' 
cient Greece. Greek historians found both monarchical and 
noo-monarchical forma of the slate prevailing in fadb. 
They themselves liked democracy better than monarchy, and 
there is no reason to believe that they would have gone out of 
their way in making a fake statement about the prevalence of 
democracy among Indiana, who were their bitter political oppon¬ 
ents for a long time. A study of their writings shows that 
they have taken particular pains to distinguish the different 
forms of goveromenL Amphi was a king and so was Porus j 
when the latter became a faitliful subordinate ally of Alexander 
the Great, we are told that the Creek conqueror added a large 
province to his kingdom, ‘subduing inhabitants whose form 
of government was republican’.^ The govemment of the city 
of Nyasa was m the bands of an aristocracy.* The Sabaracae 
was a powerful Indian tribe, ‘where the form of government 
was demoermie and not regal’.* To the east of the Boas was 
a powerful kingdom ‘in which the multitude was governed by 
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the amtocracy, who cjccrdsed their BULhority with justice and 
moderation** There were a niLEnhcr of non-mo rmrehiaJ states 
in the Indus valley, but when the Greeks came across a monarchy 
in that re gion^ thdr historians do not fail to mention it. They 
are careful to point out that the kingdom of Mausikanos was 
governed by a king nnd that of Fatala^ by two kings belongiag 
to two dilFerent families^ but ruling slmulLaneously with the help 
of the popular council. When such minute facts about the varia« 
tions in the forms of the state and administration have been care- ^ 
fully noticed by the Greek wxitera, we cannot brush aside their 
account on the fandfti! plea that their imagination, which indted 
them to see Hellenistic things in non-HcJlrnie countries^ was 
mainly responsible for their rcfcrrEcea to Indian republic?. 

,M'Crindle's view that the independent or auTonomoiis states 
mcntiDned by the Greek writers refer to village communitJei is 
-equally untenable*’ Greek authots in fact have lardy referred i\ 
to the village life or \nllage govemmenf* Nor can we accept the 
opinion of Fick that the autonomoiis states of the Greek writers ^ 
were individual dtics or small stated that maintained their indc- ^ 
pendence in the neighbourhood of great monarchies like that of 
Magadha*^ The fact is that there was no such big motiarchy 
in the Punjab in the days of Alexander the Great * as a matter / 
of fact non-monarch ical states were more cxterksivc and powerful ^ 
than the monarchical ones in that province at ihc time* 

It must have been noticed that the states under discaraion 
have been so far described by us negatively as non-inGnarchi* 
cal. We must now proceed to ascertain thdr real form. They 
have been sometimes described as mere tribal organhattons, 
sometimes as oligarchies, sometimes as aristocrades and some¬ 
times as republics. Let us see what term will correctly describe 
their oonstitutipn. 

It 13 argued that to describe these states as republics or 
democracies w'ould be hardly justifiable. Power was vested 
In these states not in the whole body of the dtutens but in a 

1. Jtt^CrmdEe, iTsdsiffn §/ i 
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■mall aristocratic: dass. Thus airioriig liic Vaudhcryas^ we de¬ 
finitely know that ihc! government was vested in a college of 
5^000 persons, each of whom was required to present an elephant 
to the statc.^ It is dear that the governing class of this state 
consisted of a rich aristoentcy, members of wluch eould afford 
to present an elephant to the rtaie; common people had no 
voice in its admtmstratioriH The same vras also the cose with the 
Sekyas anci Kotiyas; the question of peace or war, which vitaily 
affected the fortunes of the man in the street, was decided there 
by the Sakya and Koliyaaiis£ocxats» ( r^i ), who were a few hun^ 
dreds in number; the commoners like thefaimcis and the workers 
had merely to wait for and cany out the decisions of the privileged 

order. ^ 

It can be at once conceded that the ^ate« of the Vau- 
dheyas and the Sakyas, the MaUvas «nd the liehchavis were 
tioi democrades or reptiblica in the sense in which we umler* 
stand these words today. Supreme and tiltimaie power did 
not he v!^cd in the whole body of adult dtizens, as is the 
case with moat of the well developed modem denwcracies. VVe 
can, however^ still describe these states as republics. Standard 
works and authorities on the political science define republic 
as a state, where the sovereign power vests, not in a single person 
as in monarchy, but in a group or college of persons, more or le^ 
numerous. Oligar^i^j^^^atocracies and dem oemdes have a ll 
been labellecT'M rcpuhliar ^TTtus Sparta, Athence, Rome, 
mcdic^'^al Venice^ the UmfM Netherbnds and Poland hove all 
been deacribed as republics, though none of them possessed 
that fill! democratic character, which ts^e are at present 
inclined to consider as Uie most distiii|piiidung feature of a 
republic. In the repfublics of andeni Greece and Rome, the 
franchise was cnnfiiaed io a small minorhy, who governed a vast 
majority, consisling of slaves as well as persons like mechanics 
and artisans who were personally free and yet had no franchhie. 
Democracy was a reality only with reference to the small class 
of full fledged dtirens, and not the whole population. In the 
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medicv^al republic of Venice^ afiet thr doling of the cotindli 
the Tranthise yvas confined to a strictly' limited aristocracy, 
1^‘hich i(sdf was dominated by a small oligarchy- The republic 
of the Sewn States of Netherlands was no doubt governed 
by an elected Stateholdrrp. but he was mised to that 
position by the votes of a very small body orbuj^hets^ who only 
had the franchiSiC. And even in modcrfi times in the U.S.A. 
miUiDns of Negroes had no franchiie for a Jong dnie and England 
had a number of pocket boroughs Lill the middle of the tgth 
cetiniry. In the^Dih century Frnneep nearly half the population 
has no franchise, for women in that country cannot yet vote 
in elections^ 


With this theoretic background and historic evidence, we 
can certainly describe ancient Indian stntei as republics 
in the same seme in which the ancient states of Greece and 
Rome were given that designation. Sovereignty in these states 
was vested not in one individual, nor in a small number of per¬ 
sons^ but in a Ihitiy numerous class^ In the beginning this 
class consisted only of the descendants of the Kshaiiiya Cimilic^ 
who had colonised the land» brought it under cultivation 
and ruunded the new state. It appears that even the Kshatriya 
families, who arrived later, did not ^jpy'the privilege ofadmisEion 
to the ruling cla^ for a long time. The descendants of the ori*^ 
ginal Kshatnya families, wheae heads were called were 

known as faj^^njas^ whUe the rest of the Xshatrtyas were known as 
rdjans. In the famaus Andhaka-Vrishni republiCi the des¬ 
cendants ofSvaphalaka^ Chaitraka, Vasude%'a and Slni could be 
called rSjmyakju i the rest were all r^jans^ The com legend 
Vfish;^-rAjartjfa~gaKi^jajah would show that in the Vnshni re¬ 
public the power was vested in the original Kshairiya founder 
families. It may be interesting to note that in the eastern states 
of the G.S.A. the distinction between the descendants of the 
original settlers' families and those who arrived later, was for a 
Long dme recognised in the sphere of social life. 

The Kjshatriya sculm had mberited monarcblca) tradJtiom 
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and the leaders of the eoioiiisiiig: claimed and enjoyed 

the privilege of rDyal coronation and royal tide. KautHya 
(BL XU] undoubtedly usea the term with 

refctciicc to such republics where thh u^ge prevailed. When 
Yudhbbthlra in the AiatiahharnUi points out how in some places 
there were kings In every house^^ he obviously has small republics 
in view where this custom prevailed^ We can now well under¬ 
stand die statement In dicBoddhist hterature about the Lichclibavi 
Saihgha of republic having 770^ kings in it. The tmditianal 
number of the original Kahntriya setders^ who had colonised 
Muzafiarpur district was 7707 ; each one of them enjoyed the 
tide of fdja and dauxied the privilege of abludon in the corona¬ 
tion tank {ubhuh^bi^titrxiftr) ^ which is referred to in the Jatakas^ 
and IS still remembered at VaisilL He also had his own crown- 
pnncci general and treasurer, Vaisali was a small rcpubJicj 
covering not more than the area of one district^ and IT it had 
7707 kingSp one can weU undcrsuind the tnunt in the Ldilmistara 
that everybody at VaHali con^dered himself to be a king,* 

In course of txmtt political power became more broadbased in 
the republics* The distinguishes between two types of 

the Kshatriya republic; or republic w'as one where 

power was vested in the descendants of the original foundcr- 
JamilLes enjoying the title of the r^a j whereas rdjak^ga^ or 
republic was one where it was vested in aU the Kshatriya {amLliES^ 
whether descended from tlic original founders or not.* We can 
thcrelbre well understand how the Santiparvan in one place 
dcscrilies the members of a republic as equal to one another in 
thdr cAsXf^ and family stanus,^ 

Brahmatias enjoyed high social privileges in ancient India; 
Some of them used to take to the military profession also and 
would ofien found their own republican states ; one such state 
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existed in Sindh at the time of the invasion of A exandcr the 
Great, Iti Brahman a republics ihcy enjoyed the privileged 
position) but whether they had the same in Kshatriya republics) 
wt do not know. 

The Art/iaiastTa XI, i would show that in some TcpubUes, 
both tlie military and trading classes shared the political power.^ 

The govermng das in the Cara state was thtts a fairly large 
one, probably as numerous as the corresponding elastin the 
ancient republics of Greece or Rome. 

We can, therefore) legitimately describe the ancient Gaija / 
states as republics in the same sense in which the standard ^ 
works on the political science describe the states of Athens, 
Sparta or Venice as republics, remembering at the same time 
that they were not democrades of the modem type, where 
the franchise is vested in as large a number of dtirens as possible. 
Politicai power was mairdy in the hands of the Kshatriyas. In 
ancient Greece, there was often a canBtet between aristocracy, 
which wielded the power, and the common people, who wanted 

to have it. We do not know whether there were Such conflicts 
in and cut India. 

There is suffident evidence to show that in the Cana states 
the a on-Kshairiyas were sharpjy distinguished from the ruling 
aristocracy. This distitietion was so well established that 
spcdal terms were devised to indicate it. Thus in the Malava 
a nd Kshudraka Gana ataies, the terms Malava and Kshudraka 
dcnoled only the members of the privileged Kshatriya order ; 
those, who were neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brahmarias, 
were called, not Miilavas or Kshiidrakas, but Malavyas and 
Kshudrakyas respectively. It seems that the Brahmaras couldgci 
exemption IVom being designated as Milavyas and Kshudrakyas 
under certain circumstances, which, however, are not quite dear.* 
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Let uA hqw tr^ce the history af our republics* As shown 
already, monareby was the norma! fonn of govemment in the 
Vcdic age. It wii$ a period of Aryan expansion and the advan¬ 
tages of a capable and unitary leadership were naturalty valu¬ 
ed. Curiously enough a tradition narrated to Megasthenes 
in the 4 lh century B> ;d&o averred that monarchy was the ear* 
licr and demooacy the later foi™ of government, * The MadraS;, 
the KuruSj, the Panchalas^ the ^ibis and the Vidchas^ who hgure 
reptibiics in the 6ih century B. C-i were all mnnarchles in pre~ 
historic times as shown bfy the pre-Buddhist genealogies of their 
dynasties preficrvcd in thePuranaa. 

The concluding hymn of the prays that the delibera¬ 

tions of the samili should be harmonious and the mindj of its 
members well-disposed towards one another and its conclusions 
i inanimous,* Tt is not impossible to argue that the hope and 
tne dcsideratiini expressed m the hymn refers to the dellbera" 
tive and adnunistrativc activity of a republican state^ UsuaU 
l/i howeverj the samti b associated with a king and served ai 
a ehcek upon hb p^wec. It tS, therefore, doubtFul whether 
it denoted the Central Assembly of a republican state. The 
hymn by itself cannot condufllvely prove the existence of a re- 
publican state. 

In one place we get a reference to several kings meeting 
together In one In another place we get the significant 

^tement that he alone bctxtuics a king whose leadership of the 
State is assented to by kings.^ The kings here referred to were 
probably the heads of the Kshatriya {kmilies, entided to coro¬ 
nation and tbestatc coniemplated by this passaged one which was 
thenrototypeofthebterrepubHtaabeady described above* The 
sovereign power of course rested not in the populace in geneml 
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Ijut in the aristocmtic leaden of the cantom who were fairly 
numerous. If the Jcingship or leadenhip asBcmet) (o by theip 
became hereditary in the coune of time, the normal monarchy 
of the later period was evolved. If, on the other hand, power 
was delegated to their leader by the memben of the aristocracy 
for a short time, and if the leadership was not allowed to become 
hereditary, then circumstances were created whicli were to deve¬ 
lop into the Kshatriya republics of the later dmes known as 
gajas w samgkas. It is interesting to add that the kingship 
h discdosed in Homer similaTljr replaced bjraristocmey 
at c, 700 B, C. cm account of the power passing into the hands 
of a relatively small tiumber of privileged persons.^ 

A wcU-known passage in the later Vedic Uteraiure» ohaerva 
that the kings of the eastemcia were known a* or empe¬ 

rors, those of the Sitvatoa as Bltojas, those of the Nkhyas and 
A^chayas ^ Svartfs^ while the countriu to the north of the 
Himalayas like the Uttaramadras and Uturakurus had a tmrSjfa 
State and then people were called vkSfe, There is some differ¬ 
ence of opinion about the meaning of the terms SearSft and 
Bhofoj,* but there can be no doubt that the oairdjya stales of the 
Uttaralcurus and the Uttaramadras were kingless 
States, where people, that is the heads of founder lamilie*, were 
confccraied for the rulership.* It is worth noting that the 
Punjab, which was near the homeland of the Utlamkunii and 
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the Uttaramadraa, coiidnued to have republicaji statea down 
to the 4tli century A. as will be ioon shown. 

In historic time^ republics were flounshiiig in ancient India in 
a north-western and in a north-eastern zon^-, Curiously enough 
so\ith IndiAj where democracy was more effective in the realm 
of local government than in nortli India^ docs not seem to have 
developed any democratic state or republic- We shall now briefly 
notice the difFerent repubUm that flourished in hbtoiic times^ 
We shall start from the norths w^t.* 

The Punjab and the Indus valley were pre-einlncntly the 
land of republics from 500- C. to 400 A. D. UnTortunately 
in the case of some of thcnip^ we know nothing but their names 
fortunately preserved by some grammarians. To this category be^ 
long the VfikaSp the Damanis, the Parivas and thcKambojas. The 
Tiigarta-shashtkaSj according to Fanitil (V^ 3^ 116^, formed 
conredcratlon of six states which^ according to EheJTiiiiitA (compo^ 
9 cd about a thousand years later)^ were Kaundoparatha^ Da^aki 
Kmushtakijalamad^rajraagup^ andjanaki. Coins issued with 
the legend TrakalaJaMpadasa, colfiagc of the Trakata (Trigarta) 
country^ seem to have been issued by them-* It b likely that this 
confederation flourished in the JulUndar Doab and later became 
a unitary state under the name of the Kunindas^ coins issued by 
whomp but belonging to a later periodj have been found in large 
numbers.* In the course of the description of Aijuna^s couquests 
in the Punjab^ tfu Afahabhdrala mentions* the Paflchaga^ and 
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Saptagaiu republics. These were probably federations of 
five and seven republics. The federating units may have been 
some of the Punjab republics mendoued by Paomi. 

The Arjunayanas flourished as a republic in the Agra* 
Jaipur tract from Soo B* G* to 40O O. Their coins have 
been faund, which do not bear the name of any king or general j 
the legend is dmpb' Arjuim^nSndm 'victory to the Arju* 

nayanas.' The coins belong to r, 100 B. C., but the Arjunayana 
state must have been much more ancient, for the ruling class 
believed that it wm descended from Arjuna, the epic hero. They 
worked in close cooperation with the Yaudheyas, their northern 
neighbt>urSp who believed themselves to be the descendants 
of Dharma, the eldest brother of Atjuna. 

The Yaudheya republic was a. fairly extensive state. The 
hndspots of its coins show that it extended from Saharanpur In. 
the east to Bahavalpur in the west, from Ludhiyana in the north" 
west to Delhi in die souih-east« It was a confedenttion of three 
republics. Rohiak in the Punjab wiis the capital of one of them, . 
and northern Pahchila^ known as Bahudhanyaka (rich in com] 
country, was the centre of power of the second. Northern Raj* 
putana seems to have been in the jurbdiction of the third. The 
powerful trans-Bens state, mentioned by Alexander's historians, 
which poss<^cd fertile territory and virile inhabitants, and 
which was governod by an aristocracy exerdsing its power with 
justice and moderation, is obviously the Yaudheya republic. 
The Vaudheyas had an unsurpassed reputation for bravery, 
and no wonder ; for they were the devotees of Karttlkcya, the 
gcncrali^imrp of gods. They were, therefore, also known as 
Maltamayurakaii, peacock (majpSm) being the vehicle of Kan- 
tikeyaA It was this reputation of their bravery and the report 
about the rich resources of their ^late that made Alexander’s 
soldiers lose their heart and refuse to advance fuitbcr. The 
Yaudheyas continued to flourish down to the end of the m 
century A. D,p when they wm tcmporari!y overpowered by 
Kanishka I. But they soon became *insubordmate’, as a record 
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of their enemy puis it, <owmg to their pride due tc their valour 
bein^ respected by all the Kshattriyas*,^ and rebelled against 
the Kushana Hegemony. They not only reasseried their in¬ 
dependence in f, 335 A. O., but dealt a powerful blow to the 
Kushana empire from which it could not recover,* They were 
dourisbing as a republic down to c, 350 A. D. Their subsequent 
hisiory b unknown. 

The Madras in the Central Punjab were a republican state 
during the .jth century A. D ^ they scent to be identical with 
the Ka^as whose republic is mentioned by Alexander^ his- 
torians with its capital at Sialkot. They disdained to purchase 
peace by surrender and fought against the Creek invader to the 
bitter end. This republic continued to flourish down to the 
4tii century A. D. 


The Malavas and the Kshudrakas were among those re» 
puhlia, which oflered stoutest resistance to Alexander the Great. 
The region between the Che nab and the Ravi along witlt some 
^territory further south was the homeland of the Mala^'aa at this 
time, and the Kshudrakas were their southern neighbours.* 
In order to meet Alexander’s invasion, they formed an niu^ rr c , 
but before their armies could effect a junction, Alexander struck 
against the Malavas. The Malavas, who could muster an army 
about 1,00,000 strong, offered bitter oppodtion, and Alexander 
almost lost his life while trying to capture one of their forts. Even¬ 
tually both the Malavas and the KsHudrakas were compelled to 
sue for peace. The two states, however, became wiser by this 
defeat and formed a confederation which lasted for a few 
decades. In tbt Mahebhdrttta, the Malavas and the Kshudrakas 
are always mentbned together,* and grammarians refer to a 
peculiar dual compound formed from the names of the two states. 
Lattr on the Kshudrakas Beem to have completely meiged in 
the M^avas, who eventually migrated to Ajmer-Chitor-Tonk 
area in e. too B. C,, and to the modem provmce of Mkiwa. 
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about 400 year! later, TTiey were for a dme lubju^ted by 
the Scythians in e, i^q a. but they reasserted their indc^ 
pendence in e. A. D. Tliey claimed descent from the 
illustrious Ikshvaku stock of Sri-Rlmaehandfa, They have left 
a very copiom copper currency* whose legends do not mention 
any king but commemoraie the victory of the Malava republic. 

The precise location of the Agesinae and the £jbtS| who 
were in the nieghbourhood of the Milavas at the tune of Alex¬ 
ander s invasion, is not known. The ^ibis had a monarchy 
in tJie earlier days hut became a republic bier. By r, too B. C. 
they migrated to Madhyamika, near Qhitor in Rajputona* 
where a large number of their coins, issued ui the name of their 
republic* and not th^t of any king^ have been found*^ 

In the neighbourhood of the Kshudtakad there was another 
republic, that of the Ambash^as (Sambasiai of the Greeks), 
Curiius expressly describes their form of goveminent as demo¬ 
cratic. Tliey had an army of 60,000 foot, 6*000 cavalry and 
500 chariots, and had elected three generals to oppose Alexander 
the Great. Eventnalty* however* they decided to submit to 
him following the advice of their elders. Their later history 
is dot known 

The Andhaka-Vrishnis* the Ysdavas, the Kukkuras and the 
Bhojas are described in the as having their full 

conhdence in the leadership of Kjishna. Probably they, formed 
a federal republic at least for some time.* The 
states of Kathiawar mentioned by tht. Arihalastra (Bk. XI) appear 
to have continued the ancient republican traditionp 

The Buddhist canon and the Jatokas and thcLr commentadcs 
dinclose the existence of e large number of rcpublio flourish¬ 
ing tn the Gorakhpur division of U* P. and in northern Bihar, 
Of course the Bhaggas, the Bulb, the Rohyas and the Moriyai 
were very small states, hardly more extensive than a tehsil or 
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twd or the modern dmes. The Sikyas. the MaUas. the Lichchhn- 
vis and the Vvdchas were relatively bigcr, but the total extent 
of the temtorics of all these four states did not cover an area 
of more than aoo miles m length and too miles in breadth, 
between Gorakhpur in the west and Darbbanga Ln the east, 
between the Ganga to the south and the Himalayas to the north.^ 
or these four states, that of the Saky as Vfas the smallest and occu¬ 
pied a portion of Gorakhpur district. The MaUas were to them 
east and occupied the territory round Kusinagar. Then came 
the OehchhavU aLnd the Videhafi. 

Some dqubu arise as to the nature of the ^akya state. Some 
references in the Buddhist canonical hterature suggest that the 
Sakyas had a monarchy. Bhaddiya, who was a king in Buddha's 
time, takes a week to arrange for the succession to his kingdom 
when he deddes to enter the Holy Order. We, however, know 
that each member of the Kshatrija aristocracy, which ruled 
these eastern states, was entitled to call himself a tdjS, and 
Bhaddiya may have been a raja in that restricted sense of the 
term. Jntaka evidence shows that the Sakyas had an Assembly 
Hall, where all of them used to meet and decide imponam 
questions of peace, war and alliance. 11 does not refer to a here- 
cBtary king ruling over the whole stale. 

There is no doubt that the Mallas, the Lichchhavis and 
V yC the Videhas were republics during the life time of the Buddha. 
Their neighbours, the kings of Magadha and Kosala, were 
amdous to conquer them, and so we find these repubUcs often 
forming confederation among themselves. Sometimes we find 
the Lichchhavis confederating whb the Mallai and sometimes 
with the Videhas. The latter two, however, disappear tom 
history from r. 500 B. G., when they were conquered by Magsir 
dha. The Lichchhavis had also to bow before the Magadhan 
imperiaUsm, but they reasserted their independence by c. 300 
B. C. They were a powerful state at the beginning of the 4th 
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C^Cury A. D» and it was by ait alliaitce with them that the Guptas 
could rise to the miperLal pf^ridon. 

shall now proceed to consider the constitution and the 
administrative machinery of andent Indian republics. Our 
main handicap is the absence of sidfident evidence to enUghten 
us upon the point. We shall have to consider dbconncclcd 
data, often belonging to widely distant ceriluries and referring 
to dilfcrent states and draw a composite picture. This method 
has its own obvious limitations and dangers, but there is no 
other procedure possible in the present state of our knowledge. 

It is dear that the constitutionai machinery of small states 
like those of the Moriyas, the Kjohyas and the SakyaJ^ which 
included hardly a few score viUagea in their jurisdiction, must 
have been different from that prevailing in big states like those 
of the Yaudheyas and the Malavas, which covered extensive 
territories induding dozens of dries and thousands of tnllagcSi 11 
appears that In the small states of north-eastern India, most of 
the members of the Central Assembly lived in the capital where 
they used to meet frequently in the Assembly Hall (santhMgam) 
to transact business of the state. Each member qf the aris¬ 
tocratic order was known as a rJja and hti son as an tipardJdJ' 
Probably the r£jd held some Kemindari land in the molfusil which 
he managed through his local agents. Besides the governing 
class, the population comUted of a laigc number of artisans 
farmers, servants and serfs. When a quarrel ar^se between the 
farmers and aervanta of the Koliyas and the 3 akyas about the 
dhtribution of the water of the Rohi^, they reported it to the 
officer of their own statc^ who in turn appraised their r^'iSf about 
iti It is the latter^ who decided to go on war with the opposing 
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stale. This LdcuJent, tfccrdbre, show? that the conutKiacra had 
not much voice in the momciitouit deosions of the ceutruJ govern- 
mcfii on important [opic» like peace or war, which alTectqd 
the whole population. There were, however, a number of 
small lowna and villages in the Saiya state, which had their 
own Assemblies mceiin^ Lq thetr Assembly Hails {smiihagaras),^ 
It la very likely that in th^ village assemblies the non-privilegcd 
classes may have had an equal voice in loeal alfatrs. 

The administration of bigger stales like that of the Yandhe- 
yas or the M^avas was natnrally organised in a dircrent way, 
llicy were divided into provinces, each under a separate gover¬ 
nor, probably recruited from the privileged dasg. The numerous 
ciUes of the state eonstituted separate government units, com^ 
pletely autoaontous, and administered by thcii- leading mem 
Unfortunately we do not know how che» city councils were 
oonstituied. It is likely that the members of the privileged 
order may have dominated in thetn, but what wc know of other 
city councils functioning in monarchical states enables us to 
infer that traders, artisans and agriculmrists also belonging to 
the general population* may have had their own representatives 
on that body. In the village councils of the hundredi of villages 
that were situated in these states, the average population must 
have had the dominating voice. It is likely that the headman 
of the vihage may have been a member of the ruEng daaa ; 
the bureaucracy also may have been largely recruited from it. 
But the vast majority of the members of the viilage councils 
must have bebeged to the different trades and professiona 
which were recmiied from all Haw< canes. 

The soveret^ty in these republics was vested in a very 
large Centra] Assembly, Its membership is stated to have been 
as high as 5,000 among the Yaudheyas and 7,707 amt^ ng the 
lichchhavis. The Kshudrakas had Sent 150 of their leading men 
to negotiate peace with Alexander ; the number of the members 
of their Central Assembly may have been probably much larger, 

». The Uirmbly hi»U ftf the villus* Chatuwa Ji cxpmily meniicprd b ibe 
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These figures do doubt strike ui as very large ; but we should 
not forget that iu TOntempqrary Greece, the Athenian Assembly 
«ns£sted of 43,000 ddaens, each of whom had a right to attend 
ia meetings. In actual practice, however, net all the members 

cared to attend. The country people did not like to spend time 

and money to attend all the meetings. The normal attendance 
was 3,000 to g,ooo, hardly 7 or B per cent of the total membership. 
The Central Assembly of 7,707 members of the Ltchchhavis 
or of 5,000 of the Yaudheyas probably consisted of the descendants 
of the founder members of the privileged aristoaacy, who were 
all entitled to the honorific title rjjj.’ Some of them stayed 
at the capital and some were scattered in moffusil or serving there 
as important government officers. They were all entitled to 
attend, but at ordinaty meetings of the Assembly hardly lo per 
cent members may have attended, as in ancient Athruis, If a 
city like Nyaaa had an Assembly of 30 eoiincillors, a big state like 
that of the Yaudheyas might well have had one of 5,000. We 
■hcMild DDi forget that the membership depended upon belonging 
to the privileged order, and no oac who belonged to it by his birth 
and ejctraction could be excluded from it; eachmember was ex- 
tremely jealous of his proud position and extraction. Thc^e was 
no question of the possibility of a number of them being represeri- 
tated by one representative, even if the principle of representation 
had been known at the rime, which of course was not the case. 
In ancient Indian repubhes, there was then no electoral role 
giving a list of qualified voters f nor were there any periodical 
dectioas. Had any such existed, they would have been referred 
to in the literature bearing upon the science of polity. 

Dr. Jayaswal has suggested that in some of these stales there 
were two Houses, an Upper and a Lower House.* This seems 
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to be very imprab^ble. The mcoahers of the privileged classes, 
who ccinstiiutcd the Assembly^ were very jealcua of iheir stains 
and exiractiorij and would hardly have tolerated an Upper 
House. The elders, on whose advice the Ambashthas decided 
lo make peace with Alexander, w'crc not the mejnbers of a House 
of Elders, but the senior persons of their own order. 

Sovereignty warS vested in these large Central A^embljcs^ 
which were very jealous of their rights and pow ens. They elect¬ 
ed not only the members of the executive, but also the military 
leaders. Wien reports reached about the impending invasion 
of Alexander the Great, the Ambashthas elected three generals 
renowned for their bravery and military skill to lead their ar¬ 
mies. It seems that tike the Homan Senate, the Assemblies 
of these republics elected their own generals for the diflerent 
campaigns.* The dection in the beginning at any rate was 
for a spedhe campaign ; this was a precaution against a general 
seizing all the powers of the state. W hat was true of th e Ambash- 
^has of the 4ih century B. C. was true also of the Yaudheyas 
of the 4th century A. for an inscription of the Gupta period 
refers to a general elected, paraskrit^^ by the Yaudheya 
Gradually these tended lo become hcrcdiiary. The 
Maiava general, who regained the independence for hb state 
in r. a5E5 A-D., belonged to a famtly w^hieh w^as entrusted with the 
military leadership for three generations.^ Its leaders, how¬ 
ever, were not permitted to have any regal tide Uke fdjd or 
mahdrdja* 

The evidence of the Buddhist literature shows that the 
Central Assembbes of the republics controlled foreign aflairs, 
entertained ambassadors and foreign princes, considered their 
proposals and decided the momentous issues of peace and warA 
On grave occasions the latter power was entrusted to a smaller 
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body I the 150 ^ambassador^’^ deputed by the ICshudrakas to 
Alexander the Great, were obviously the leading members of 
their Central Assembly ; they had been entrusted ^ilh fttU 
powers to condude the treaty.^ Some WTiters were of the opi¬ 
nion that it is in. the interest of the gamu themselves that they 
should not disonss delicate questions like peace and war in the 
General Assembly p but should leave them to the decision of the 
Executive,* It is quite possible that this policy might have 
been followed in some states in order to ensure &ecreeyi so ne* 
cessary for the success in foreign policy^ But their number 
was not large* for one of the weaknesses of the Gana state fre¬ 
quently empha^sed by constitutional writers Ls its incapacity 
to preserve poHticaL secrets- 

Generally speaking the Excraitivc was under the complete 
conuol of the Ccniral Assembly in the republican states- 
Sri Kfishnap >vho was the President of the Andhaka-Vflshm state^ 
bitterly complains to Nirada that he is not the master but the 
slave of the Central Assembly^ as he has to listen patiently to the 
bitter criticisms of the diflerent partiesJ The ArlAaldstm 
(Bk* XI} shows that if the President of the Saihgha ( S^ghamukh^) 
Of the members of the Executive Council were guilty of the mifi- 
management of the public funds or violating the ordinary laws 
of the land, they could be dismissed and punished by the state 
tribunals. The Executive was thus under the complete constitu¬ 
tional control of the Central A^mbly^ Though there Ls no 
speeifie evidence cm the point, it is almost ceftain that the appoint¬ 
ments to the state servic^a and the governorships of the proviacci 
must have been made by the Central Asgcmbly. That must have 
been one of the reasons for the keen contest for power that was 
often going on in that body. 

The Assembly Hall also served the purpose of a social dub, 
where social and reHgious topics were also discussed at dates, 
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The Millaf of Kuslnagar discussed the problems about the 
fufieml of the Buddha and the disposal of hw ashes in tkeir Assem¬ 
bly HftlL They* as well as the Lichchhavis, are known to have 
requested the Blessed One to perform the opening ceremonies 
of their new Asacmbly Halt by hrat using them for delivering 
a Bermon to a coogregaiiou assembled thereifi. 

The mcetiDgs of the Assembly held for such religious or 
sodai funciiom may have been p^ceful * but such was not 
very often the ease when pohlicat matters of moment had to 
be diseased and dedded* Many of the Assemblies of these 
republics» like the Parliaments and munidpalides of the modem 
age, were tom by party factions ; m fact the Buddhist iitemturej 
the Artha^Mra and the Mithdbharaia point out that Eamily quar* 
rcla* party facdons^ lure of corruption^ internal dissensions and 
mutual recriminations among the members of the Assembly 
constitute the main weaknesses of the Gam states. Bhishma em* ^ - 
phasises again and again that the danger from foreign invasion 
is not at all so great as the darker from the internal quarrels.^ 

\ The latter were often carried to such an extent that leaders and 
members of diflfcreni parties would not even speak with one 
another. The language used by Bhbhma to describe the strained 
relations among the republican parties is almost a paraphrase 
of the words in Buddhist Litera iute used to dcaoribe the condidons 
of the Lichchhavis after the seeds of dissentions were succesafuJJy 
sown among them by spies and agents of their enemy* king 
f Ajaiaiatni^ The Buddha and Narada* who viewed the republics 
v^lh a sympathetic eye, warn them against these dissensions and 
give helpful suggestions as to how they were to be avoided,^ 


KautU>'a, who was unsympathetic to tbem^ suggests several 
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crooked methods by whicth the internal feuds enuM be fuirther 
intrasified (Bk. XI). 

PcrsoDal rivalry and greed for power were usually at the 
root of party ^ictians^ As in mesdem times, bo in ancient daySp 
members used to form groups of their own m order to get power 
for themselves. Those, who were energetic in habits and skilful 
in organisaiton and noted for successful oratory, ustiaJly succeeded 
in. gaining power in their hands. ‘ When two parties were more 
or leas evenly balanced, small groups of members made or unmade 
the governments as in modem days. Seme maubers had a 
nuisance value ; they were equally a source of trouble w^hether 
they were Lnduded or excluded from the party, iAhgfrA 
Akrura had^ the u^maablc reputation of belonging tq^diis class 
iH^c Andhaka Vr^hnl statc*.| As in modem Limes so m ancient 
idaySiTTwiS^usuaUy found to oe a difficult task to oust the party 
in power,* When the Assembly was torn by factions, the tnA 
of its President was very diiicuk. Often he was forbualy attacked 
by both the pardcs, neither of whom w-as usually endrely in the 
right. Under such drcumirtmicrj, like the mother of two soi^ 
who arc gambling with each other^ the impartial President, 
anxious for the welfare of the state, could wish success to neidier 
party. Keeping himself unniffled* he ^ould try to restore a 
calm atmosphere to ensure w proper conslderadon of the poinU 
at issue^ 

In the ideal Ga^a state, th ere were no partis and matters were 
not pressed to a vote* Meetings were characterised by cemeord 
and harmony and the opinions of the ciders and not the vote of 
the maiority decided the i^e. This w^as the usimj practice 
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nmoRg the Lichchhavi* during the golden period of their repub¬ 
lican constitution.* The Assembly of the Ambashtha repub¬ 
lic first appointed generals to oppose Alexander the Great, 
but later accepted the advice of their elders and decided to make 
peace proposals. 

Chap. 107 of the ^aniiparvan gives us a good picture of the 
inicnal condition of an ideal republic. The rising generation 
was properly educated and the youths were taught proper manners 
and made to realise that they must follow the path of virtue 
and the lead of the elders. Experienced siaicsmen noted for their 
valour, intelligence and prompt dispatch were entrusted with the 
responsible posts in the administration and they usually enabled 
the republic to tide over serious crises. Delicate qucsiiona of 
policy, internal or external, were left to be tadded by them i 
ihey were not publicly discussed in the parliament. Members 
of the government worked in harmony and concuid to achieve 
the interests of the state. Spies and ambassadors were selected 
with great care and particular attentbn was paid to the develop¬ 
ment of a sound ccotwinic policy to ensure the prosperity of 
the state and the people. 

Normally the republican government was a government 
jby parti cs. We have already explained above how they came into 
ttiistence. The party system was so eoromon among the repu¬ 
blics, tltat it is referred to even by the grammarians. The term 
was used to denote the rival parties and the term ^ui- 
JtnNMsnit to their rivalry.* As in modem parliaments, members 

of the parties sat in separate groups.* VsrgyB^ and^akfli/s 

were the technical tenm used to denote party members. Parties 
were usually named after their leaders; rarudow-rffrgjo was the 
name to denote a member of the party of Vasudeva or Knshnnf 
a member of Akriira party, and so on, 

.♦i It is but natural that some rules of procedure should have 
' been evolved as far as the debates and working of the Assembly 
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were CDnccmed. But unfortumtely they arc not anywhere 
deserribed fay our poliucai writers^ We can get, howcvcTj sorne 
idea in the matter if we assume, as h very probable, that the 
rules of the procedure and the debates in the mcctingi of the 
Buddhist samgfui were modelled on those of the Assemblies of 
the Cam or Saihghas states. A Buddhist chapter required a 
quorum of 1 it is very likely that a similar rule may have 
prevailed in the meetings oF the political Samgha^ eapccially 
when we remember that usually there were parties keen in 
getting power ia their own hands. P^nini refers lo gam-tilfm 
as the person whose attendance completed the quorum in a 
Gana and to Samgha-iilha as one who completed the quorum of 
the lamghst. The person who acted m a 'whip* to secure the 
quorum is described ^gampHToka by xh^MaMvagga (IIL 3. 6.) 
There was an officer who was in charge of the ailotment of scats; 
probably the executive had the seats on a dais and other members 
were grouped partywise in their front. The saihghamuKhja or the 
President of the State prt^lded over the A^mbly and regulated 
its debate. He was to observe strict impartiaiity ; otherwtre he 
was furiously eriticbed. Tht resolution wm formally moved 
by its mover and then ihc debate followed. In the Buddhist 
SiXjhgha the practice was that tbesse in favour of the prDpc3sal 
kept silciit, w^hile those w^o were agamst it expressed their 
dissent. It is, however, ver>' likely that in the political Samgha 
where passions often ran high, both sides must have voidforously 
expressed their votes. In the Buddhist Sarhgh^i^ ai Ui some modem 
legislatures, a motion was thrice proposed and passed. One 
may doubt whether thb procedure was followed in the meetings 
of the political Assemblies. In the case of difference of opinion 
^Tjtcs were taken and the majority view prevailed. When 
the ultimatum w'as received by iheSakyas from the Kd^ala king^ 
who was besieging their capital, their Assembly assembled to deli* 
berate whether they should open the gates or not. Some favoured 
the proposal, others opposed it. Eventually, thcieforcj votes were 
taken to ascertam the majority view^, which it was dboovercd 
favoured capitulation,^ Accordingly action was taken. This 
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procedure, being tbe obvious and natural one^ miisi have been 
followed everywhere^ 

In the Buddhist Saihgha the voting tvas somethnes done by 
the secret method (giifhaka) , some tim es by the whispering mcUiod 
{mkiin^japak^m) and sometimes by the open method J 

Voting dchets were in the form of sticks of diflercut colours and 
a peison called Ialdka-grdfwf;& collected them; iater they were 
counted by Uic President, The tecimical term for vote was chhanda 
which meant Free choice.We may well presume ilm the above 
procedure in the Buddhbt Saihgba was followed in the RepublU 
can A^embltes^ since the Latter served ai the model for the former* 

li is ahncysl certain that there must have been clerks of the 
House, who tnufii have kept records of its proceedings. Matters 
when once properly and finally decided, were not allowed to 
be reopened. {Diggh^nikajUt IL p. 25ioJ. 

Let us now consider the Central Executive of the C?an« state. 
Its membership varied with the size and traditions of each Stale, 
The Malla state^ which was small, had an executive of four 
mcmfacra only^ all of whom are known to have taken a prominent 
part at the funeral of the Buddha. The Lichchhavis, whose state 
was a bigger onCj had a council of nine^ though the membership 
of their Assembly numbered 7^707* The confederation of the 
Lichchha^'is and the Videhaa had an executive of iS. We have 
no infurmadon of tlie strength of the executive of the larger states 
like the Ymidheyas, the Malavas and the Kshudiakns^ but their 
number could not have been much bigger. 

The evidence of the grammarians also points to the same 
conclusion. WIicn Patanjali refers lo a Saihgha as p4in€haka^ 
or d&Mah or he probably has the strength of its exe¬ 

cutive in mtnd^ which consisted usually of five or Icn or twenty 
persons. When the Amtaga 4 cd^iiir* refers to ten principal 
Daiarabas headed by Samudravijaya and to Baladeva and his 
four deputies, it obviously has the number of the executives of the 
republics in view. The Mf^hamgga aho speaks of five different 
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Icinds of Sdrhghas, Damdy those who had a taggia (excctitive}^ 
of four^ five, len, twenty or tnorr. 


We may thercrore well conclude that nofnLaJJy speaking 
the executJye of a republic consisted of 4 to ^^0 member?. The 
150 eminent roen of tall Stature and Slatdy appearance that were 
sent by the Ksbtidraka republic to negotiate peace with Alexander 
were probably the notabici of the state and not tnembci? of its 
executive ; an executive council of 150 h too large a body to work 
promptly and efficiently. 

The Central Assembly must have elected the member^ of 


the Executive Council, Whether the election could be made 
from among the members of a few leading Emilies, or whether 
anybody could offer himself as a candidate, we do not know. 
Gradually in the course of lime, the posts of ihe coundhon 
became inorc or less hereditary^ though a formal election was 
Tobably necessary before the son could succeed the father. 
The family of Siisoma, who succeeded In recovering the inde* 
pendence of the Mala^ras^ was at the head of its executive and 
military affairs at least for three generaiioos.* ^ThcArthaJdsir^ 
shows that the sons of councillors, if not pcimitted to succeed 
to the posts of their lathers^ would often create commotion 
in the body politic by joining the enemy. Among some republics^ 
like those of the Lichchhavts and the Vaiidheyaa, the coundllorA 
were given regal title! The AfKlavas how^ever, did not permit 
this prejeedure t even the great leader, who re-established their 
independence in e. ^^5 A. D. is seen not to take any royal titles 
in the document of the official proclamation of hia victory. 


The Gan a states were famous for ihdr military traditions. 
We mavp therefore, take it for granted that the members of their 
Executive must have been normally capable captains and dauntJeaA 
leaders, competent to guide the slate on occasions of emergency. 
Id addition they wtcc to be men of tact and experience, energetic 
in action, firm in resolution and well grounded in the laws* 
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ctutoms and traditions of the country.! 

The President of the Executive Council probably the 
ren ent of the Assembly also, Besides supervising the general 
administration, one of the chief concerns of the President was 
to ensure internal harmony by promoting concord and prevent- 
ii^ quarrels,* For iniemal dissension was the main weakness 
of a Cana state, which often contributed to its downfall. Foreign 
affairs constituted the portfolio of one member ; he used to 
recewe the reports of spies and membert of the secret service. 
Treasury was in charge of a second member ; he was also autho-* 
nsed to invest the state funds and to realise the state debts * 
Justice was the portfolio of a third member ; he was to decide 
chdl and criminal cases, probably as an applellaie court, according 
to the laws of the land.* The drtAcjilrfra describes how hostile 
kings would try to bring him into disrepute by sending young 
widows to him, ostensibly for the purpose of pleading for their 
nghts to P^prrty, but really for leadii^ them astray into the path 
of vice. The police and revenue must Have been the portfolios 
^ two members, as also trade and industry ; we should not 
fo^et that many of the republics were as much noted for thcH 
mujtary tradhions as for their commercial prc-cmiiiencc * 

It is not unlikely that the status and privileges of all the 
memben! of the Executive Council were not exactly alike • The 
same is the case in some modern (cahincu. 
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The differeni departmenis had their own officer of 

S In small states like those of the Saityaa and the Kol^ 

they could directly report unusual t 

auVhoriues ; in bigger «at«, they must have reported throug 

'*'*''^Tbig ^publics like those ofthe Yaudhey-a* aud 
draS had a number of dties which had full internal autonomy. 
How were their councils usually elected, we do not know 
frt ZrUdy that not only the privileged Kshamya^ 
but also trades, industries and professions were 
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also prospered tuider their rrgimc 5 the Punjab and Sindh 
republics were studded with nuntemus and prosperous cities. 
They encouraged freedom of thought, which in its turn resulied 
in philosophical progress. This is particularly noteworthy about 
the Eitslcrn RepublicSr whose citizens have made rich contribu-^ 
tlons 10 the philosophy as developed in ihe Upauishads, Buddhism 
and Jainhm. In the Indus valley abo there were many philoso¬ 
phers who impressed ihc Greeks by their ihcorics and viewsH 

Most of tile republics had a dan origin and the members 
of ihc privileged aristocracy believed ihemsclvcs to be metnbera 
of one stock or descended from one eponymous hero- Member^ 
ship of the Ccnlml Assembly seems to have been confined to 
tiiem* In ihe eily caiincUs and village assemblies^ however, 
all tlie leading classes and interests had their proper repre^nta* 
lion and voice* Tliere is no sufficient evidence to suggest that 
ihcrc was any serious clash of Lnierests between the memben 
of iJic privileged order and the resL We should not here forget 
that inter-marriages were fairly common down to the 5th cenlury 
A. D. and so the iCshatriyas could not have formed a water-tight 
privileged order. Members of the Vai^yaand the £udra classes^ 
w ho entered into the amiy and rose to high positions in it, could 
hardly have been denied die privileges of the Kstiairiya status^ 
A jffira of PiEirni suggests that the status of the Brahmaoas was 
the some as ttial of the Kihatri^as.^ 

The consciousness of a clan origin ieems to have played 
a great part in the formation of republics* Where it did not 
exists such a state did. not usually come into esdsicnce* It fiir* 
ther appears that the political hnrlKOZi and mduence of these 
states could not usually extend to territories where their own dan 
was not in ascendancy, tt U no doubt true that these stales 
often fonned federations lo present a stronger front to a common 
enemy I but they could not expand into a strong and big state like 
the Maim-an or the Gupta Empire. Their horizon w^as limited 
lo their homekmds. If iis freedom was threatened, they would 
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die fighting for it, but it did not occur to them that they might 
found a big north-western federation embracing the Punjab, 
Rajputana and Sindtu which could stand as a buUwork against 
the foreign im-ade^i^'he presence of the dan spirit to, cachatatc, 
the iniEmal diaseiisians tl^l often disfigured its politics and the 
love of freedom ^t djaracteibed its inhabitants naturally did 
^' nnt favour th* developmc nt o f a strong cen Ural govern ment, wii ioh 
must have neccasitated the transfer of conridcrablc power to 
its Central E:* ecu live. 

Let u* now examine the causes for the disappearance of|< 
these republics by r. 4™ A. D. Dr. Jayaswal has atiributctL 
their edipse and destruction to the imperialism of the Guptas. 
'Samudragupta, lik^Alexander, killed the free spirit of the 
country. He destroyed the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, who 
were the Dursery of freedom and many others of their class. 
This docs not seem to be true. Tlit republics of the Malat-aa 
and the Arjunayanas, the Yaudhcyai and the Madras had only 
accepted in a general way the imperial position ofSamiidragupta. 
Tiiey offered him tribute, but retained their autonomy. Their 
territories were never directly administered by the Guptas, -and 
so their republican institutions could not have been much 
affected. It should b= remembered that their independence 
had b=en completely eclipsed under the Mauryas and the ‘ 
Kushanas, but they once more emerged as republics when thi^ 
above imperialism declined. The Gupta tit perialism Iiad rot 
interfered with their autonomy and it is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how it could have been fatal to their dcniociatic 
institutions. 

The Nandsa inscripdons show that early in the 3rd century 
the leadership of the Milavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary families, which were claiming to be as respectable 
as the Ikshvaini race. The leaders of the Yaudheyas and the 
Sanakanikas had assumed the titles of Maharajas and Mahl- 
senapatis in the yth century. The same probably was the case with 
the Lichchhavi republic, for Kumaradcvi was an heiress to their 
dominion. Varahainihira of the yth cemury refers to the king 
of die Yaudheyas {Brihaisamhitii, X. 1 }. When the leadership 
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of rcpubUc* thus passed into the hands of hcreditaty presidents, 
who were military and claimed royal tides, they could 

no longer be distuiguished fiom monarchies. Why the democra- 
bc tradltmns were aUowed to be weakened, and why the republics 
permitted the new developments to take place « still an unsolved 
problem. The growing tendency to regard monarehy as divine 
have induerd the republics to accept the leadership of here, 
dilary presidenls. styled as Maharajas, Probablv it was felt 
that the unitary leadership facilitated by the kingship 
a better protection against invaaioiis than that offered by the 
group Hadciship possible in aicpublic. 
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CHAPTER Vll 


centkai. assembly 

In the modem 5ta,tc, the Ccnttal CovemineDt consists nf 
the of the Executive p—Kin^ or Prcsldent^—, his Council or 
Cubincti and a Legislature or Central Assembly, largely if not 
entirely popuUir in compontton, to controi the executive and 
enact the laws of the state* The pfobicrns connected with the 
Chief Executive Head have been already discussed in the courac 
of the last two chapters. We shall now coo^dcr those connected 
with the Central Assembly* Did a Central Assemblyj more 
or less similar to a modern democratic Parhamenti funedon in 
the difTerent stated of Andent Indb? Was: if existing in all the 
periods of her history nr was it confined io parlicwlar ages nr 
to particular types of states ? How were the members of the 
A^embly elected? Could they control the Executive? If so, 
to what extent ? Were they the custodians of the legislative 
pcjwcrs of the atatc or could the Executive pass law's indepen¬ 
dently of their sanction ? These are the questions that will 
be engaging our attention in this chapter^ 

We have shown already In the last chapter that Central 
Assemblies^ more or Jess similar to modern Parltametit, did exist 
in republics. The nature of the interests they represented 
and the control they exercised over the Executive have also 
been discussed. In this chapter we have now to see whether 
simitar bodies existed in monarchical states. 

A perusal of the Vedic literature makes li quite evident 
that Popular Assemblies controlling the kings of the numerous 
small states with which Afghanistan and the Punjab were then 
studded^ were a prominent feature of the Vedic polity. The 
averse state of the Rigvedic period oonsisted of only a few 
square mUes like the city state nf andent Greece. It had 
a capital, not much larger than the few dozen villages com¬ 
prised in iu VilLagcs had their own popular asembUes know'n 
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as ioAhSi and tht capital had tht Central Aasejnhljf for the whole 

State, which waa a s^mhL 

Sa&Ms and ram liir enjoyed a high prestige in the Vcdic age. 
They art- in one place^ described as the twin daughters of Praja- 
pati, the Creator, Ihis suggests that the people regarded both 
the assemblies almost ns divine instituiiona of hoary antiquity, 
and almnst coeval with the political life of the community, if 
not with the conimiinjty itself The India of the Vcdic age 
was studded with scores of such araemblies and the hope of the 
rising scholar and politician was to distinguish himself in their 
meetijigs.* Nay, the liopc was also expressed on behalf of every 
bride at the time of her marriage that she would in due course 
be abie to command the attention of the Assembly fay her powers 
of spi?edi and persuasion.* 

The Vcdic literature refera to the popular assemblie* of the 
age by three diJIerent terms, ifidatha^ jabhs and soatUit The 
precise meaning of these terms is difficult to determine and it 
seems not improbable that it may have differed from age to 
age and locaUty to locality. Modem scholars also have not 
been able to agree on the point. Ludw^ig, for insuuicc, holds 
that the sabha was something like the Upper House, where the 
priests and rich men were rtpresented, while the jami/r was some¬ 
thing like the Lower House, where ordinary commoners had their 
proper place, Zimmer on the other hand thought that sabhS 
was the village assembly and fomiti the Central Ajiserably of the 
whole tribe. Hillebrandt thought that sabhg and lamili were 
much the same, tsmili being thcasembly and sabhs its meeting 
place. Jayaswal’s view was that iamiti wus probably the national 
assembly and sebM was its standing body ; he however candidly 
admits that the exact relation between these two bodies cannot 
be deduced from the available c\-tdencc. 

It is not possible to discua here the various arguments 
in favour of the above dwergent \iewB. It i$ quite possible 
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that these ienns were used in different setuseS in the different 
parts of Vedic India or in diSerent decade? or centuries. Couuci], 
Assembly and Chamber have been used to denote different 
types of bodies during the last fifty years in modem India. 

Vidatha^ seems to be derived from the mot uid to know 
and probably indicated a religious or sacrificial gathering, 
rituals at which required the highest knowledge. Apparently 
it was a big a^inbly, probably representing the entire tribe, 
because there are references to people being arranged there by 
groups, and singing and dancing. Women took an active part 
in the Vedic sacrifices in early time and they are seen lo be 
prominent in the mdalka. Though in some rare passage? kings 
are represented as attending the the latter body ts 

rarely seen taking any active pan in the admintstraiion. We 
need not therefore further discuss its natture. 

The view of HUIebrandt that rahhd did not denote a differctii 
body, but only the place of mceCing of the stmid b aUo un¬ 
acceptable ; a passage in the (VIL 12. i), already 

quoted, clearly states that the sabhd and the samiti were two 
different bodies and compare? them to twj daughters of thr 
Creator. Another passage states how praljM was followed by 
the members of the sabhd , jamid and the army*** 

It is, therefore, clear that sabhd was not the meeting place 
of the JOJTiijfi, but was a separate body, An early Vedic passage 
describes how the talk in the saMM often veered round the cows 
and the wonderful nouriahmcjit w hich they supplied to li uiuan i ty f 
and another describes how ihc gamblers assembled at the 
hall of the sabMf challenged one another and played to the 
last penny, often staking the freedom of thems1e\'es and their 
wives.^ The connection of jnbhd with gambling ts rcfen-cd to 

1* See B. R, S. rgssj pp^ 439 fTfor a learned article on thr nalurc pf 
the by Dr. Rh S. -SEislrmil. Ha view ihal Vidaiha idio Ir^nuclcd 
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slio in the Br;ihiii 2 iu literatuie.^ It would thus appear that the 
Mbka was primarily the vill^e sodal club, but the few ilftns of 
the simple idlLige government of the age were also transacted 
there by its members, when it was necc^ry to dispose of theta. 
These probably included steps for the communal safety and 
decisions in Uje mattersofthe village disputes. For, the member 
of a iobM is associated with the sacred law in the Purushamedha 
sacrifice. 

It is, hoivcver, likely that in some localities or states, sabkd 
was associated wth the king and was more a political rhan a 
social gathering, A pass^e in the AtharMOeda describes how / 
the iabkdstuias (members of the Mika) of god Yama were royal 
in status and entitled to share the tfiih part of the merit accruing 
to that deity.* It» possible to argue that the status of the mem¬ 
bers of the terrestrial saikd^ like that of the celestial one, w'as 
also almost as h^h as that of the king and that they too were 
entitled to recei\'e a small share of the tithes and tributes that were 
paid to the ruler, h is, however, not impossible that the Jabhd 
referred to maybe the cabinet or ministry of the cartlily 
also , and the description of a member of the sabha as a person 
possessing considerable vrealth (consisiitig of kinc of course} 
and going to the fabhd m his full paraphernalia, riding on a charger 
or seated in a carriage, would oonfirm that hypothesis.* The 
balance of available evidence, however, tends to show that the 

miAa usually the village assembly, meeting for sodal as well 
as poll ucal purposes. 

In the concluding hymn of the j^igsetbif tamiti no doubt 
seems to be referring to a social or learned gathering,* but an 
earlier hymn of the same book refers to the plana of an aspirant 
for poUtical power, which include the domination of the 
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iotniti.^ TJi£ ftigotda reFcrs to a ‘true’ king paying visit to hli 
samiii and the most important significant hope cxprcscd in the 
Adiarvatedc on behalf of an eaiJed king, who has succeeded in his 
restomtion, is that his samiU may for ever be in agreement with 
him.* Conversely the bitterest curse pronounced upon a king 
guilty of misappropriating a Brahmat^a's property is that his 
samiti should never be in agreement with him.* 

The above passages make it clear that wliUe Jdjniri some¬ 
times denoted a soda] gathering, usually it referred to a poUtical 
assembly at the central government. It was a powerful body 
wielding what may be couvcnicudy described as sovereign 
powers, for very often the Jatc of a king depended upon hii 
ability to carry his samiii along with him. If therdmiVi assumed 
an obstruedve attitude, the life of the king became miaerafale ; 
the partisans of a restored king felt that their work was likely 
to be enduring only if his ramtft was prepared to eo-opcrate with 
him. It is quite dear that the samiti atcrciscd considerable con¬ 
trol over the militar)' and executive allairs of the Central Govern¬ 
ment i but how exactly it was exercised and how the samitVj 
powers were co-ordinated with that of the king we do not know. 

Wc arc also completely in the dark as to the constitution 
of this important body. The modem reader may well ask, 
was tJic jfljwfli an official or a popular body? if the latter, 
was it elective? If so. who enjoyed the privilege of electing 
its members, the whole population or a select class ? How 

long did the membera, once elected, function in thcsajnifj,_ 

for a certain number of years or for life? We’e their rules of 
procedure similar to those in the republican AsemblJcs of later 
times? Was quorum insisted upon ? Did the majoricy carry the 
day ? We have at present no data to answer these and similar 
questions in an authoritative manner. Sincx, however, the Central 
Assemblies of the republican slates were aristocratic btsdies, it 
may be pcrmisuble to suggest that the same was probably the case 
with theruauWrfunctioningunder the monarchies. The Vedic state 
1, ajT SIT ^ tnf 3rr ^ || x. 1G6.4 
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was a small one like the dty state of ancient Greece ; and the 
iomtltf probably consisted of the heads of the few military and 
aristoemtte Families which occupied a pHHtiincni position m the 
the political and sorial life of the comrouiuty. Priests in these 
days played an important part even on the battle-field and, 
therefore! it is not unlikely that they abo may have been repre- 
sented in the jamili at least by the king’s chaplain, if not by othoa 


as well. 

Members of the nun ill were men of substance and exercised 
mniri dprahlr influence ovcr the administration. Their status_^ 
must have been high in society ; they must haw, like the members 
of the ittbhS, gone to the meetings in thdr full grandeur riding 
their horses or carriages. 

Debates and discussions naturally loomed large in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Assemblies. I'he ambition of a new careerist 
was to shine as a debator in these bodies,’ One could succeed 
in the nunfri only if one could capture tlic mind and sway the 
feelings of its members. When there were parties in the samiti, the 
proceedings became enlivened and often bitter. Hot words were 
exchanged often leading to woleni party quarrels. One can 
well understand the sincerity of the prayer offered in the ^i^nrdo 
that the deliberations of a Mwifi should be cordial, its membeix 
well dUt>t>&cd towards one another, and them minds in perfect 
harrpbny.* 


V/ 


it Is rather sad and surprising to find that thennoilt, which 


mrdsetl so much influence over the king and administration 
in the day# of the and the Atkarvaofdat should com¬ 


pletely disappear from view in the period of the later Samhitas 
and the Bralimanas, SafrAa, however, figures in this literature, 
but in a new sense. It is no longer a popular village assembly, 
but comes to stand for the lung’s court or Privy Council, a sense 
in which the word was destined to be used for severaf centuries. 
The sabkd met frequently and had its own president ;• the status 
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ofit, a* high that pf the high pri«t or <Wr. 

mAaI-i are often mentioned as attending the 

m^g ,t quite clear that it was being tmnsformed from a 
pppuiar body into king’s court. The word also began to be used 
^ote the hig}^ judicial court. The historian of the Central 
Thri Parbament need no longer follow its hUtotv. 

age Upanishadie 

hi edZ, visiting Utesg^t/i of the Pailchabs after 

^ educational course. Tite ^ng is fresent in this assembly on 
^e occasion and puu him some questions to test hisscholars'hll 
^c ^ge thus shows that s^^,Ui in the Upanishadic 
denoted a learned body rather than a popular 
t. was ^metimes presided over by the king, «peeiaJly wCn i! 
was gomg to knowledge of new graduLs The l^ 

was perhaps only the eeretnoniaJ head ofTe g^lhU^L^hc 
pernors are of the modern convocations. There be ^ 
^bt that andreAAir both ceased to function as politico] 

Tc) ”f r Dharmasutms (c. 500 

xi mention them while describinif the 
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m a Large State. While mwibers found it diSiaik to meet a:iid 
work in the new clrcuinstanc^j the kings of the ever-growing 
kingdoim were aLway^^ eager and anxious to grab ail power in 
their own hands. It was but natum! that under sueh circum^ 
stances sabhSs and samitis should have gradually died down, 

THE PAUBA-JANaPaBA THEOHY 

K. P. Jayaswal has^ however, argued at great length' that 
the and Jdmilis of the Vedie age did not disappear without 
leaving their successors in the body politic of the later period* 
They were known as Paura-Jinapadas and figure frequently 
in literature and sometimes in inscriptions. The true aigndicajice 
of this expression was, hnweverp altogether missed by modem 
writers* While it is true that Paura-Jinapadas ofteu denote 
the inhabitants of towns and villagei that comprised a Idngdomi 
it should be remembered that the expression, when espedally 
used in the neuter singular as Paura-Jsinapadam^ denotes a cons¬ 
titutional body Gonsisung of the representatives of the capital 
and the country* Such a body is known to the and 

functioned under the administration of king Kharvela of Orissa 
in the and century E* C. It is presupposed by the laws oTjampad^ 
referred to by Manu and other Smptbwriters, who also refer 
to their presidents. The prestige of thia popular body was $0 
great that the state would often refuse to grant any relief to a 
person w^ho was working against its interesti' 

The above theory of the Paura-Jdnapada body has been 
put forth brillianUy, but a cardul analysij of the evidence ad* 
vanced by Jayaswal and an Impaniai consideratioo of other 
data available on the pointy make it fairly dear that there were 
no popular twin-assemblies known as Faum-Jinapsdas In an* 
cient Lndia. It is worth noting that the expression P^ura* 
Janapada is generally used in the plural, sometinjes in the 
singular^ but never in the dual. If Faura and Janapada really 
constituted two houses of Parliament, one feUi to underxtand 
why the dual number ahould never have been used in referring 

I. Hiwia Part II, diJtpi. XXVn-XXVIlI. ( ut. Ed.} 
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to them. The graimnatical aisumeni relied upoa to show that 
the term Paura-Jinapada should really have been b the singbar 
lo ^e MmSyc^ JL 14.54 ^ would then denmr a reprcsenutive 
body of the citizens is weak and untenable.^ The epic generally 
nscs die term poura-janapaddfi in the plural and it denotes the dri- 
zens ID general and not any consdtntional or representative body 
or theirs Thus the „fera to the notables 

among the paura-jUniipadai* and the fnoira.jSn^p^a people to 
whom Bharata refers in II. , tt. ig obviously the ordmary 
^Itzens who accompanied Bharata to see whether Rama could 
be persuaded to return to Ayodhya * Even if we assume that 
i^a-janap^d^ here denote a constitutional body of dtkent 
It IS cltar that it wielded no effective powers ; it oonld tiddiM 
veto Daiaradm’s plan .0 banish Rama nor induce the latter to 
rctum home as desired by them. It is significant to note that 
when making the final appeal to Rama to return to Ayodhya 
flhara^ refer, to the prayer of himself and his minisicis and not to 
that of any Paura-Janapada hody.* Rima also, bidding adieu 
to his brother, urges him to carry on the administration in consul, 
^tion with friends, ofticers and ministeia ; here again the 
Paura.Jariapadas arc conspicuous by their absence.* This 
omission IS difficult to explain if we a^ume that the Paura. 
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Janapadas coDJUtuted a regular coiudtutional popular a^sembty, 
wtdding ixinaicicTabJc power over the admL£iisira.tLQu« 

The Hathigurupha inseriptioa of Kharavela also doe^ not 
refer to any Central Popular Assembly. Line 7 of the re^rd 
stales that the king conferred many favours amounting 

to or numbering hundreds of thousands on the Patira and Jana- 
pada.^ Jay as Viral contends that aitisgrah^ here are ediist]tu<^ 
donal privileges confcm^d upnn the City-Corporation and the 
Reahn-Gorporation.^ ConstltudonaL privileges conferred upon 
a legtfllature by the king can never be dcscriljcd as amDundng 
to hundreds and thoumnds^ It is clear that the sentenoe rather 
refers to numerous favours conferred upon the city and country 
papulationj the monetary value of whtdi aniounied to hundreds 
and thousands of rupees or contemporary^ coins, if a king orders 
several wells, roads^ hospitals, and rest-houses to be constructed 
out of the central revenues, or abolishes a number of taxes payable 
by the viibgeR and citizens to the exchequer, he can wdl be 
described as codfemng several favours, amounting in value 10 
hundreds of thousandj. An analysis of the Hathiguznpha 
inscription further makes it quite clear that Kiiaravela's adminis¬ 
tration and poUcy were not In the least controlled by any City 
or Realm Corporation. The record refers to hU organisang several 
military expeditions to the distant parts of India, and not in a 
single case is it stated that the City and Realm Corporations were 
consulted by the king on any occasion. The king could decalare 
war and make peace without the consent of the Paiirti-Jampadoj, 
suppostng such a body did exUt. 

Nor do the Jdnapudii-dhisnnas referred to by the Smritis prove 
the existence of a Janapada as a central bw-making popular 
parliament. The jdaapadadh&Tmus referred to by Manu in VIIL 
14 are the customs of the country and not the enactments of 
its legislature. A comparison of this verse with Manti. L 118^ 
would show that jampisdiidhntmas arc identical with 
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dfMirna. ^atyayaoR defines the latter as those custotui of a 
country which zn gencralJy accepted and which do not go 
counter to the rules of Sruti and Smriti.^ It is such provincial 
customs that are referred to as deiadiuirma Ln the Art/aJdiira or 
KautUya also.* The laws of inheritance, tnarrtage, food and 
professions diflercd in diflerent parts of the country , widows 
were heirs in some places btit not in othca-s ; mamage with mater¬ 
nal unde's daughter was approved in the south, but not in the 
north ; wine drinking was tolerated Ln the north but condemned 
in the south. While deciding cases in the court, Manu and other 
Smriti-WTiteis point out that dtJad/iarmaj or janpadadhormas ut. 
the customs of the province concerned should be taken into consi¬ 
deration by the court. They were, however, mere customs and 
not any bwa passed by- the legislature like a Janapada body. 

Nor can we accept the contention of JayaswaJ that the breakcra 
of the samayss of jfr dtna and deie, refci'tcd to by hlanu, were the 
persons who violated the laws or reoludons of the corporate 
assemblies of the villages or the country. Manu Vill. 19, 
tjooied below, otprcssiy shows that Jdntayar or jcrfa/ids do not refer 
to resolutions or laws, but to agreements arrived at in good £uth 
with the village or country authoritis.* If out of pure 
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Klfishncs, a penon resiles from such agreements Manu says 
that he should be fuied. The AfthaJastTu, Book. Ilf chap, lo^ 
which deals with the violations of the lan^a^ai or agreements made 
with the village, eoualry, caste, or family, makes the point still 
clearer ; for the agreements are actually iJJusitaicd by Kautilya. 
If a farm labourer does not carry out the work undertaken for 
the village, or if a person refuses to pay subscription for a sliow 
and still secs it stealthily, if a villager declines to cany out the 
instructions of a leader who is acting on behalf of the village and 
in its interest, there is a violation ot^Sma-same^as Le. agreements, 
explicit or implicit, made wth a village, and the person guilty 
becomes liable for puttishmeni. The ArthaJiUrit adds at the end 
that the violation of Jelasameyas b also to be stmilarly undemood.* 
It is thus clear that the violations of dfStusiiMjoi were not non- 
compliance with the resolutions of a Central Parliament, but 
non-lulfilnient of agreements made with the chief executive 
of the province or the country, who was calletl DeJadk^ha, 
Dtiddhjfokska or Dnadhipa did not denote the President of the 
parliament of the country, as Jayaswal contends (p. 67) ; the 
passages from the Vufi/ai-’Smriti and ^u;tra-juh' qu oted beloiv make 
it quite dear that they denoted the executive heads of districts.* 
There b nothing whatsoever in the Smriti literature to 
show, as contended by Jayaswal (p. 68j, that a suitor wdiowas 
hostile to Paura or the City Aiscmbly could get nn relief in a 
law-court. The pasage quoted in the footnote below, upon 
which Jayaswal tcUed, simply slate* that if the claim in a suit 
ran counter to a custom or convention regarded ns universally 
valid in a town or a country, it cannot be decreed by the local 
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MAJTts.* The passage enun dates a »Lnd legal principle, and 
ha* no reference whatscjevcr lo the denial of any relief to a 
person who vras hostile to the City-Assembly. 

The theory that an ex-member of the Paura-Asscmbly, 
though belonging to the Siidra caste, was entitled to respect 
even from a Brahman a, is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the original texts, which simply refer to the courtesy to be shown 
to one another by' the different dozens of the same city, Gautama 
says that one must get up as a mark of respect when one 
meets a priest or maternal uncle, though junior in age. The 
Same courtesy is lo be shown to an aged Sudra citizen above So 
by a junior person,* Paura denotes the resident of a dty and 
not the member of any City-Assembly,* 

Let us now examine Jayaswaps views about the consti¬ 
tutional powets of the so-caJled Paura-JInapada Assembly, 
His contention that it had the power to nominate the heir- 
apparent is based upon the casuaJ reference to the dtizeiu ih 
the Ramajfa^ in connection with Rama’s selection as heir- 
apparent. But the epic expressly states that the selection was 
made by the king in consultation only with h« ministers.* 
The view that Pauras were consulted is based upon the wrong 
translation of die word dmanira, which means 'to bid farewell* 
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and noi ^to offtr advice'. The v^rsc in question^ quoted helow,^ 
itates that the citizens went home after biddliiig &rcweLt to the 
kini^p not after offering him advice. Any body acquainted with 
ihtRdmdya^ episode knows full wcM dial it was the palace intrigue^ 
and not the wishes of the citizens^ which determined the Cite of 
Kanta« 

Tile view^ that the Panra-Janapadas could depose the king 
U also based upon a queer misunderstanding of the lOth Act 
of the Alfkhk^hakafikft* The wicked king Paiaka is killed by 
Sar^'aiika, who offers die crown to Ar>^aka, a IHend of his. 
Faina-Janapadas have nothing to do with the transactioD. 
Sarvalika carries the news of this revolution not to the Cerpi^rsk 
Asiocialwn of ihtjdmpadas hut to the of ike pespte^ who 

had assembled to witness the public execution of Ch^rudatta. 
For a time he wondeta where possibly this place can bef 
After dunking a while, he condudes that it should be al a certain 
street, because there was a concourse of people thcre^ which he 
presumes must have assembled to wUncsi the execution** The 
AlfkhchhakaffkA does not at all rcfcT to any Realm or Citizen 
Assembly in any of its Acts, 

Another important function of the Paura-Janapada hAs- 
scmhly^ according tn Jayaswah was to sanction extra-taxes at the 
lime of a state crisis. He quotes a passage from the ^ViahdbMniia^ 
which he conlendi is an address from the throne begging extra 
taxes from the Paum-Jlnapada Assembly. The last verse of the 
passage however states, A king who knows how xo act propA-ly, 
should send hh mastngers among the people with a sweety attrac* 
live but cunning message of the above type*^* The passage is 
not at all a speech from the throne^ but conlains the argument 
with which king's messengers were to try to couvince the people 
in general of the dire neccjssity which w*as compelling the stale to 
demand extra taxation. 
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The view that the Paura-Jaiiapada Awmbly had the power 
to present bills to the kingf for the losses sustained in the kingdom 
by theft and dacoilics is also incorrccL^ In ancient Indian 
polityj the state was held responsible for such losses if the stolen 
property Could not 1 >c recoveredj and Yajhavalkya calls upon the 
authorities to recompensate the agspdcvcd dtizen 
That Janapada here docs not refer to the Realm Assembly 
would become quite clear if we compart the verse in Yajitavalkya 
to the corresponding %^erse in Manu^ where it is expressly stated 
that the compensation tvai to be given to members of all 
the castes.® It is thus clear that in Manu denotes the 

citizen in general, irrespective of his caste, and not to any Jana^^ 
pada-Assembly. 

It will be shown in Chap. X how the towns and cities had 
their own non-ofhcrial councils exercising considerable powets- 
But Jayaswal is wrong when he suggests that capitals as such 
had their own Paura-Asscmblics, which were distinct from those 
of the Realm-Assemblies (Janapada bodies). As far as the latter 
are concerned, there is no evidence whatsoever lo show that they 
existed and functioned in the post-Buddhist period. All the 
evidence of Jayaswal about their existence is literary in nature 
and wc have shown above how it does tioi at all prove the existence 
of a twin torganisationj the Fatira-Jinapada Assembly, which 
could depose the king^ nominate his successofj give or withhold 
tatictian for new taxes and demand and obtain industrial, com- 
iflcrcial and financial privileges for the country {HinJu Poiiijt II, 
p. io8). It is contended that this organisation flourished from 600 
11. C. to 6 oq the but it is very strange indeed that it should 
be referTcd to nowchere in the cxjntemporary inscriptions. Wc 
can get a fairly detailed picture of the Mauryan adcmnistratioii 
from the account of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Aioka, 
but neither source refers to any Gcniral Parliament Like the 
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Paura-JInapad^ Asaembty of Jayas^.* Nor Is such a body 
known to the AftImJSstra of KAU^ya.* U is strange that it 
should not have been lacluded among the saptja-mg^ of the 
State by a single work on polity. Gupta inscriptions and seals 
refer to scores of officers^ but the Faura-Janapada body h cons-^ 
picuous by its ab^nce. Janmpada seals have been discovered in 
larigc numbers at Niiandi, but they are the seals of the Panchayats 
of the r«pcctivc villages whose names they bcatp and nnt of any 
Central Popular Assembly_■ We have discovered hundreds 
of csopper plate grants belonging to the dilferent dynasties ruling 
in northern and southern India fmm c. 500 to 1300 A. D, While 
assuring a peacchiJ pqseasion of the villages granted in them^ 
kings refer to all possible officers and authorities from the crown- 
prince to the village headman, who were likely to disturb the 
peaceful possession of the donees and charge them to refrain from 
doing so. But the Pauta'Janapada Assembly of Jayaswal 
does not figure even in one single frcord. If such an assembly 
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cxidted durmg all these centurifs* and had effective control over 
taxation and expenditure* as contended by Jayaswal, is k not 
reasonable to expect that the kings who made the land grants 
should have formally stated in the preambles qf thcLr charters 
that they had secured the necessary sanedon of the Paura-jinapada 
Assembly ? If all ihc officers of the realm were charged not to 
interfere with the future enjoyment of the revenues granted* should 
not this request have been made to the Paura-Janapada Assembly 
aiso^ since it controlled the finances of the state ? The fact 
that the Faurajanapada Assembly figures not even in one 
out of die thousands of copper plate grants* where all possible 
authoridesi who could have di^urbed the possession of the donees 
are eihauxtively mentioned wih a meticulous care* is in our opi¬ 
nion the most convincing proof that no such Assemblies existed 
during the first mlllenniura of the Chriatlan cm. The 
which gives a detailed picture of the life and administm-'^ 
tion of Kashmir^ is also unaware of the existence of ftny Popular 
Assembly In that province. It may further be noted ihat not a 
single inscription or work on polity refers to or describes any 
rules of election to the Paura^Janapada asgembUcs. 

As will be shown in Chapa. X and XJ, village Panchayaii, 
and town and city councita floiirished down lo the end of the iBth 
century and possessed oonsiderable adminiairadve powers* But 
there is no evidence whatsoe\'cr to show that a Central Assembly 
fiouHshed In the post-Buddbist period in monarchical states and 
exercised powers attributed to it by JayaswaL The reasons for 
the disappearance of this body are already explained Ijcfore 
(pp. 145’^). Popular will sought to influence the administration 
thiTtugb other devices* which are indicated already in Chap. V. 

STATS AND THE LEGISLATIVE FOWEH 

It will be convenient to discuss the legislative powers of 
the state in ancient India in the present chapter. In modern 
times* the Central Assembly of the State usually wields these 
powers ; let ua see whether such was the case in ancient India, 
when mbhds and ssrniiis were flourishing in the country. 

The modem reader will be surprised to learn that neither 
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the king lor the Wiir clatmrd and nterdzed tegaiadve power* 

^vemgn legislature, are becoming all powerful, gradually 
^Pbcing the ornomary, the traditional and the ca*e law! 
Su^, however, wa, not tl,e ca«. in the ancient tinted 

rc either sacred or ocular ; if the former, they were based 

fell the Central Assembly, it wa, 

bT hi™ I ^ in Che customary 

dIdoIlT " "-erthrown in a very short time. T^ 

dmc^l law w« as sacred as the divine law. Ofcouiae it also 
^d change m ^e course of time ; but the change was gradually 
and inpwcepiibly brought about by the silent opemnon of custom 

and notbytl«no,^p„,cessonegi*lau-on. A deliberate change 
mthe custoniary law at the dictation of a legislature, it was 

apprehimded. would spell disaster for the community. 

cis^V" r claimed or e^cr- 

«ny Jegidahve function* in the Vedic period ; and the same 
^mmued to be the dowm ,o the age of th; Smnds. 

Pl«o did not legislation as a fooction of the idea^ govem. 

ntent. It was held that no actual man nr group of men couW 
ev«^ so much of the spirit of true politiL scienceT^ 
emb^i^ in written laws and national customs of the people 
which therefore must be obeyed unquestionably.! ^ ' 

The Dharmaiastra literature is particularly'emphadc in 
^mtmg out that it is the king*s duty to enfL tlfc 

d not to enunciate it on the authority of himself or any stale 
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organisadoD. The DharmaSastra as well aJ the Nllisdst™ 
are promulgated by the Creator ; it is the Idng’s duty to enforce 
the rules laid down in thtan, and not to inuoducc any change* 
on his own autharity,’- 

In the course of time, however, as the administraiion 
became more and more developed and life more and more 
complex, it began to be felt that the state should have powers 
to make its own rules and regubtions. The rules in the old 
DharmaSastra and Nitisastra w'orks, it was realised, hud not 
provided for all possible contingencies, and changes were ne¬ 
cessary both in the interest of the stale and the subjects. The 
Manusmriti invests the king with the power to pass adminisira- 
dve orders which were to be obeyed by the subjects.* These 
orders were, however, to be in consonance with the ^^tra and 
tradition,* Vajflavalkya also maintains* that king’s order* 
were to be enforced by the law courts. ^uAranitE (I. aga-jn) 
shows that these orders mosdy related to well-cstabltshed law* 
and customs and exhorted the subjects to respect the elders, 
to cultivate concord in ferally, not to cause mterference in boun¬ 
daries, not to use tiilse weights or make false accusations, not to 
commit misappropriation of property, not to give asylum 
to thclves, not to fabricate false evidence or documenis, etc. 
Sometimes they referred to the proper discharge of duty by 
government servants and often warned the subjccQ against talking 
about the king’s vices or divulging his tine of policy. 
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Aioka-a edicu also conLun not merely mord cihortadoM 
create new offences like the killing of animals on forbidden 
day s. They .anction a respite of three day, to pemm, 
rondemned to death and eahort the emperor’s fticeessor, not to 

foUow a pohey of aggresabn. 

The works on polity, however, declare that the orders of 
the nate were to be regarded as more authoritative and hi nding 
thM wen the rules of the Dharmaiasba.i The same is the view 
of Bnhaspari (11. .7). Narada decaire, that a person, who doe, 
not o^ the rules enjoined by the king, should be nrunediatelr 
punidiedibr tbe offence of showing contempt to the royal dec™.* 
Sukra stales that the king should publish hi, ordinances at import- 

tarn plate, by pasting them on the waU for the information of the 
public.® 

ft 1, thus clear tliat though the state was usually eapected 
customs and laws mentioned in DhatmaUstia, 

It to be invested with some powers to make its own regu¬ 

lations from about the 3rd century B. C, At the time when th«e 
^cr, were granted, or Popular Assemblies had already 
t^ppeared from the scene, and » they came to be eaerdted by 
the King in con^ltation vAxh his tninistcTS. 

The power of issuing riJcJd«,nof or royal decrees was however 

cml and cruninal laws were timally determined by cu«om and 
the Smnu rule, and we« hardly affected appreciably by die royal 
power to i»ue^ ordinances. Bm in the realm of administration 
and i^tton. kings could introduce severai change, and reforms 
by the new powers conceded to them. They could create 
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new oMe« and depan menu, promulgate (like Aloka) their 
new policjes and tap &eah sources of taxation. This resulted in 
the considerable enlargement of the royal powera and the cuiw 
tailmcnt of the nghu of the people, sbcc they were not cflfcc- 
lively represented at the Central Government by a Popular 
Aorably, when kings came to be invested with these new 
scnu-lc;gfi5lative powen^ 



CHAPTER Vni 
RflNlSTRY 

la modem limes, the machinery of the Central Government 
oonaivts of the King or the President, the Central LegliMaturCp 
Mihlsters usually selected from the latter, Heads of the Depan* 
ments, and the Central Secrctamt+ In chapters V-VIl we have 
already discussed the position and functions of the king, the 
Executive of the Republican States and the Central Assembly, 
in this and the next chapter Met shall proceed to consider 
the Ministry, the X^cpartracntal Heads and the Seeretarbii j 
this will complete the surt'ey of the central go^'cmmcnt. 

McstsTtiv 

Ministry or a Couitdi of Advisers lias been regarded by 
ancient Indian political thinkers as a very vital organ of the 
body politic* The Afahdbhdrata observes in ode place that the 
king is as vitally dependent upon ministers as snimah arc upon 
clouds, Brihmanas on the Vedas and w^omen upon I heir husbands 
(V. 37. 38). The ArthaJfd^im reminds the king that he can 
succeed only If assisted by compeieni ooudcillors j oae wheel 
alone does not move the carriage,* Manu points out that even 
a simple thing appears as difHcuIt jfone is to do it slngie-handcd \ 
why then attempt to run the complex machinery of the admlnis- 
traiion without die assiscaace of ministers^ ? Sukra obsci^'es 
that even an atbround king cannot know everything ; difTcrent 
persods have different aptitudes. The king therefore should enlist 
the help of competent ministns;. OUierw^isc he will ensure 
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the dtistjuciion of himself and his kiogdom.^ Hisidu pphticat 
thinkers^ it h thus clear^ nlwn^’S regarded minUtri' as indispcn^ 
able for the king. 

Lei us now see whcthci' such was actually the ease in practice. 
In the ^igi^dn and the Mhdsrmvida we find no mention of king’$ 
rntnisters, probably because Uiere was no occasion to refer to them. 
The iaiiihiias of the Ihjarvida and die Brahmana litcraturej however, 
men Lion in sevemi places some liigh functionaries^ known as 
ratni^t (jewels) > who probably formed the king^s councih* The 
list of these ^jewels", however^ is not the same in the different 
sources* nor are we yet in a position to interpret with eonfidctiee 
the fimccions of all of them. I t Ls, howwer possible to state in 
a general way Uiat the ra/^inj consisted of royal relatives, 
departmental heads and courtiers. To the first of these categoric* 
bcloiig the Crowned Queen and the Favourite Queen, who are 
invariably mentioned by all our authorities. Thb would suggest 
that queens m the Vedk age were not merely the consorts of 
kings^ but played some part m the administration. The heir- 
apparent may have been included In the council oftheking^ 
he docs not figure among the ratmm, because at the time of a 
coronation p the king's eldest son is not llkley to be old enough 
to take aedve pan in the admmistrmUon. 

Purohita, die royal chaplain, figures in all the lists of ra^iar 
and natuirally. Gods, it was believed, would not accept the obla¬ 
tions of a king, who had no competent cliapbln ; the presence 
ofthis personage in the ministry ws* indbpcnsable in an age which 
believed tliat victories on the battlefield depended largely upon 
the favour of gods to be secured through proper sacrifices, 

Among the departmental heads Included in the list of the 
ntlniki figure gFdmani^ sajigrahiid ^nd bfidg^huI, Of 
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these is tbe comioandcr-iQ-chiefp Siita was probably 

the commander of the cJmriot corps of ihc royal amiyi who 
mi^b t have also a elect as the honorary charioteer to ibc king. 
Gr^mani In a small state may have been the most promlneitt 
among the village headmen of the kingdom^ who might have 
been selected to serve on the coundJ of the r^lnins. One tejct ex¬ 
pressly calls him Vaiiya ; he seems to have usually belonged 
to that class p BMgadhuI; was obviously the lax-collcctor or the 
finance mcniber and langrahita the treasurer* 

JCsiuUidi akihdffdpa and pi[ldgat 3 j ineJuded among the 
seem to have belonged to the class ofemirtiers. was 

probably the Foyal Chamberlain.* AhhSvdpc was the king^s 
companion ai ihc game table and Pdldgiil^ w^as probably the kmg^s 
bosom companion, corresponding to the mdujh^ka of the later 
period. It has also been suggested that he might have been the 
ambassador of the neighboiiring state,* but this seems improb- 
ablep Some texts* add gimkarime or gov/^Maf uthhd and 
mi/takdra to the list of ihe ratmnt. Wealth m the Vedic age 
consisted mostly of cow$^ and gijtnkwlsim might have been some 
high officer connected with the royal herd of cattle* TidrAif 
means the cat pen ter and rathakdra the chanot-makcr. Chariots 
pbyed as important part in the Vedic warfare as the aeroplanes 
do in the medem one. It is therefore not unllkdy that the chief of 
the guild of the carpenters or the chariot-makers might also 
have been represented on the council of the ratmns^ 

The council of the ratnirts of the Vedic age thus appears 
to have consisted of (a) king's relations like the queens and perhaps 
the crown-prince (b) king's courtiers like the chamber- 

bin, his bosom companion and his playmate at the game table 
and («) important olficers of the state like the commander-in* 
chiefj the commander of the chariot corps, the chief tax-gathereri 
the treasurer* the principa^l officer m charge of the royal stable* 


t. Tliii »Ifie 5 cn»c oT the wgrd in I iier I itcrsiurc- Dr. Cihcdlu), h<»^rvtr* 
lugg^o iilvtli may hav-c bten rdDcl-diiinbuttsr i ^ thi Hindu 
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the priacipaJ village headman and the head of the carpenten* 
guild. 

The statud of the Tatnm was Ikirly high; at the tune of 
the Vfijapeya sacrifice, the king had to repair to their 
and nut they to his palace in order to offer the so-called ratwi 
obla lions. Thty are in on c place estprcssly described as bestowers 
of kingdom upon the king.^ in the Vcdlc age was a power¬ 

ful body, and it is not unJLkely that the ratninj might have been 
selected from among its members ; but we have no positive evi¬ 
dence to support this probable conjecture. Nor do we know how 
they' functioned ; whether they met as a council to ad\’ise the 
king or w'hcthcr the latter consuhed them in their individual 
capacity^ 

With the gradual disappearance of the Vedic sacrifices, 
the oonceptiou of ratniiu also faded away from society* Wc 
occasionally get references to the ratnas of the tingj but they do 
not denote only his advisers. Tlius, for instance, the Vajupumna 
divides the ratnas of the ejrperor into two categories animate 
and inanimate. To the rormer group belong not only the queen, 
the puTohUa^ the comntander-in-chicf, the charioteer and the 
councillor but also the horse and the elephant, and to the latter 
class the mam (amulet), the svi'ord;, the bow, the lance, tlie jewels 
The banner and the treasureIt is clear that the nature of the 
ratnins was clearly misunderstood in the later period; their council 
had ceased to function as a part ofthe adminisiraUoii. 

The evidence of the Dharmaiastra and the NIliyasLra^ how- 
evtfp show's that the ratmru did not disappear without leaving a 
more effectivi? body to discharge their ftinctions ; tliis was the 
council of ministers, variously described as sachi^j and 

VVe have shown already how the ministry was 
regarded as Indispensable for good government by our cons- 

I T.Bf.h 7.3 

a. Chftp. 57* vv. G8-7I. 

3. The coxnotAtioD dT thefe In mi waa miE ujiifiiirm. The 
itsmetuntu itlclUlBei ra^ali j wilh jar.liria (ll 113. 7 ) and dilktcfiliiEiri 
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tliutional thinkers and the available evidence shows ihat it 
functioned in historic limes In most of our slates. In theearlicst 
historical dynasty of Magadha, Vassakara figures m the premier 
of Ajita^atni ■ “ his contemporary in king Prasenajit^ 

relied upon the advice of hb ministers Mrigadhant and Srivpdha 
in carrying out important schemes.* The Jaiakas frequently 
refer to ministers.^ 'Fhc Mauryas and the Sungas had a regular 
council of ministers known as Mantri-parisksd, w^hidi figures both 
in Inscriplions and literalUTe> The Ssfca rulcfs of Western 
India ruled with the assistance of a council of (totm- 

dlLors) and Jfearn^tf-rafft/™ [administrative heads of departments)*, 
AfiiiUrmr (minbim) figure frequently in the Gupta msenptioni. 
The minisiers under the Maukharis wielded great powxFj for it was 
ihcir council which offered Ujc Maukhad crown to Harsha^ 
when the last Maukhad king died suddenly without leaving an 
' issue,* Ministry was a regular feature of the medieval Idltidu 
dynasties as well. Mahapradhana {prime - minbt^) Purushot- 
I (amadeva figures in one record of the Paramira king Yaio- 
varman.^ Mahamityas (chief mitusters) figure in almost all 
land grants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, andfflJJiirnu (ministers) 
in those of the Gahadawalas of P. MaiiilmEtya {chief 
minister) usually heads tlie list of the officers mentioned in the 
grants of the ChahamanasofNadoI^ Several ministcria] familiciS 
are mentioned in the records of the Chandelkis of Mahoba^* 
The RdjaUtrmginJ shows how ministers played a very imporlaiu 
part In the adrnmbtration of Kashmir. The same was the case 
with the R^htrakiita, the Cbalukya and the admins 

irations of the Dcccan, as shown by a number of their records. 
One Y^ava grant stated how it was made by the king after 
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previous con^ultatJon wth the minlitry^^ The Dcceaci records 
*’ further show that ministers often enjoyed the status of the fciida* 
tories and were granted the coveted title of mahoiamantss and 
mahd-man 4 sitharas, 

MmUtry was regarded iis k> very essential for good govern¬ 
ment that crown-prijicea and viceroys used to have their own 
councils of ministers in ihcir owti coum. Under the Mauryu^ 
the viceroys at Taxila had ihcif own mimsters. Agnimitra, 
the crown prihec and viceroy of Malwna under Pushyamitrai 
had his own council of ministers 15O B- C.)^ Tu^Sj^pad^ 
KumSr^matjat constituted the ministry of the crown^prince under 
the Guptas, ^ Jaitugtp the crown-prince of the Vidava ruler 
EhHlacna V (iigo-tssio A. D*)* had his own minisoy. The 
same was the case with Tiktamadevarasa, the viceroy of the south* 
under the Yadava ruler Rimachandrai.* The Yuvarajas and 
Viceroy'S had the status of feud ataxy rulers and it was^ therefore* 
but natural that they should have had a ministry of their own* ai 
was the case at the imperial court* 

Let us now sec what w-as the mength of the ministry* Maim 
holds that the ministry should consist of 7 or 8 members 
the latter nuniber is prescribed by the Mahdbhmia.^ The Arlha* 
sdstra quotes diHcrcnt views 00 the topic, from which wc learn 
that the Mlnavaj the Birhaspatya and the Au£anasa schools 
were in favour of a ministry of 12* rb and ao respectively** The 
recpmmcndjs a minislxy of teiij^ but also refers to 
another view which was in fovour of a smaller body of 7 or fl 
persDns ; the view was shared by the AfamtsaUdja of Somdvara 
and adopted by Sbivaji in 1S74P The is in fovour 

of a smaUcT ministry confiistiiig of 3, Sp or 7 members only. 

* I ^4 * XII. p. 127 
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It is clcaj th^t this diilcrciic^ of opinion oo the •q^uotioii 
ii due to the differing needs of the different sutes which our 
writers hod in their mind^ Manu^ and Kauttiya^ ogree with 
each other in stating that the aciiio] number of miniaters should 
depend upon the needs of the situation in the state concerned. 
If the state was a smaJ] one or if its activities were liTT ^iri^d Ln their 
scope, a smaiI ministry of 4 or 5 would $ufEce, Such, for instance, 
was the case under the Silaharas, whose kingdom was a sniaJl 
one,* In the age of the Jatakas^ when tlie activities of the stale 
were Umited, we find that the ministry uiuaUy consisted or5 mem¬ 
bers only.* But in big empires the ttumber of ministers was large. 
The foreign office itself had several ministers in charge of its 
different sections. Thus in the Sillhara administration, there 
was one chief foreign minister aLoog with another minkter in 
charge of the foreign affairs of Kamatak only, having also the full 
ministerial status." If a small kingdom like that of the Silaharas 
bad two foreign ministers, larger states like the Maurya, Gupta, 
and Rash n^Qta empires must have had several* The traditional 
nimiber of ministers, however, seems to have been eight ; if more 
persons were necessary to discharge the duties properly, they 
must have been usually appointed as secretaries'to the ministers 
concerned, as recommended by Sukra*. 

To ensure despatch and secrecy, there often to be a 

smaller cabinet of important ministers consisting of three or four 
members only. When Rama exhorts Bharata to decide hi$ policy 
aAtf consulting three or four ministers (IL 100. 71 ) or Kautllya 
or Bbtahma lay down that the king should hold consultation with 
three or four ntiniaters,^ it Is dear that the smaller cabinet 
of the ministry is being referred to. 

It appears that in addition to the mmistry of eightor ten, 
the members of which were usuaDy caiied mon/rihr, there was 
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also a large body of adviser? corresponding to the modem Privy 
CouDciJ, the members of which were usually known as 
The council of 36 am^lyas referred to hy the AfoM^haraia^ seems 
to have corresponded to such a Privy Coimcil rather than to the 
ministry. The ArthaSdsira also shows that the amsfyas were 
no doubt high oflicials and departmental heads but inferior In 
status to and much Larger in numbers than They were,^ 

however^ summoned for consultation on grave occasions along 
with the ministers. 

The scope of the work of the ministry included the 
whole adminLstration. It u-as to enunciate new policlc^^ to 

ensure their successful working, to remove any difficulties 
that may crop up, to supervise and direct the state policy re* 
garding taxation and expenditure, to take steps for the propt!r 
education and training of the princca, to participate in their 
coronation, and to direct the foreign policy, both with reference 
to iDtemal feudatory kings and external independent states.^ 
^It is but natural that this work should have been divided 
among themselves by the ministers, each one taking one depart^ 
mctit- Our early winters, however, do not enlighten us about 
the different portfolios assigned to the members of the ministry. 
It is only Sukra, a writer of about the 11th century A. D.* who 
gives us some idea of thdr portfnlios. According to him, the 
ministry, whose strength was to be iQ, was to consist of {t ) 
PurMta, (a) Pmtmidhi^ (3) Fradhdm^ {4) (5) Afantrin, 

(6) Pfd 4 vimkif (7J (8) Sumanlra^ (9) Ajndiya and (10) 

Dii£a- llie status and pay of each succeeding minbter were 
lower than those of the preceeding oae,^ 

1 . XlT* S 5 , 7 -fl. " ^ 

3. had aulary 0140™* ^ only i3,(nD. 
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Though oarlicr authoritiea do no, mcrdoQ the nan,« of 
d^crcni portfolio^ we may mke it that ministers usuaUv 
divided ihe dcpartmeDis on the line* suggested by Sukra ; 
for many of the mimsters mentioned by him figure in inserip. 
uoiw «thcr with the same or equb-atent titles. \Vt shall now 
bne«y ^rvey the duties and functions of the different ministers. 

Purakrta or the Royal Chaplain figured prominently in the 
conned of Mhtrai of ,he Vedic period, and he con tinued to be a 
member of the ministry for sev eral centuries. He stood in the 
relation of a spiritual preceptor (gtmt) to the king. He was to 
protect the nation by counterarting the magical charms of the 
enemy ei^ring its prtisperity by performing the requisite 
mual, (purokt,ik^«,) recommended in the A,^WTrelrdo^ 
He consecrated the war elephants and horses of the state army 
m order to ei^nce their miJitary efficiency,* and even accom- 
panicd the king ,o the battlefield in the Vedic times in order 
to ensure his victory by his prayers, sacrifices, charms and incan- 
tations. He 1.115 expected to be well^-erscd both in iastra 
(m ttarv' art) and Jdiln freJigioua rituals), as also in the poli- 
ucal science. When the king, consecrated for a long sacrificial 
s^on, could not direct the administration, it was the fmrohUa 
who deputised for him.* The shows that when die 

monarchy was in abeyance owing to ihe absence ofa suitable heir 
to the throne, it was ihc puiMta Vasish?ha, who carried 

on the admmunration. Among the ministeis, p^rchiu, alone 
rnjoya tic distinebon of having a ritual prescribed for his installa¬ 
tion ; It was known as Mrihaspatuaw, and ivas in vogue in the 
\ttlic age- 

PurohUa m^ have wielded considerable infiuence during 
the period of (he ascendancy of the Vedic sacrifices. When Ore 

If. iiiJifcua j3.Uita. ^ “ 
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popular faith in them declined with the rise of the Upnnishadlc, 
Jain an d Buddhist movemenw, the influence or^tiroJb’W must ha« 
declined, In the Jatakas, he is seen still tsccupying an important 
position ; he b taibiuhaka tninbter or minister plenipotentiary. 
But later on, there is no doubt that hb influence declined. Post- 
Gupta inscnptieins iisitshy distinguish him from ministers, showing 
that he was no longer a member of the ministry.i ^aJfcranWi b 
probably following the old tradition, rather than reflecting the 
contemporary practice, when it places the purtfiita at the head 
of the ministry. It however admits that he had no place in that 
body according lo the view*of others (II. 7a). Though /wsAj'te, 
generally speaking, ceased lo bo a member of the ministry from 
f.aoo A. D. he continued to exercise considerable moral influence 
upon the king } the frown of an ideal pwohit^ was Suffidcot to 
keep the king on the path of virtue and rectitude,* 

The second minuter of Sukra b prsfinidAi. It wa* hb 
duty to deputise for the king ivhen he was ill or absent on an 
eapedition It b very likely tliat this duty must have devolved 
upon the Crown-prince, when he had become old enough to 
assume the reins of his office. The upar 3 ja of the Jatakas seems 
to have corresponded with the pratinidfii of Sukra. It however 
appears that the portfolio of frotinidfii was not generally included 
in ministry ; insiTiptions do not refer to his office and Monu 
states that the premier should deputise for the king, and not 
the pralinidhi.* In the Maratha cabinet also there was 
usually no Pratinidht, but the post was ovaied by king Rajaram 
when he had to leave Maharashtra and take refuge in Jinjoe, 
Pradhaita or tl^ Premier was the most important member ■ 
of the ministry. 'According to Sukra, he was to be sonaJaTii* 
f. e, the superintendent of the whole administration.* Jjyanta, 

1. in caludswal. 
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tn who bi called amishfhdtd^ the performer of every things 

A Gth f^otury record of the Kftdaroba dyna^tyi^ KnshnAmbhatta, 

I who was a rmMmdija uoder king Dantivarifiaji (f, 6Bo D. ) 
of the Gujarat R^htraku^i branch,^ Babhiyakiti who h ityJed 
mahdpr^dhdm in aii i [ th century Yadava recordj^ manlriTfdra 
VatsarajaoftheChandcUakingKnshriavarman, (r^ 1090 A. D.)/ 
SalLakshapala, who figured as a imhamofiiriR of the Chlhamai^ 
ruler Viialadeva (c. it6o A. Di.)i the who hgurc in 

Se^^eral Paramara and almost all the Chaulukya grantSp^ — ^these 
were all dischaigijig the duties of the primomijii 5 teT+ This 
ofKce existed under Shivaji and its holder was known as 
Mahapiadhana. The status|of the premier was uaiuratty very 
high ; our epigraphs often how Ihe nails of their toes 

were brightened by the rays in the crowris of thcTeudatories^ 
As in modern times so in ancient Tndb;, premiers used to take 
a particular portfolio as well ; the premier of the SilMiiiTa king 
Anantadeva was also the Lord High Tresurer in 1065^^ 

The War-minister \iras the next important member of the 
ministry. The title fafAim, given to him in the Stdlr&iilif was, 
however* not Che usual designation by which he was known, 
j He was known as sendpati under the hfauiy^as and the Marathos^ 
MdhdbalddhikTita under the G up^^ * JS jffipujxa in Kahmir,^ and 
li under the Yadavas, The AlHvd- 

kydmrit^ is opposed to the Inclusion of the commander-in-diier 
in the m inistry / but it seems that the normal practice wa$ to 
include him in that body«| The war minister was to be an expert 
in the theory and practice of war and wcU versed in the an of 
organisation. It was hb duty to sec that all forts were properly 
garrisoned and all the branches of the army urerc properly 
equipped and were kept at their highest efficiency/ 

1, £./.,Vl.p.s87 
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The Foreign Mimster is the next unportant member of the 

( miniftiy. He ii designated as mantrin fay ^ukra^ but the msm[>- 
lions give him the more dgmJicaiit title of mckdsmd/iivt^ahikat 
hhc highest officer in diarge of peace and war" r This 
minister was known as Sumanta (Sumantrin) under Shn^ji. 
ladia wa$ usualfy studded wkh a large number of states, some 
independent ansd some feudatories. Most of them used to 
cntcrtiiin the secret hope to attain the imperial status one 
day^ The work of the Foreign Minbter ww therefore both 
heavy and exacting. It was divided state-wise i even the 
small SUahara kinitdom of Chlttarajadcva to®5 A. D. ) had 
one chief Foreign Minister and another Foreign Minister in- 
charge of Kamatalc affairs,^ if such a. small kingdom required 
two oflidalB at the foreign office^ both of the status of a minister, 
one can well conclude that the ministries of big kingdoms Like 
those of the Mauryas, the Guptas, the Rashpaku^ and the 
Gurjara-PraUharas must have had several foreign ministerB or 
seerctancs working under the direcdons of a Chief Foreign 
Minister. 

I The Foreign Minister was to lie well verged in the four- 
fold policy of (conciliation),, ddtr^ (appeasemeut), da^a 

(war), and hhedts (causing dissentions in the enemycamp).* 
Numerous inscriptions show that he was a bo usually in cha rge 
of draining the copper plate charters* granting hands and villages 
Id Br^manas, temples and monasteries. This appears rather 
strange^ but when we remember that the charters had ufually 
to describe the genealogy of the dynasty with the exploits and 
achievements of each ruler, one can at once realise that the 
Foreign Minister was the best person to draft the texts 
of the grants. It is interesting to note that there is an agreement 
in this respect between the epigraphical practice and the dicta 
of contemporary Smritis ; an anonymous text quoted in the 
' MildksharMf cxpresily states that the jandhmgrafmkdrl should 
[ draft the copper-plate chaiteis.* 
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f The next minister pfd4ui^^ waj in charge of ihe judical 
J <Icpartmcnt ; he Vi-as also the chief-juttice-^ He Vfas to be wcU* 

( versed in the traditional and Snipti law, and an otpert in evaluat¬ 
ing evidence. He presided over the highest court of appeal 
in the absence of the klng^ He figures rather rarely in inscrip- 
dons.* 

/ The next mimster pa^ila was in charge of religion and 
j morality. He was to be weU-verSed in Dhaimaiastra and 
^ to find out which rdigtous views and practices were actually 
current and popular, which were prescribed in Slsiras but 
had bccoroe uhsoleic and which were opposed both to the 
dictates of the Sasiras and the practice of the people. It was 
his duty to take a wide and comprehensive view in the matter 
and advise the government upon its socio-rcligipus policy. We 
have shown abeady how the state w as to be the gaiudian of 
Aharma. This, however, did not mean that it was to blindly 
enforce whatever was prescribed in antiquated texts. It was 
the duty of one of its ministers^ the to find out 

which praedce$ had become antiquated and to dbcourage 
and not enforce them. He w'as also to advise the govemment 
about suimble change that could be imroduccd in consonance 
with the spirit of diliiiTnff and culture.* One of Shivaji*s miniaters, 
bearing almost the same name^ Panditrao, discharged similar 
fuTicdonSi The dkarmamakdmatros of Aioka, the iriwutnsmahamd^ 
trai under the Satavahanus,* the vimjcsthiiisihdfMskaj under 
I the Guptas^* the dhmnS^jm under the R^hfrakutas^ and 
* the dharmapradhaims under the Chedis, all seem to be the officers 
^ working under this departments Grants to temples and mcFUas- 

r. In tbtr i&nbkkcE of ShivHjT hr SrroMe 
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Ktirrics^ as ta scIiodU and colleges^ mim have fallen primarily 
within iJic province of this department. 

The next miniitcr mentioned by ^iihm is Treasurer. He 
designates him as sumanira^ but the Vedic term samgraMtd (collec^f 
torj or the KauiiUyan expression lamahoiid (hringcr together r 
arc more expressive. Inscnptions often describe iiim as 
garikat^ the officer in chaiigc of treasury and stores ;* this phrase 
correcUy describes the duties of his oJhce. It %viis his duty to 
find out what were the total collections atid disbur^ments for 
the year, and what was the balance at its end.* Taxes were 
collected mostly in kind ■ the duty of the treasurer was, thcrefufCi^ 
an exacting one. He had to sell oid com and replace it by new 
one every now and then^ lest it should become tiselesk 

The Treasurer was an important minister. In 1094 A. D. 
the Silahara ruler Anantadeva had a small ministry of only 
three and yet the Treasurer was included in it. The Afi^dhh^aia 
{XII. 130.35)1 iTdmd^rdairanl^ir^a [XXXI, 33) and jntimjmriia 
(XXL 5) declare that the treasury was the very root of the state 
and must be properly looked after. The Treasurer figures 
invariably among the officers mentioned in the Gahadawala 
copper plate grants \ his npn-mention in other records may bt 
r^arded as purely acddenial. 

The Revenue Mmister now remains to be tonsklered. He 
is called cmdljfa by Sukra, and bore the same tide in Shivaji’s 
cabinet ; it was his duly to have a correct inventory of villages, 
towns^mines and forats in the country and of the idcomcexpected 
from diem. His office also had an accurate account of the bnd 
under culdvalton, and land lying fallnw^ as also of the expected 
produce from the diffiercni mlncsA He figures rather rarely in 
inscriptions.* 

The salaries of mmisiers are given only by Kaufilya. Furo- 
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hita and Scoapali were to receive 48^000 Paijaa a year. Revenue 
and Treasury minislerS were to receive 34,000 Panajt, and the 
rest 13,000 Paoas* poaibic that the salaries varied 

with the size and revenues of the state, l>ut the data in the 
ArUiaiSstm may perhaps indicate the relative importance of the 
different portfolios. 

It is unfortunate that we should possess no detailed evidence 
about die actual working of the niiitistry either from our cons¬ 
titutional writv^ or front inscriptions, Under normal conditions 
the king presided over the council and is advised not to lose hb 
temper, if a different view is taken by hb advisers.* The Jrtfiaids- 
Ira however refers 10 the President of the Council as 'a separate 
officer {L i3). The Rock Edict VI of Aioka records hb order 
that a difference of opinion among the minbters should be at once 
reported to him. It b therefore dear that on some occasions not 
the king but one of his minuters presided over the cabinet 
meeting. Manu recommends [VII. 57) that the king should 
consult the minbters both jointly and separatdy. A minister may 
not choose to divulge his real views in the presence of others; hence 
individual consultation was also recommended, ^ukra appre¬ 
hended that the presence of the king in the council may often 
induce minbtcis not to eapreas their real views, that may be 
unpalatable to the king ; he therefore recommends that 
minis ters on such occasions should be asked to send their views 
in separate memorauda, explaining fully the grounds for their 
advi ce * Raufilya was in favour of joint consultation with three 
or four minblera, whose portfolios may have been coonected 
with the matter.* Tlic Rdjatiiranipni shows that all these alter¬ 
natives were followed by the Kashmirian kings as required by 
the particular situation.* 
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Under normaJ drcumsianccs, we may, however, presume 
that the minisuy acted in a body and was Jt^dy consulted. 
A unanimous decision of the ministry arrived at after ftitl dis¬ 
cussion and in consonance with the dictates of the science 
of polity was highly \^lued.^ Kaujilya Tecommends that 
even on critical occasions, the king should usually accept the 
advice of the ministry or the view of its majority, though it was 
open for him to adopt a course which he thought to be most 
ad * 

Rock edicts III and VI of ASoka throw funher light upon 
the working of the council of ministers. The third edict 
shows that the council's orders were (o he duly recorded 
and expounded to the public by local cOiccis, The sixth 
edict discloses that the oral orders of the emperor, as well as 
the decirions of the depart mental heads taken in urgent cases, 
were subject to miew by the cound of ministers. It was 
not merely a recording body, for very often it used to suggest 
amendments to the king’s orders or even recommend their total 
reversaL Aftika says that when such a contingency arose, or 
when the council was divided on any topic, the matter was to 
be at once reported to him.* There can be no doubt that the 
emperor himself must have taken the final dechion, but the Jact 
that the council used to suggest revision of royal oiders, 
neceratating their reconsideration by the king, shows thnr 
its powers were real and extensive. 

The council of ministers continued to flourish under the 
.^uiigas as well, even in the courts of their Crown-princes. Agni- 
mitra had such a eountdl to as^t him in his provincial capital. 
The coundt could meet and transact business even in the absence 
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of their Cro\Mi-ptincc ; 4ts decmoas were Later commiinjcaicd 
to him for fijia] acceptance.^ 

Xhc ministerial council existed also under the of 

the VVcsiem India. The Jutland mscripdoti of Rudj^dlmau 
shows how important fkianeial projects Like the rebuilditig of 
the Girinagar dam w*cre first referred to it for eonsidcradon. 
it ii a pity that we should have no inrormatlon about its func* 
lionlng in northern India in the Gupta and post-Gupta ad¬ 
ministrations. We have, howeverp alrrady shown how minfsieis 
were integral parts of all diese administratlouSp It is but 
natural to presume that they usually worked in a corporate 
capacity as a council and condnued to exercise the same great 
influence upon the achtiLnistration as under the Maury as, 
the Sungas aud the Sakas. Thl$ inrercnce is strengthened 
by wha t we know of the Chola a d m mis tral inn of the 1 j th 
century. The records of thb dynasty show that the ministry 
funetJoned under the Gholas in southern India exactly in the same 
way as It did under Mok^ 1300 years earlier in nurthem India. 
The oral orders of the Chola king were sohjcci to review by his 
council, as was the ease with tJic oral orders of Aioka* It was 
onLy when they were thus scrutitiiscd that they were entered 
into oflidal registcr$«^ 

Details of the routine working of the ministry can be gathered 
only from the Though this is a late work^ we may 

well presume that its account held goex] of the earlier periods 
as w^cU. Sukra recommends tLiat eadi minister should normaJly 
have tw'O secretaries^ but their number may be iucreased if the 
work of the department demands this step. Conversely if a 
dcpartmenc was very suiafi^ the secretary was often dispensed 
with.* A secretary was often promoted to the pt^tion of the 
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in d«. if h, had pr„v^ h« capadty by hi*«nrk 

d achievements. Sukra recommends the occmional transfer 
of mmzstera from one portfotio to another. This was intended 
pan y to offer scope to able ministers to get the diarge of depan- 
mont^ more important than those to which they were originaUv 
ppomted. That such changes m portfoltoes were often taking 
place in practice is shown by the ca« of Pnthivishena. who Z 
an ordinary minister, but was later promoted to the post of the 
War ktinistcTi under Kumarogupta I, 

Capable and ambitious ministers often held more than 
one portfoboM, a phenomenon not unknown in our own times 

l^r Jayasimha of Kashmir, Snjji was 

both thejudioal and Military member. A litile later A Jamkira 
was to the post of both the Commander-in*Chief 

Chief Justice.* It was, however, only in exceptional cases 
that the portfohoes were thus allowed to be combined ; normaJlv 
each minister held the charge of one department only 

When amatter was decided, theminister to whose department 
U pnmardy belonged, used to write a minute, containing the 
pinion, with a note at the end d«t it had his fixll approval 
^e minute was then sealed and sent to the ting for his sanction. 
The king used to sign the Enal order in token of his approval 
or ask the Crowmprince to do so on his behall'. When the order 
thus received the royal approval, it was duly announced or sent 
to the department or officer conccTAcd for Mecudor.* 

Let us now «c what qualifications were expeaed in ministers 
The ArlhaJastra and other works show that opinion was not una¬ 
nimous upon the point. Some regarded ability and others loy¬ 
ally as th- most important criterion. Some held that the selec¬ 
tion should be made from among the king’s schDolHromnanioni 
others thought that tiie choice should he restricted lo member* 
of certain loyal and t«ted familtes. KautUya opined that there 
was truth in each of the above views and recommended ihescJec- 
tion of persons combining a* many qualifications as possible" 
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According to him an ideal mini5lcT should Ijc a native of the conn, 
try, bom of high family, influen tial, well-trainrd m arw,posKS« 
of foresight, wist, Rtrfsng in memory, bold, tjbqucot, s 1 . 

iMcttigcw. «r di»gmy ...d 

„un in tharaciCT, nfliUt. affectionaM, f™ ■“ '■’I"' devoran, 
endowed wtlh excdicni siTrngth, health and bravery, free 
1mm piocmstlnatlon and fickk-mlndedn«s and such defects 
^ esdte hatred and enmity.* The picture of the ideal minister 
according to ntUtr '^titers aUo, is almost the same. In actual 
practice, all these qualities could nut be enmred m ' 

it was, therefore, recommended that an effort should ^ made to 
make the selection in the light of the ideal- M^u and K^n tUya 
fl lol lay down that lieforc being appointed to the mmislry, 
the kins himself should test him to fmd out whether he was ^ve 
the temptation of wealth, wine and women and possessed the 
niiaimuni qualiilcationa, 

Let u 5 iiovr see bow far ministers conformed to this high 
standard in actual practice. When weak, vHctous and fieWe 
minded kings were on the throne, ministers select^ by them 
were often w-orthlcss sycophants. Thus sn Kashmir king n- 
mattavanti is knotm to have selected his ministers from ^ong 
mnsidans. and king Chakravaiman from among the 
who were the rdationS of his newest love. Probably the same 
was the case under the rulers like Bphaspatimltra Mauiya, 
Devabhumi £uhga, Govinda IV Raahtrakuta, and other rulers 
of their type who were weak, vicious and wicked- Such cases, 
however, were occasional and did not frequently dirftgurc 
the administration. .A perusal of the epigraphicai and litera^ 
evidence shows that effort was usually made to select capable 
persons, well-versed In tiie political science. Saba, a mmisicr 
iff ClWragupU n, is eapressly described a* well grounded m 
the science of politics and reasoning.* Narayana, a minuter ol 
of R^ilraktil^ ^'"S Kpshua 111, is known to have been a past- 
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rtiastffr b tht political sdcnce.* Nagarasa, the premier of the 
Y^ava ruler Krisha^* was a ^tate^man who^ mlelfcti had 
become versatile owing to the study of various works on the science 
of polity.* Wc can well conclude that in normal cases rnin^en 
were appointed only when they wxre known to be well versed 
in ihc iheoiy' and praedee of atimimstration and political science. 

Tlic view of the Smriti writers that the sons or relmitons 
of a ministef shoruldt if possiblci be selected while making new 
appointments to the minisuyi wa^a also very frequently given 
effect to- Under the Guptas^ tlie families of Saba and Prithvi- 
shena were holding different ministerial appointments for more 
than one generations* In the Parivrlyaka administratioiit 
Sur> adatta was a minister in 48a A. D. and liis son Vibhudatta 
ae years later,* Under Uchchkalpa dynasty, Gailu WMForeign 
Minister in 496 and his brother Manoratha in 5t3 A. D** Under 
the Chandclks live generations of one family, Frabhasa, bk son 
Sh’iinagH, hk son Mahipak, hk son Anantaond hk son Gad^- 
dhara, arc known to have w^orked as ministers or prlmc-mLnlstcns 
under seven generations of the dynasty represented by Dliahga, 
his son Canda^ his son Vidyadhara, hk son Vija>^pii3j his ion 
Devavarman, his brother Kirdvannan, hk sons Saibkaharia- 
varmari and Prlthvlvamian and the former's son Jayavaiman.* 
A little later under the same dynasty^ Lahada w-as minister under 
Madanavarman and his son Sallakahana and grandson Funishot* 
lama under Paramarddideva, t]ic grandson of Madarmvarman.^ 
It k thus dear that when the Smritk and Nitk recommend 
that minisiers should be selected on the hereditary principle^ they 
were enundating 3 theory that w^as widely followed in actual 
practice* If, hoivcver, the son of a minisicr was Lncompetcnb 
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it LS expressly laid down ibat ht should nest be appointed to ibe 
ministeriiiI post | he insy be offered some [nfeiior poat.^ 

Somettmea ministem were selected also from the tnembers 
of the royal Ikinily. Thus kin^ Harsha of K-ashmir had appoint^ 
ed two sons of a romicr ruler as his ministers^ and the premier 
of the Chihamana ruler V*isaladcva was his own sob Sallaksha^ 
rLapjU.® Selection of ministers from the distSBl scions of the 
royal ikmiJy could aot^ however, have been very comiBon ; 
for there was aUo the danger In such cases that dieminbter may 
try trj usurp the throne for himself. 

Curiously enough Smnti and Niti writers do not empha¬ 
sise military leadership and ability in the minister * A perusal 
I cpigraphical cvidcncej. however, show^s ih^ they were 

f usually mi Jitary leaders as wdl Ha risher a, the Foreign Kf inisler 
of Samudragupta^ was also a general 
Provincial governors under the Ikshvakus and the Vaka takas 
w^cre military commanders^ and the same was the case probably 
^ with many of their ministers. Chamnndariyap the mbilstcr of the 
Gahga king Marasimha. had won the battle of Gonur for Ws 
A. D. the Minister of Records of the Later 
GhalLikyas was a mnMprachaniada^ faiiaji^M [ dearly he was a 
high military officer as well. All the ministers of the 
Kalachuri king BijjaUdevu were or generals,* 

One is surprised to find that cfven the minister HerSdri, 
who had spent so much of his lime in writing about urataj 
and rituals, should also have been a genera! i he was not 
only well aquainted with the theory and practice of training 
war-elephants, but had led a succelisful expedition against a 
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rebel chief >□ Jhandi dtstrict^. Nagarasa, the premier of Yadava 
king Krishna, was as great a scholar os a Soldier^ 

.Smritia prefer that nitnisicrial appointments ihoukl normaJIy 
go to Brahmanas. How far such was actually the case, we do 
not know. Epigraphs do not refer to the castes of the ministert 
mcniMiied in them. It is. how-ever, likely that most of the castes 
and interests were represented on the ministry. According to 
the AfaJiahMrata, the Priw Council of the king was to consisl of 
only four Brahmanas, but eight Kshattriyas, twenty one VaUyas 
and three <udras,* gukra states that it is only on the occasion 
□ r dinner and marriage that one should enquire about 
the caste, not when making appointments to the ministry,* 
Somadeva recommend} that the ministers should be selected from 
all the three regenerate castes* and Sukra has no objecdon to the 
military portfolio being under a Sudra, if he is capable and loyal.* 
Majority of kings in ancient India were non-Brahmanas, and it 
is very likely that the same was the case with the majority of their 
ministers, csspcdally because they were also expected to be mili. 
tary leaders. 

AlinisterLd appointments were made by the king. We have 
shown already how there existed no popuL-ir Central Assembly 
in historic times to wliich ministers could have become res- 
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pozuibic. The^' were, therefore, directly responsible to the kioif 
and only indireedy to the pubUc opinion. Influence of minis¬ 
ters, therefore, largely depended upon personal fatiors ard no I 
upon the constitutional backing of a popubr assrinbi>\ When 
there was a powerful and self-willed ruler upon the dirone^ 
like Bimbblra, he would dismiss some mlnisteTS far giving 
bad advice, degrade some for inefficiency and pramote others 
for their good service,^ The position of mlnUters under such 
rulers was Theyp like Ravana. expected their ministers 

to ooticur with them^ if they offered unviTclcome advice, thej' W'ere 
often in the danger of t>clng dbmlssed.* Sometimes they' were 
e%^en l^lshed and ihdr property confiscated for their daring 
to displease the king by iheir unwelcome advice** The other 
side of the picture comes before us when kings %s^ei:e weak and 
ministers ambitious to usurp the throne. Then also their mutual 
relations were strained ; the ministers would conspire to multiply 
the difficuhies and calamities for their rulers.* The fatlier of 
Satyav^, the husband of Sivilrl, liad lost hb kingdom owing 
to the machinations of his ministers ; the same was the case tvttli 
die last ruler of the ^uhga and the Later Chalukya dynasties 
in historic times. 

Cases above referred to werei however, unusual. Normal^ 
ly kings had a high regard for thdr ministers and the latter 
were loyal to them J they also regarded themselves as trustees 
of the intcfcst of the people- Ministers tvere the pillar^ of the 
state* and normally the kings used to accept iheir advice, 
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though the uklrn&te rrsponsibility tcfltciJ wlih ihe 
It W.1J the hr&t arid fareniDSt duty of the minmer xo control 
the king and to sec that he did not follow the wrong^ palhk* 
They arc the real friends of tlie king^ says Kzmandaka, who 
prevent him from following a dangerous path,* Ministers, 
worth thetr name^ must inspire the king with awe ; they must 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the proper performance 
of public duties and never think of pandering to the whims of 
tlie ruler.* M miniatefs occupied su important a place In ilic 
body politic, it w^as but rmiuraE that some thinkers should have 
held tltat the minisicilaJ debacle was the greatest calamity 
that could fall ujson a kingdom 

Personal factor^ counted for a good deal in dcrtermining 
the position and powers of ministers. Our constitutional 
wTitcrt point out that when kings w'cre strong and powerfijh 
they were the cenlrea of power and the administmliott was 
known as ^king-centred* {rSjQjfaita^taniTa) ; when they^ were 
weak and incapable^ ministers were the virtua! rulers and ihen 
the admin istratirm li'as known as ministry^coniroUed 
{sackwi^ta-iJialT^), In normal times* however^ power vw 
shared by both and the administration known as uhhj^jfoUa^* 
dependent equally both on the king and the ministry. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that normally miniiiers 
were held in high regard by kings* and that their advice was 
followed tjy them. NarlyaM^ the foreign minister of the 
Rash|raku|a emperor, Kpshna HI, (c. 950 A. O. ) is desenbed 
as his right hand f ting Parabala of Pathad (c* 850 
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used to regi^rd his mbibter as wrthy of satucatiofi by hits own 
hcad.^ A record of the Yidava king K^^hna compares his 
pnmC’ininistcr lo his own tongue and right hand-* Another 
ciocajment of the same dynasty states that w^calih of the eouniryi 
the ermtentm ent and prosperity of i ts inhabitan ts and the increase 
in virtue and piety among Uic population all depend upon how 
the ministers discharge their dudes.* 

We had |iointcd out earlier how sometimes ministeis were 
reduced to mere figure heads when kings were strongs able 
or self-willed, (hat is to Say, when the state was king-centred 
(rdj^ia), Tlic reverse used to be the when kings were 
weak and ministers strong and capable, and able to work in 
a team-spirit. Tradition asserts that Chandragupta Maury a 
was compleiely in the hands of his prime-minister Kaufilya. 
Aioka's extravagant charity waa curbed by his ministers, 
and evcniually he could present only half an ^maiaka fruit to 
the Churchy* a was built over this valued gift which 

w‘as seen by Yuan Chw'ang. This pilgrim further informs 
us how kings Vikramiditya of Sravasti had proposed to speed 
five lakhs daily in chanty, and how he was opposed by hb 
ministers ; they pointed oul how fresh laxes would have to be 
imposed upon people, when the treasury was emptied out 
by this procedure, and said, »Your Majesty will indeed get 
credit for charity, but your ministers will lose respect of all’,* 

In PSdinjali Jatalta (No, 247) we find that ministers could 
successfully veto the accession of the hdr-apparent Padah- 
jali because he w'as tacking m intelligence and commonsense. 
These are more or Jc« traditional accounts, but the Rajata- 
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ritn^i rri gives hUtorical imtaj^ccs showing the great poivtrs wielded 
by ministers. The deposition oF A jayipujs^ was due lo the decree 
of his rainisters Mamma and others (IV* 707). Sura could In¬ 
come king because the ca'own was decided to be offered to him by 
the ministry I which had concluded that he was most qualifiod 
for it (IV* 715)^ When on hi# death^bed* ting KaJa^ wanted 
to inaugurate his son Harsha as Yuvarijap he could not do so 
owing to the dricnniiicd opposition of his ministry (VIL 70a). 
There is ample et'idcnce to show that when a king died without 
leaving a competent heir^^ h was the ministry which settled the 
question of succession^ When king Vijaya of Ceylon dirdj 
ministers took over the admUiistration in their own hands till 
the return of his nephew from India after one yeaii when they 
duly Invested him with the ruling powers.^ It was the Maukhari 
icinlitcrB who 0 Hercd the crown of Kanauj to Harsha* 

Generally speakings howeverp. in normal times and under 
normal adminbtrations the uhlmatc responsibility of dccUbn 
lay with the king*' but he was usuaUy guided by the advice 
of the council of his miniaters. The relations between the 
king and his ministers were also cordiaL Kings had high 
regard for theu mitiislcra and confided in them as implicitly 
as in their own heart," They regarded them to be as indis¬ 
pensable as their right hands and paid as much regard to their 
views as to their own.^ Kalhana describes how king Jayashtrha 
kept by the side of his ailing minister tiU the bst monitnl of his 
life (Vlll. 33115)1 and we need not suppose that this was an 
exceptional case. 

Very often even powerful kings like Lalitaditya would leave 
standing instrLictions with their ndcjjicTi that they should not 
execute their orders if they were unreasonable or given when 
Ihey^ were not In their full senses - they would not fail to thank 
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them for fiich disobedience.* Ministers on their part also tvert 
M^ly lay^t to the king And also solicitous about the interest 

JayapSja had been imprisoned, 
one 0 L9 mmUters coitttnitied suidde in order to enable tfie 
impnaoned ting to escape by crossing tlie river over Im bloated 
™rpse. In the Deccan we got many cases of ministers (ating 
the vow to die with their tings and carrying it out when the ocia- 
non Lakshama, a minister of Hoysala king llaliila II. 

had taken this vow and when the king died, both iie and his 
wife mounted a stone piJJar and rommitlrd suicide by jumping 
down. luJcripiioiB from Kamatak refer to m^y sndl 

or ^rse the combination of an apprcciathT and wise 
king and a devoted and capable minister between whom there 
woo d never arise any misunderstand mg and quarrel was an 
1 ea one.* But the idea) was more frequehtly approached 
in practice than we may be frima fecit inclined to believe. 
The arailable evidence sbowts that the ministry u-tually ex- 
e^sed a wholesome influence upon the adminblmtion and 
though not constitutionally responsible to the people, sought to 

protect and promote their interests and welfare to the l>cst of its 
ability. 
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CR\PTER IX 

SECRETARIAT AND DEPARTMENTS 

In die preceding chapters, we ha^'C already seen wltai 
were the powers and fiuiciians of the king and his council nf 
ministci^j who together constituted the brain centre of the govern¬ 
ment organism L But just as the brain can Pane lion through 
the instrumentality and cooperation of a number of senses and 
organs, 30 also the ting-in-council requires the assistance of a 
central secretariat and the heads of a number of dcpajtmcftts. 
We shall describe in the pr^ent chapter the organisaiion of the 
secretariat and of the different departments of the central 
go^Tmment. Here again we Itave to ob^rve that the data are 
very meagre ■ we shall have to gcncralLse from a few disconnected 
facts that we can gather from different dynasties flourishing in 
widely different provinces and centuries. 

The art of writing was either unknown or was not much 
in use in the Vedic period. It is therefore iiaiural that a seefr* 
Lariat should not have been developed tn that agCi. Govemment 
orders must have been orally Issued by the king or the Assembly 
{mmiti) and communicated to the outlying villages by messengers 
through the word of mouth. The states were usually small and 
this procedure could not have been found inconvenient. Of 
course there was no other alternative method as welL 

We have no data to draw a picture of die secretarial, 
as U might hive gradually evolved in the post-Vcdic periods 
The art of writing was coming into more extensive use ; king- 
dams were devdopir^ into empires j functions of government 
were becoming more numerous t Some kind of a GciitraJ Secre- 
tariat must, therefore, have existed in the courts of Icgcndaiy- 
kings like Yudhi 3 h|h 1 ra and JaraSandha, or hmorical emperors 
like Ajataiauu or Mahapadma Nanda. We however have nf* 
data lo ascertain its natureJ 
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The ArtAaldsira^ however^ shfiwi that the secretariat had 
deveJoped mlo a fiiU-flecfgrd and wcil-devdopcd organisatipn 
in the Maury an period. The ^nior officers of departmetua 
were caJled or wriiers. These Ifkhejkm^, however, were 

not mere clerks, as one may perhaps be jnctiiied to think. For, 
Kan (iJya lays down tha i the kkhak^ were to be of the status 
cjf whose ppsitjon and pay were (o be inferior only to 

those of ministers The statiu of the secretariat 

ofltdals (likhahu) was equally high under the Salavahanfi ; 
we ofieo find them so rich as lo construct and donate tosdy caves 
to Buddhist monks.* 

The elSckncy of the administration depended to a great 
extent upon the ability of the secretariat oAicers and the accuracy 
with which they drafLed the orders of the CciUTal Government. 
•Government is writ and writ government'* says KatitiJya I 
^royalty do« not reside'm the person of the ting but in hifi sealed 
and Signed orders"' says Sukra, We have already shown how 
in oJident as in tw>dem times^ minlsteriaJ appointments oAcn 
w ent to senior and experienced secretaries of proved c^paciiy. 
C#^jvettiincnij therefore, used to take great care in the selection 
of tlic secretariat officers ; they were required to possess aJomost 
as high quallficaiioiis as ministers^ os fat as educationi ability 
and teJtahility were coti cemed - Above aU they were to be experts 
in drafting ; it was their business to listen to the oral orders of ihe 
king or ministers and to draft them properly andaccuratety in as 
short a liiUie os possible. They were to kmlt into the previous 
files, a^ure themselves that there was no croniradictitm of 
earlier views or orders and then frame the wording of the new 
communique^ which was to be characterised by relevancyj 
completeness, sweetnes?^ dignity and lucidity» Redundancy 
was to be avoided^ facts were to be stated cither in their chrono¬ 
logical scqucficc or according lo their imponance ; the descrip- 
tfon was to be imprcssivcj and cogent reasons were lo be adduced 
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for the action that the govcmmoii waa taking.^ When the com¬ 
munique was ready^ it was to be shown to the mmUter or head 
of the department concerned and then submitted to the king for 
Jiis final approval and signature. After the royal signature, the 
nlficc used to seal the document and forward it to iw destination. 

It is very probably the high ofEdab of the secretariat who 
are referred to by Greek writers as the memben of llie seventh 
class, consisting of coundllois and assc^is. To them belonged 
the highest posts of the government and they took prominent 
part in the administration of public aflkhs. Their class was 
Small in number but distinghished for its Superior wisdom and 
justice* Greek writers observe that this da 53 enjoyed the prero¬ 
gative of choosing governors, chic fa of provinces, dq>uty gover¬ 
nors^ supcrintendcnla of treasury and agricultijiic, generals of the 
army and admirals of the navy. It is thus clear that it was 
from out of the senior officiaJs of the secretariat that these posts 
were usually filled* 

We have unfortunately no inlbrmation about the working 
of the secretariat in the Sunga^ Saiavahana and Gupta adminis¬ 
trations. But we may well infer that it worked on imes more or 
less similar to those outHnod above ; for it %vas a regular feature 
of government even in Kashmir in medieval dmes^ where the 
standard of administration was by no meaiw high* The Rdja- 
iarangiAi records Severn L cases of royal orders being r«lucrd to 
writing by the secretariat oflicers* The secretariat was known 
as iri^oibj under the ChahmaJias and ChaulLik)^as, 

The Chola records^ as usual. give uS most dctailetl informa¬ 
tion about the secretariat and its working. Wlien ihe kwg 
used 10 pass his orders upon a matter, all secretariat officers 
connected with it used (o be present on the occasion. The order 
was written out by one secretary* and compared and attested by 
two or three others* It was entered into the nccessaiy* registers 
by the Secretaries of the departments with which Us subject matter 
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was conacctcd, and Lhcn despatched lo its deslinaiicn in the mo- 
ITusil.^ 

The secretariat had naturally a bi^ record office. Ordinary 
or routine orders were not naturally presented for a long time, 
but those which granted lands or assigned res'enues were kept 
with great care for hiiurc reference. Sometimes donees wanted 
to exchange villages; original grants had to be rons ^|li>d and 
amended on such occasions.* In ali cascsof land grants, there¬ 
fore. the entry of the transaction was made at the secretariat 
as soon as possible ; the delay in this connection ivas regarded 
as irregular and officers responsible for it were censured-* Or- 
dmary individuals had to pay a fee registering transfers of property 
in the secretariat registers ; king Yasaskara of Kashmir could 
detect a fraudulent transaction on account of the unusually 
high fee paid wJien it was registered at the secretariat.* 

Very often kings used iQ pass verbal orders. These werfe 
taken down by a personal secretary, tvho is described as Tim- 
vayakkkelvi in some south Indian records (S. I. /., II. pp. taj, 
276J. Literally the designation of this officer means one who hears 
what comes from the sacred mouth of the ting. The officer, who 
took down the orders <»f the king-in-osuncil, was known as 
Tinimundir Olai in South India. What hb designation was in 
the North is not known. 

Inspector-General of Records, who was in charge of the Record 
Office, wascalJcd ettfhiipsliiiika or motakskafHinlalia in the Gahada- 
wHa and Chaulukya^ administration. It is but naunal ifwt he 
should be sometimes found composing the copper plate charters.* 

One of the most important duties of the Central Govem- 
ment and secretariat Is the Supervision and control of the 
provincial, dlsirtcl and local administrations. Let us now sec 
how this work was done in ancient India, 
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Tours of inspection have l^cen recommended to the kin^ and 
his officers by several writers. Manu observes that royal ofticers 
have a natural tendency to be come corrupt, oppressive and 
partial, the ting shouJdj therefore, go on lours every now and then 
to find out whether people are pleased qr displeased with them** 
f^iikra recommends annual lonrs for this purpo^Ci during which 
the king or the higher olEcrrs should visit all villager and towns 
to ascertain first hand their real condition and the feelJnga ofthdr 
residents.^ These recommendaLions were follqw'ed in practice i 
we find many of the diattcrs issued when tiic kings were on tours 
in the dtifereiit sections of their dominions. 

The Central Government used to have its own reporters 
and informers to keep it in touch with the devdopmenis in the 
provinces* TheK: appear to have acted independently of the 
ofFicers of the local governments Local officers were often sununon- 
cd to the capital tor e^iplanation, when reports about them 
were not satisfactory. 

Kauplya (L ti-i!i2) gives us a very detailed desription of 
the spy systenn Some spies moved in the guise of ^udents, some 
in Uiai of ascetics and some in that of merchants. Recruitment 
was aho made from the dasses of nuns^ prostitutes and astrolu- 
gcfs. Spies were to report on ihc conduct of laoih offidnls and 
non-ofilcials. Care was taken to see tJmt one spy did not know 
the others. Spies were punished if their reports tverc found 
to be false or inaccurate, 'i'be Govenunent usually look action 
in the matter, when the report of one spy was confirmed by 
that of another* 

Many governments used to appoint special inspection ofiicers* 
Thus under the Kalachuris of Karna|ak there used to be five 
inipedal censors, known as k&r^ams, who arc described as five 
^enseii of the Supreme Government* It was their duty lo see 
tliat public funds were not misappropriated, justice was properly 
administiCried and sedition promptly panish«^d,* 
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' The Chola government used to send every year its spednl 
inipectars and auditors fmtn the centraJ serctariat tn cheek 
the accounts of temples and local bodies. It is quite hkely that 
j what the Kalachuri and Chola governments did was usuallv 
done by other governments as well. A PratThara record, for 
instance, incidentally refers to the visit to Ujjayani of a touring 
ofllicer, who » seen investigating into certain aOairs as desired by 
the lung> 

The decisions of the cenuaL govcnimcnt were communi¬ 
cated to the local authorittes by the secretariat through its special 
messengers. The work being responsible, was usually entrusted 
to high oflicers. They are described in the Dcccan V^taha 
records as kulaputras (youths of noble birth), who carry the 
commands of the CentraJ Government.* The Pall&va records 
of south India call them premier’s messengers.^ An Assam 
officer of this service protidly describes himself as one who had 
conveyed hundreds of royal commands.* 

The reader, it is hoped, will get a fair idea from the Ibrego- 
ing acGDunt of the manner in which the Central Cktvcrnnmcnt 
and secretariat tried to supervise and control the provincial and 
local administration. 

We now proceed to consider the diafereni departmcnui, 
their officers and their functions. The departments were pre¬ 
sided over by heads, who were called ttdhjniJbhas in tlic Mauryan 
age and ^armarorAiBaj in the Saka administration. Curiously 
enough Smritis refer to them in a very general and vague way;* 
it is the ArUtesdtlrn, which supplies detailed information, which 
is very largely confirmed by ioscriptioos. 

Modem governments usually dilFcrcnliate between the head 
of the department and the minister in charge of it. This dis¬ 
tinction is primarily due to the ministeis being drawn from 
among the rminent persons in public life, returned by the 
cleetoraie to the council or parlLunent, In ancient limca 
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however it did not exist in most ojuiitries. In ancient India 
we sometimes find a minUier rising to the position of a com- 
mandcr-in-chief ; thus PfiiJiviihc^, who was first only a minis¬ 
ter, later became the oommandcr-in-chicr under KLumaragupta 
I,’ It is very likely that the chief justice and the minister for 
Jaw, the oommandcr-in-chief and the miniiicr for war, were 
not always different. 

The number of departments must have been naturally few in 1 
early times or in small states. The luAniumrifi' refers to only four 
of them,—mines, customs, ferry and elephants.* In pre^historic j 
Kfishmir the number of departments was only seven ; one of the 
reforms introduced by Jalauta, the son nfA^oIca, was to increase 
their number tq i8. This number was raised to 23 hy king 
Lalitaditya about ten centuries later,* The epics usually refer 
to eighteen dqiartments only, which are called tlriAas* ITicir 
names, however, have not been given ; they have to be gaihcrc 
from the oommentators who fiourished several centuries blcr, 
and whose explanations thnrcfcire may not be quite reliable. 
The AfthaJiilTB also refers to this traditional number of depart¬ 
ments',* but it does not hesitate to increase their number by five 
or six. The number of departments contemplated by Sukra 
seems (o be twenty,* 

Epigraphs disclose some further dcpartmenls not mentioned 
by the Sm^iti or niti writers. It would be inconvenient .and 
tedious to enumerate these departments, as they are given 
in nur source books. We shall, therefore, group them together 

under the heads of administration well-known to the modem 
reader. 
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Morutrchy bem^ the normal form of governmentj the de* 
pEu-tment of the Royal Household may well engage our attention 
first. The palace and its prednets were in charge of a irustcd 
and expcricoccd ofliceT called avmathika in Bengal^ and ^audha- 
gehSdhipa by Sutra^* The ingress into and the egress from the 
palace and royal camp were naturally contrdikd very strictly 
by an officer fc nown as di^rapah ; passports were u sualJy necessary 
for this purpose which were issued by an officer known as mudrd- 
dhipa. ViSiloifs and ambassadors were usbered into the royal 
presence by an officer known as pr^tfh^nt or mohdpTalihdra. The 
king had a bodyguard of his owDt the English term being abnost 
the same as the Sanskrit vtoid aAgarakshakai^ somedmes its varia- 
tion lif&rakihfika^ was also in vogue* This officer was called 
snganigshaka in the Chaulukya adirdnisEmtion.^ There was a 
comp trotter nf Royal Household known as sambkdrspa ; the office rs 
in chaise of Llit royal treasury, kitchen {pdkddhip&)i museum 
and menagerie:* must have worked under him* 'llie management 
of die kitchen w^as a very respcmsible duty 5 the officers bad 
to take particular precatitinm to see that no attempt was made 
to poison the king. 

There used to be a royal physician at the king’^s court oor- 
responding to the royal surgeon of modern Limes* He figured 
in the Gahadawala recordSj^ and b probably referred to as 
aramidhip^ by Sukra.* When ascroJogy became popular 
after c. 600 A. D*j the court used to maintain a royal astrologer 
also, whose advice was often taken when starting on a mUi- 
tary expediuon* This officer figures in the records of the Gahada- 
walas, the YadavaSj. the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas.* 
Foet-lauieates used to ht maintained at the royal courts since 
very early timeSp Many of the fanious Sanskrit poets were con- 
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nrcted vfilh one? court or another* A large number of learned 
men ^ho got some kind of prefenticni or other at the royal court 
or m the king’^ adminbttxiUoa. 

The management of the harem was entrusted to a special 
ofEeer known as LaBc/mkin, He was usually old in age and en¬ 
joyed great confidence of die king. 

M iEitar\^ department was undoubtedly the itiust imporlanl 
department, die expenditure on the fighting forces often being 
as high as 50% of the central revenues** Tlie department had 
an elaborate oiganisaLlon^ the in fan try ^ the cavalrt^, the elephant 
corps, the chariots, the transport^ the labour corps, tioats, spies 
and instructors Iseing looked after by a diflermt bfantb-* 
The head of the department was variously known as j^riapaUf 
mahdsmdpatiy mahahalddhikriUi^ or makdpraiha^iida^f^^jakii* in 
different timcit and administralioru. ^i^kd^Shapati^ correspond* 
ing to the modem chief of the stair* w-orked under him,* The 
army consisted of four arms, infantr)', caialry* elephant 
corps^ and chariot corps;* they were under the immediate charge 
of four oflieers known aspaf ijadhjalshat sisopGii (also bhdldJwt/mSi 
end mehdsiHipeii]^ hmlyedhyahha (also known as Kiihdfnlupeii 
under ihc Guptas] and Tethddhifiaiv. AIi?apatu aed w^thapatii 
had masters of stables under them, w'ho were known as idhamjai 
in Raiputana under the Chahamanas*. Daisufandjakas, who 
figure frequently In Gupta inscriptloni,* scemito have been 
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officers of the ftahi3 of cobnels^ statjoned in diflefent districts 
in charge of the local units. The army h»d its o^n quarter* 

' master-general as in modem times to Jook after the conimissarkt ; 
department ; his office was known as ra^a^Mn 4 ugSradhik<^ana 
under the GuptasJ Ayt{ 4 ^Sg^f^dhyaksha^ who was in chaigc 
of die weapons of the forces must have worked under him. 
The same must have beeu the case with the Officer in charge of 
elephant-forces, who had to supply elephants to the army* 
'fhe Commijssarbt deparlnient also supplied boats and labour 
necessary for the army. It received the cooperation also of 
merchanis, who accompanied the camp to gel lucrative business 
(Silupdlahadha, XII, 26)* Forts consdtuted an Important 
link in the scheme of nadoual defence. Each of them was in 
charge of an officer variously known as dargaiiAyfikjha or k^f fApalai 
probably there was an inspector general of forts at the capitaL 
or wardens of the mar dies kept watch over the frontier 
and the reads and passes leading to the kingdom. They worked 
in close cooperation with the superintendents of forts in their 
vicinity. Vety often the same officer wrorked in both capacities^ 
as was the case under the Pratiharas at the fort of Gwalior whose 
commandant w^as also maryUd^dhufyay or the officer in charge of 
boundary** 

In the 19th century^ the Indian army used to be organised and 
located tenritoriaHy j there was the Bombay Armyp the Madras 
Army and the Northern Army. Such an organisatiDn was almost 
inevitable iu the pre-radway period. In ancient times also the 
big empires Uke those of the Pratiharas used to have a 
souihcm army to watch the Rashtntkutas^ an eastern army to 
check the Palas and a western army to oppose the Muelimit. 
The same principle is known to have been followed by the Ra¬ 
sh trakutas.* The Mauryas and Guptas must liave followed the 
the Same principlcj although we have no deftnite evidence on the 
point at present. 

One Rashtraku(a record refers to an officer who is described 
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as a marvel in U-aining horses.* It h dear that the training of 
the hghtlng forces was the special duty of a seetbn of the army 
oRtcers, Not much training must have been required in the 
ease otmania or hereditary forces, which formed the crack divi¬ 
sions of the ancient Indian army. In their case ftghting was the 
hereditaxy profession and soldiers were paid by assignment of 
villages. Other soldiers however received payment sometimes 
daily sometimes^ monthly, sometimes after three months^ and 
sometimes after sU months {MdfmsoUaia^ IL fi* 568-9)* 

The army had naturally its own complement of doctors, 
nurses and ambulance staff, fully equipped with instruments, 
bandages, medicines and ointments* The ambulance corpse 
rarely figures in inscriptions but is referred to by the ArthaJmtra 
and the Mahabharaia,^ It is known to have formed part of the 
Kashmir army*" Veterinary doctors for the army are mentioned 
in the Vish^dharm^tiiara Purina (V^ ^6, 278)* 

The corpse of uppers, miners and labourers was as indis¬ 
pensable as the ambulance organisation, li is referred to by 
Kaudlya (Bk. X. Chap. as a service whose duty it was to 
examine camps, roads, bridges wells and rivers. It must 
have had its own superintendents and officers* 'Oie army was 
naturally accompanied by a contingent of pies and secret 
service men to gather all possible in formation about the 
strength of ihc enemy forces and their plans,. Cavalry units were 
also used for this purpose. 

We may refer briefly to the weapons used by soldiers* 
They were hows and arrows, spears, battle-axes, knives 
tridents, maces, etc* Somes vara refcis to weapons impelled 
by machines (jfantTijmtiktdjudha)^ but their nature is not known. 
The firearms are mentioned only in the SnkranlH in some later 
passages. Tlic earliest reference to their use in India perhaps 
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The enemies whom Indian smles bad to Eaccusually operated 
with land fortes j tnany kingdoms bad no coast Hue at aJb 
Navy^ therefore, rarely £giun in Smritis and Inscrip tioixs. The 
Mauryas had a naval force administered by a board of its own+ 
Tlie Vahgaa of Bengal were knw^on as a naval power to fCaiidlsa^^ 
and the Patas also used to maintain a strong naval force.* 
TamiJ states ^cc early days had their own navies^ powerful 
enough to protect their extensive trade vi‘ith the West and the 
East. In the iith centrury the Cbolas had a powerful navy, 
whicii enabled them to conquer a numbar of tsbnds. The 
^iaharas of Western India had also riaval forces of their own, 
Wc, howcs'cr, posses® very litdc information about the organi¬ 
sation of the navy add its administration. 

' The department of foreign aHjurs was in charge of a minister 
known as mshMsundfimgT&hika in inscriptions and dula in Smiilis. 
Umally it had to deal with a large number of feudatories and 
foreign powers^ and so its work was divided among seii^eralofficers 
who worked under the Foreign Minister. As usual, the Foreign 
Minister had a large staff of the intelligence department under 
various guises in diflercni countries,, member® of which used to 
send their reports to their chief, AfaMmudTddkyaksha and his 
subordinates, who granted passports to foreigners for entering the 
countiy* must naturally have w'orked under the supervision 
of this department. The same must have been the case with the 
officers in cides like Pa^iputra, whose duty it was to watch the 
movctucnl® of the foreigners residing in the country. 

The Revenue Department, which was under a cabinet 
minister, had a targe itumber of superintendents working under 
it. One was in charge of the ciown-Jands. He %va3 called 
sUddhyaksha and his duty was to cultivate them either directly 
through labourers or indirectly through tenants by leasing them 
out.^ A second superintendent was in charge of forests and is 
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ityScd as flrajiyarfAtitrts' in Pallava records and aTo^jfadhyckiha 
in Smritis- It iwas his duty to develop die forest resoorcc* of the 
Slate, Sapenntctidcnis of the state herds 
consisting of c»ws, buffaloes and elephants, for whose graxtng 
a portion of the state forcsis was assigned, must have worted 
in close cooperation with the superintendent of foreais. 
In pre-historic times herds constituted a very important 
item of the wealth of Uie stale ; In historic times also it did not 
DCglcct thU source of income. These officers figure as gohilikat 
down to the lalh century in some Paramara and CahatJawala 
records.* There was also a supcrinlcndcnl of waste lands (rimta- 
dhyahha) * whose duty It was to dex'elop and sell them, and also 
to prevent them from being used by undcrsirablc persons for 
their nefarious ends, Tlie superintendent of land records, 
usually Called mahakihAfnniolikaj who kept ati accurate 
record of die different fields and thdir boundaries, must have 
worted under the supervision of the revenue department. OJliccfs 
working under this supermtendeni arc known as smSkaiatnakaTas^ 
in Bihar, PramJ/rn* in Bengal and slm&ptsMtrv in AssAm.* Tlic 
principal ta* collected by the Revenue Department was the 
land tax ; its officers, who callccted it, were Eometnnes known 
as jkashfhSdkiknta^ and sometimes as avdrangjk&s.* The land 
tax being usually collected in hind as a certain share of the actual 
produce, the revenue department had to employ a large army of 
officers to superiisc its collection ; they were known as dhruvaj 
in Gujarat.*^ Some taxes were also collected in cash ; the officers 
entrusted with this work were kuown as Ai’msjaraJSiH/fljitar m 
Bengal.** 
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Whm the work of the Re\'cnue Department tenniiiated, 
that of tilt TrciUury Department conuncnced. It waji much 
more arduous in ancient times, for it was not merely the question 
of striking a bank balance and keeping the buJlion in safe custody. 
A gcNixJ deal of the sate ret'cnue was collected in kind,—com, 
fuel, oil, ctc.,-and careful steps had to be taken to keep the stocks 
properly and renew it pcriodicaJIy, so that old articles may be 
replaced by new ones. The head of the Treasury Department 
was known as Kofka^yakiha^ and a number of superintendents 
worked under him. Among them the olBcer in charge of the 
granary, known as kajhfhigirSdhyakska.,* w'as most important. 

It was die uniform policy of the ancient Indian state to have 
■ full and flowing treasur)- by insisting upon the aUcJcation of a 
large percentage of the annual revenues u> the Special Reserve 
Fund which was never to be touched deep ton occasions of grave 
calamities. The treasury superintendent, therefore, had large 
quantity of liulllon, diamonds and jewels under his custody. 

OiTicers of the finance department in charge of the allotment 
of Teip'enHes rarely figure in Stnfitis or inscriptions. They are 
referred to as fyayddUtkerins oc kr^dkfiiytshu tttikaftiyojakas by 
Nilakaniha, the commentator of the MaHabhaTola* It appears 
that the king, the premier and the dSnadhiputi {minister Ibr 
charity) jointly performed the duty of the finance department. In 
the Chaulukya administration, however, there wss a separate 
olficcrinchargeof disbursements known sanja^okaTaitamiMmat^,* 
The activity of the ancient Indian state in the realm of in¬ 
dustry and commerce was considerable and the department 
in their charge engaged large staff to supervise and carry 
on its activities. Cloth industry was the moat flourishing in¬ 
dustry of the country and the state used to have its own weaving 
department, partly as a means of poor relief and partly as a 
source of rttenue. The employees of this department used to 
send cotton to the homes of weak and destitute persons, and get 
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ihe yam stpun through them at agreed rai«.t Of course the 
department must have had its own complimeni of able-bodied 
workers as well. The officers of this department arc designated 
as sairidAjiiksha hy Kautilya and uasirm^yakiha by Sukra (II, 119). 
The state used to have its own dbtiHerlei^ which were under 
the charge of surddhyaksha.^ Private persons were also albwcd 
to maniifacture wines under litenscs on the payment of prescribed 
fees. It was the duty of the officers of this department to super-^ 
vise the drinking houses and to see thai no cheating was prac¬ 
tised in their premises. The stale also tried to amtrol prostitu^ 
lion through another department, whose officers were known as 
ga^ikddhjoksha*^ Prostitutes were required to give fuU infor¬ 
mation alwut the persons who visited them ; it often helped the 
police department to detect crimers- They were also used aa 
spies and often sent to other states in that capacity ; very often 
feudatories were compelled to entertain some dancing girls of the 
imperial court at their capitals.* In big tcnvns there used to be 
state slaughter houses, where ammais could be slaughtered^ 
of course after the payment of a fee. There was a prohibition 
against the slaughter of calves, bulls and cows. SuperLmendents 
of slaughter houses used to be appointed to supervise the ar¬ 
rangement in this connection. They were also to see that ani¬ 
mals in the game forests were not killed by outsiders.^ 

The Slate claimed proprietary rights in all the mines. It 
had a special department, which engaged geologists and metallur¬ 
gists 10 examine the prospeciive sites. The state would itself 
work tjtit Such mines as appeared, promising and give the rest 
to private industrialists, who were required to surrender a certain 
portion of the mineral yields to the state as its royallyThe 
officer of this department figure as late as in the Gahadnwlla 
records.* 

A survey of the Arthaldstra shows that Kau|ilya was in favour 
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of State contTp! of importaat and lucrative trades ajid mduEiries, 
MineSp pearl fishery and the production of gold were under 
state control and maDagement ; private individuals could come 
in only as lessees. Cotton industry^ forest development and salt 
and wine production were controlled by the state. In the indus¬ 
tries in prit^ate sector the state was keen to eimirc that the labour 
was not exploited and the public was not cheated. 

Sometimes suite used to license goldsmiths for the manufac¬ 
ture of silver and golden wares and ornaments. Coinage also 
Wds often entrusted to them when the state cared to issue if. 
This department was under a superintendent knowiri as 
luo^n^dhj^sha.^ 

Department of commerce also required a large number 
of superintendents. In the first place markets themselves 
were in charge of government officers, called piinjadf^aksh^ in 
the Arlhas^ra^ kattapaiij in Bengal and drdnpkoi in Kathiawar.® 
It was their duty to put the government products in the market 
under favourable conditions, to organise the import of goods 
required in the locality and to suficrvise their sales at reasonable 
rates and to export merchandise when this cciuld be done at a 
profiL Rates were also controlled by them and cornering nf 
articles w'as prevented. 

This department abo engaged a number of toll superinten¬ 
dents Thieif offices were naturally located at 

the town gates^ where all mefehandbe had to be shown for the 
assessment of toll dues before it was imported into the town 
for sale. Sometimes the sales were effected at the toll office 
itself Superintendents had the power to punish different kinds 
of frauds usally practUed by cunning merchants to escape the 
cusiams duties. There were also supcrinlcndents of weights 
and measures, w^ho tested and stamped the weights used in the 
market/ It is quite llkdy that the duties of the superintendents 
of the market, the toUs and the weights and measures might have 
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bMH combined in one ojBcef in sdiaII places* Tn villagfes, the 
headman alone might have probably discharged these duties. 

Let us now pass onto consderihc organisation of the Judicial , 
Department. King was the foontain source of justice and was 
expected to decide all cases brought before liim either at the first 
instance or in appeals* He often discharged this duty hitnselff 
but when be was too busy to attend to it, the Chief Justice 
deputised for him. The state policy, liowwfr, 
was to encouiagc deoentralisaiton in the deparunent; the village 
paiUhiyats and town councils were not only encouraged but 
required to try and decide all local civil cases. Complainants 
were not permitted to file their suits at the first instance in the 
official courts. This naturally reduced the volume of the work 
of government courts. 11 is therefore hut natural that the i qyal 
courts should figure rather rarely in inscriptioBS. Governmcnl 
courts also existed in miporlant towns and citiics and are referred 
to both by Nlrada and Brihasp ad.^ They were known as 
ihant^iiamSiikatatm* in thc~’Cu^ administ ratio ii and were 
situated in big towns only. Presiding judges were called 
\dhaTmSdhyakskat or Whether the dhemaUkhba, 

who figure in some ChandellTrecoTds/ were Judges or pleaders 
who wrote the complaints, it is di^cuTTlo say. 

The Chief Justice had to be well grounded in Smritt lUera- 
lure ; it is therefore no wonder that sometimes the royal 
chaplains, w'ho were often well grounded in. it, were appointed 
to the post. Such was the case under theChandclIakingDli anga 
in 1003 A. D.‘ Petty criminal cases were tried by local bodies, 
but serio*-ones were decided in royal courts. Judges of the 
criminal courts were probably known as daii 4 ^dyakshes. It is 
rather strange that jail officers/should figure so very rarely 
both in Sroriti»and inscriptions. This may be probabiy due to 
imprisonments being not quite common. It appears that fines 
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were more usually imposed \ ofEcen jn charge of their coUec- 
tion are designated as daidpmdkdhikos^n some Pala records,® 

The officers of the police department arc tmialiy referred 
to in mscriptians as *thc ejlcrmlitaiors of thieves^ 

or da^apasikas "the carriers of nooses to catch (thieves)". 
I'hc Utter designation occurs in Fala^ Paramara and Pratihara 
records.^ Higher officers of this department do not figurie in 
epigraphs. It is not unlikely that their duties might have been 
entrusted to th c officers of the miHttary department, who were 
stationed at diiTeTent centres of the kingdom to present Uw and 
order. Wc should not forget that ordinary thefts were very 
unusual ; only desperadoes aticmped to cdmmii dacpicics and 
carrry away cattle and property. They could be eHeedvely 
dealt with only wdth the help of the militia or military forces. 
The village headman was the chief police officer of the vlLlagc;^ 
and had the village militia under his controL WhcHj however, 
dacoits could not he elfcetively dealt with by the local force, 
police and military^ soldiers were sent by higher authorities 
to apprehend them. When they came for thU work, the townmacn 
and villagers had to meet their beading and lodging expenses. 
Donees of figr^hdra villages were usually exempted from this 
liability. I'he state was ultimately rtspottslble for making up all 
losses due to thefiaH i t fastened this liablhcy upon the village 
communityp if it could not prove that the thieves had escaped 
out of the vLUage. If they could be proved to have taken 
shelter in another village, the responsibility was shifted'to it. 

I fit appeared that the thieves had taken shelter in forests or waste 
lands, their superintendents were called upon cither to appre-^ 
liend them or to make up the loss. If the responsibility could 
not thus be shilted, the state had to compensate itself. 

What may be convenicnlly designated as the cdesiasticaJ 
department must now engage our attentiod. The royal chaplain 
{piir\ihiia) and the minister knoivn as wtcc both concerned 
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in directing and supervising its different activities. The state 
in ancient India was the preservcf of religion and moralil)' 
and the different steps that were to be adopted in this connectJDn 
were taken under the guidance and advice of these officers. 

If certain socio-refigious customs became obsolete^ they were 
discouraged ii if new changes w^crc necessary and dcetiicd desir¬ 
able by public opinion^ Jeamed Brahmanas were requested to 
compose new Smritis, commentaries or digests, advocating the 
needed changes, which were encouraged and gradually enforced. 

The officers of this dcpariment were known as dharmom^hd- 
mdirai under the Mauryas, hafmi^nmhdmifras under the Sala- 
v^hamis^ niaajasthituihdpakas under the Guptas and 
under he Ra^htrakutas. Their duty was to encourage afi rch- 
gioos impartklly ; no distinction was usually made between the 
followers of Hinduism^ Buddhism and Jairnsm when distributing 
state patronage. The officer directly in the charge of state 
grants for rcUgious purposes i$ called ddnapeti by Sukra (IL 119)* 

. Learned BrahJnatii^t*, Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples 
I and uiaihoSi which usually received \thcse grants, used to organise 
^ichoolSj collegesj hospitals and poor houses^ The donaUorLS 
given by the state to them may to a certain extent well be regarded 
as granU in aid of hospitalSj education and poor relief as well. 
The villages assigned! to temples, monasteries and learned Brih^ 
ma^)ias became fairly numerous from Cm 400 A, D.; a special oflicrr 
I came to be appointed to look after their administration. He 
I 13 called asroMrika In the Gupta and Pala records.^ It was 
’ his duty to sec that there were no difficulties created in 
the enjoyment of grants given to the donees- If Lntervenmg 
anarchy had inteifcreil with their enjoyment,* the possessfon 
was to be restored. Very often conditions were imposed when 
grants were given ; in some cases they were tenable only as long 
a$ the recipiejits or their descendants condnued to be learned 
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and pious scholar. The ag!taMrU:a*s duty wai to that these | 
conditions were duly fulfilled. Sorueiimcs counterfeiE grams i 
wete produced by fraridulcnt Briluiianas;^ it was the duly| 
of this officer to detect and punish the fraud. In south India, 
the Chola admiobtration used to send special auditors To see 
that lemple funds and properdet vrere duly utUjsrd* 

We have tiuw finished the survey of ihc different depart- 
menu and their aedvities- It will not be correct to maintain 
that all these departments existed even among the liny feudatory^ 
states dint cjdsted by the do^en in ancieni India. But the cvh 
deuce adduced will make it elear that most of them cxisicd in die 
adminislrotbns of moderate-sbed states of the andent period- 
The evidence of the Ar^m^dtira is strikingly confirmed by the data 
of inscnpiions in several respects. 

The Arthiildjtra gives us detailed infonimtion about the pays 
of diBefent dignitaries and officers* The queens^ the crown- 
prince and the importanl minisicFS like the comimnder-m-ehief 
received 4^,000 Pan as a year ; the chamljcrkdOj the treasurer 
and revenue minister received ^^4*000 ; ordinary members of 
the ministry and wardens of the marcheSj t a^ooo; superintend 
dents of hoTscs, chariots and elephants^ 8^000 Panasi army doctors 
and horse trainers i.ooOj cic. It is difficult to state whether the 
Panas were silver or copper coins* The salaries must have 
varied with the sbe and resources of the state also^ as is clear 
from a ftdienic given in the iuhanUi^ under which in a state of 
the income of a lakh a year all ministers put together received 
only 300 a month. Probably 300 here refers 10 siher coins 
worth equal to modem six annas (IV. 7,24)* Even then the pay 
of the minister would be rather small. 

In concliiiion, wc shall say a few words ahf?ut the recryjtintnt 
of officers Id these diffitrcni departments. Many of Them* 
tliose who wxjfkcd in the commerce or mining departments, 
required high technical qualifications and SmniU emphasise 
that only tliose ivJm were specially qualified for them should he 
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Appointrd af^cr a Qiorougti Icst.^ Sukra goes a step further 
and suggnats that the mtc should give scholarships for training 
young men for the different techiultial posts,* Birth and high 
connection must hive counted iheni as dicy count now^ in the 
selection to posts where no special training was necessary ; the 
sulasequent career must have depended largely on the merit 
of the new entrant. 

Whether there were grades of service like the Central^ 
Provincial and Subordinate services of the modern tmeSp 
wo do not know. It however appears very probable that the 
mahamSlyoi of the Mauryan ago or the kum^amaljcs of the Gupta 
period formed a class of ufHcerSj similar to the modem S« or 
L A. S. i the members of this class used to $crve sometimesas 
district and divisional officerSj sometimes as secretariat olHelals 
and sometimes as cabinet minisicts. Persons who belonged to this 
service were usually of high birth p often recruited from the metn* 
bers of ex-royal families, which had been superseded by the 

empire. Their posts often used to become hcrcdharyi as those of 
the mmistcinf* 

Officers of the status of provincial and subordinate grades 
of the raodem time were probably recruited from local areas, 
means of transport being slow and unsatisfacloryv their transfers 
could not have been common. The system of paying these 
officers by the assignment of lands or of govemmcnl revenues 
must have made many of these posts hereditary* 
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CHAPTER X 

PROVINCIAL, DIViSlONALj DISTRICT AND TOWN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Before we corisWcr the provincia], divisional and distjscl 
administration* ii would be ncccssar^^ to understand the scheme 
of territorial divisions in vogue in ancient India. It has to be 
observed at the outset that there was no unifarmiiy in lids 
rcspjccti As in modern so in ancient days, some districts and 
divisions were small,^ while others were large. 'Ihis was partly 
due to diflercncc in population and fertility and partly eo 
poll deal causes. If a feudatory liad a small Gefr which was 
Later annexed to an empire, it w'ould normally cpnsdmte a 
separate and^ thereforcj a small district. On the other hand, 
a frontier district may become large owing to gradual en- 
f cbroachmeni and expansion. The growing importance of a 
■ place would also lea^l to the incorporation of larger number of 
( villages in it ; thus Karha|aka district (t^A^iyd) m Maharas.liifra 
had <p!M>D villages in it in 7GB A.D. but 10,000 in E054 A.D. 

Small kingdoms like liiose of tlie Pallavas, the Vllkataka^ 
and Gahadawabs had naturally fewer varieties of territorial 
divisions than big empires^ In the case of the former we usually 
find reference to only one terriior Lai division, the district^ variously 
called visfutya or rdshtra^. The administrative div^ions of a 
big empire like the Mauryan one vierc almost similar to those 
of the ITnicm Government to-day. It was divided into provinces 
often as big as any in modem Tndia^ These provinces were 
divided into Divisions, whose heads^ like the modem Cbmmis- 
sioners, I'uled over large tracts of land. The Divisions were 
divided into districts or and the latter into subdivisions 

variously termed as palhakaSt ptihas or bhtikUs. Tliesc Latter 
were divided into smaller groups of villageSj each one contain¬ 
ing from 10 to 50 villages. 
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Ancient Indian history extends over several centurie*,, and 
we need not be Biirprlscd if we do not find a rniLlormity in the 
nomenclatures of the diScrent territorial and administrative 
divisions in the various kingdoms flourishing in diflerent cen¬ 
turies and provinces. Thus thukti denoted administrativd 
division even smaller than a modern Tchsil or Talyka in die 
Deccan and M. P., but in northern India under the Guptas 
and Ihadhriras it denoted a unit as large as the CommUsioncr's 
Division in modern limes, Thu* Ftatahlhauabhukti consisted 
of only 13 and Kopparakabliiikti of 50 villages in the Deccan 
under the R^htratu|as,^ whereas under the Guptas the Puri- 
dravardhanabhukti comprised of the districts of Dinapur;, Bogra 
and Rajshahi, and Magadhabhukli included the districts of 
Gaya and Pataliputra.* Sravastibhukii under the Pratlharas 
included several districts in northern U. P, Mibfra was used in 
literature to denote a kingdom, but it was the name of a Comnusc 
sioncr’s Diviaiems under the Rashtnikutas.* In south India, 
boivevcr, under the Pallava, Kadamba and SiWikayaim ad¬ 
ministrations, it denoted only a district, if not a TehsiL* Some¬ 
times, these terms were used with a certain amount of looseness; 
thus one Rashlratuta document describes Nasik as a wAajff, 
and another, issued only 39 years later, calls it a dfia.» It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to draw a precise and prmtt/iicii conclu.- 
sion about the extent of an administrative division merely 
from its name- 
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Provincial administrations in the modern sense of the term 
existed only in big kingdoms. The Mauryan empire 
was divided into several provinces. Five of them are known 
at prcscDt, Uttarfipatha, Avandrashtra, Dakshiijapalhaj 
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lUlmga and Prachya with Taxlla, Ujjainl* Sutvaniagiri, TowU 
and Pataliputra as tlicLr respective! capitals. It is not unlikely 
that Uttarapatha and Dak^hinapatlm may have had iseveraJ 
provinces under them* Under the SuAgas, in the beginning 
ai any rate, the adininlsrratJon of Miilwa had the status and 
powers of a Provincial Government/ The Ka^iva kingdom 
was probably too small to have any viceroys. The Sitov^ana 
empire extended over the whole Deccan, but we know very 
little about its provincial administration. J The status of 
mahiihhalrijpjs ruling at Banaras, Mathura and Uj^Jayini 
in the empire of Kanbhka was undoubtedly similar to that of 
provincial governors. In the Gupta empire, Kathiawar, Malwn 
and Gujarat had provincial administrations. In the home 


tern tones of the Rashttakuta empire, there do not seem to have 
been any ofTiceis with the viceregal status,but Gujarat, Banavisi 
and Gahgava^h which were new addidons to the empire, had 
viceroys to govern them. The Bhtikiif under the PratThara 
empire appear to have been rather Commissioners* Divisions than 
provinces. The Palas, the Parainaras, the Cimulukyas, the 
Chandellas, theCahadaw^s and the Cholas ruled over relatively 
smaller kingdoms ; the bigger ones amongst them like the 
Cholas had two grades of administrative divisions, mapf^c 
which was roughly equal to about two or three modern dJKricts.j 
and JiSfuj which usually covered twoTehsils. Smaller kingdoms 
were divided only into distriels and their subnlivisions. 

Heads of the provincial administrations w'ere officers 
of very high status. Very often princes of the blood royal were 
appointed to them. Thus uuderr the Mauryas, Bmdusara, 
Aioka and Kunala had all served aa viceroys in the dilTercnt 
provinces of the empire*; under the Smgas, ihc crown prince 
Agntmitra w-as serving as viceroy irt Malwa.* Qha^otkaclia- 
gupta, the Gupta viceroy of the same protdnce in f. 435, was 
a prince of the ro>^I family* The Gujarat viceroys under the 
Ch^ukyas and the Rlshtraku^ were scions of the royal family. 
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who eventually inanaged to oaiiibllsh practically independent 
houses. The province of Gahgawa^i In the Rlahtrakuta empire 
had the emperor's eldest son as viceroy in £. 790 A, D. Of 
course princes of the blood royal were not alv^-ays available for 
appointment to the viceregal posts ; then they went to the most 
senior and trusted officers of the cmpLrCj who were usually 
military generals as weiL Thus Nahapapa and Ghash^ana, 
the Deccan viceroys of the Kusbapast w'cre capable generals^ 
as ako Bantcya, the Banavasi viceroy of the Rlshirakuta em- 
per Of Amoghvarsha L Military leadership was regarded as 
an essential qualihcadon not only for ministerial but also for 
viceregal poilSp Viceroys enjoyed high and wide powers ; they 
had to maintain internal order and protect the empire 
against the octemal enemies contiguous to the tcrritoiics under 
their charge^. So military leadership was essential to them- 

Provincial viceroys, bring often royal princes, had their, 
own courts and ministers. / It is against the oppressive tninislerS 
that the people of Taxila had theif grudge when they rose in 
rebellion in c, 280 B.G. Agnimit ra, the viceroy over Malwa, had 
his ovrH minUtiy' ^ iht same was the ease with the southern 
viceroys of the Rash tiakutas and theYidavas, who usually had 
the status of moAat^FTKM^ar of feudatory rulers.^ Viceroys were 
required to follow the policy of the Central Government as com¬ 
municated to them cither by imperial writs or dirough special 
messengers., Communications being difficult, they naturally 
enjoyed considerable autonomy^ Like the provindal governors 
of the East India Company before thcRcgubting Ad of i 773 j 
we sometimes find them declaring their own wars and dictating 
their own peace, as did Agnirniira w’ith reference to the kingdom 
of Bcrar.* ^rtus was to some extent inevitable, because there was 
the tacit under^tancting that they would try to extend the extent 
of ihc empire. They had their dwh militaiy forces^ and the Cen¬ 
tral Government would often summon some of their battalions 
to put down rebellions in other parts of the empire» Thus 
the Kushana emperor summoned his Dcccan viceroy Rudradaman 
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to put down the revolt of the Yaudheyas in northern Rij- 
putSna ; Batikeya, the viceroy of Banavaii, had to repair to 
Gujarat to put down the m'olt there, when the Rash{Tafcuia 
emperor Amoghavarsha I could not cope whh the situation. 

We have no definite evidence about the part which the 
viceroys played in the civil and revenue administmtion of the 
province,^ They must obviously have been in cliargc of Us 
^ -supervisioli and guidance in the Ught of the orders received 
from the capital. Divisional Ckimmisaioners must have tvorked 
under their instructtoiis. In the Gupta adniinisti ation, how* 
ever, the latter appear to have been diicttly responsible to the 
emperor. Thus the Divisional CominiSSiDncr of Pundfavardha- 
na was appointed by Kuinaragupta I and appears to have worked 
under hiS direct inatruedons.* It la, however, doubtful whether 
there was a viceroy between him and the emperor. 

-■ ' Besides maintaining law and order and supervising revenue 

coUccuon, the viceroys had to take steps for developing the re- 
Murecs of their provinces by constructing and repairing 
■ works of public utility like irrigation tanks' and canab and to 
strengthen the foundation of the empire by ensuring good 
government and promoting public confidence. / Almost all the 
departments mentioned in the last chapter, that existed 
at the Unpefial capital, must have bad their replicas in the pro¬ 
vincial headquarters. 

The government taxes and revenues must have been first 
collected at the provincial headquarters. 'Die balance that 
remained after meeting the charges of the provincial admhiU* 
nation must have been sent to the imperial capital. 

□rVPlOXAI. AOMirfUTtlATlOM 

The next adtninistrativc unit roughly coirespboded to 
the size of a CommissioDer's Divbion consisting of tlirce or four 
districts. It was called a hhukti under the Guptas and Pra^ 
tiharas, riih}Ta under the RHshtrakutas and i>tan 4 ala under the 
Cholas And Chauiiikyas. Sometimes the term dtia also was 
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loosely used to denote it. Rjijjuksf, who irulcd over severit 
hundred thousands of persons m the Maury an administratioiit 
might have corresponded to the modem Divisional Cotnmissioners, 
but there is some evidence to show that they might have been 
known asPfSdrJ^nu. 

Aioka had followed a policy of deccniralUalion and granted 
large powers to the rajjuies. Subject to the general imperial 
policy, they had full administrative powers in civil, 
levenue and criminal affairs. They could confer favours or 
impose punishments as demanded by the sitoaliot^ Under 
the ftiis htrakflf^, on the other hand, their powers appear to 
have been restricted ; even Bankeya, the favourite Banavasi 
viceroy of Amogha^-artha. had to lake the imperial sanction 
for alienating a village in favour of a Jain temple** _ Hardly 
jmy data are available to determine the powers of the officers^ 
over AAwJtffi under the PraUharas. 

Divisiimal Commissioners had extensive powers over their 
subordinate officers. If the latter became disloyal or dis¬ 
affected, they were arrested by them and sent up for ffirthcr 
action. District officers had small forces under theta ; so very 
often departmental action against them meant a small military 
expedition a.s well. The Divisional ContmissionHS. therefore, 
had sufficiently strong military forces under their command, 
which were used for controlling subordinate officers and 
feudatories * When a big campaign was planned hy the^ king, 
a greater part of these forces were naturaiiy sent to the capital. 

Divisiona] Oominissbncrs were also at the head of the 
revenue administration. They arc usually mentioned among 
the officers who are requested not to interfere with the peaceful 
enjoyment of the land* or revenues assigned to donees. The 
term nijuko used to denote them ( or the distnei officers} implies 
an intimate connection with the measurement and assessment 
of lands. Revenue seltlcmcni of rillagcs or their reassessment 
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aeccssitatcd by causes Uke the drying cJ* canals must h^vc 
been carried under their supervision* 

Aioka's cxhortatjoii to his rajjukas to folJow a unifrirni 
policy in punishnicnis^ implies that they had judicial pofmn 
as well I the same must have been the case vritii the Commission^ 
ers of the Dhisiorts. Probably they constituted the highest 
court of api>eal of tJtc divisioii. 

The patronage which the Divisbiiml Comraissioricrs CKcr- 
dsed must have varied with difierent administrations* It mu^X 
have been considerable under the Mauryas* Under the Guptas 
they had sometimes the power of appointing dbtrict officers,* 
but sometimes the empetor also exercised it. Under the R^h- 
(rakupis not only the district officers, but even the Tehsildan 
were often appointed by the emperor hmtself.* 

We have shown already how in historic times, there used 
to be no Central Assembly at the capital of the kuigdotn. It 
will be shown in chapter XI how popular village councils 
functioned almost all through the andent Indian period and 
exercised considerable powers* It is vcr>^ difficoli to say 
whether popular cptmcils existed at the Divisional headquarters. 
The term denoted the metnbers of the viLiage councilSp 

as will be shown in chapter XL Among the officers rr^uested 
not to disturb the peaceful enjoyment of land grants we sometimes 
come across R^shframaAnttof^ ^medn^cs their ^dhikdrinj or 
execudve ofRccrs are also mentioned** 

It is, hmv^ever, difficult to say whether ibere wa^ a regular 
popular council of r^hframahaU^^ts to guide and advise the 
Divisional Commissioners. They are mentioned only in two 
records^ and it is therefore not safe to generalise from themn 
It is not unlikely that the Rdshfromaht^laras mentioned m the 
abov'e records may have been simply the notable citizens of 
the Division^ who may not have been members of a const!* 
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tutional popular coutidJ. The point, however, eaniiot be 
settled, until more evidence becomes available. 

District Administration 

The tishayst of our ancient records usually corresponded 
with the district of the modem administration, consisting of 
about a thousand to two thousand villages.! This adminis^ 
tradve unit was known as akara^ in Kiithinwar and tStkfta 
in M. P., AndhradeSa and Tamil country in the early centuries 
of the Christian era'. The head of the siihaya was naturally 
called jiiskayipali or ptshaj/ddhjafrsha In the Mauryan adminiv 
tradon, since he ia mentioned in Aiokan inscriptions immedia¬ 
tely after the rajjaka and is also required to go on tour like 
him- Sahurddhipa of the Smyttis* who was in charge of a 
thousand villages, is probably to be identibed with him. The 
na 4 >i was a smaller division in Tamil country,, hut the power* 
oFit* head were probably similar to those of a aishajiapati. 

The district officers like the modem collectors were 
responsible for maintaining laW' and order in their districts ; 
ihej' had also to supervise the collection of govcmmenl taxes 
and revenues. Thc?y w'cre naturally a^ted by a iarg® 
subordinate staff; the Syuktai, ntytitai and tjTflp.rdar who 

arc exhorted in numerous recorjisi-nol to disturb the pcaccra! 
enjoyment of alienated villages, were most probably the 
members of the subordinate revenue slaffl Seme of them were 
known as gopm in the hlauryan age* and as dhmvas in Gujarat 
in the post-Gupta period.* 

In Order to maintain law and order, the nijkayjpalii used 
tb have a small military force under them. The ds^fttnayakas, 
who figure so frequently in inscriptions and seals, were pro¬ 
bably the captains of the military units quartered in the 
different places to work under the orders of the district officers. 
The officers of the police department, known as daatfapSiiiiai 
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or ikuroddimromkarj probably worked under the directions of 
the district officers. There is no definite information as to 
whether the different officers of tlie commerce, mdostry and 
forest departments were aubjcct to the imniirdktte general 
supervision of the vish^japaii, though working under the direct 
orders of the heads of their respective department at the capitaU 
Whether ihe mhiiyipalU cjiercised any judidai powers is aba not 
known at present. It is, fioweverf ont nnLibeEy that they may 
have presided over the district courts 

The ppptilar element had a large voice in the district 
f administration at least in the Gupta period. The chief banJter, 
the chief merchant^ the chief artisan and the chief Kayastha 
(writerJ figured prominently in the coiincihwhich helped the 
f^k^apati ol' Kopvarsha in Bengal in the 51b oentury A. D, 
it should not be, however, supposed that only the big business 
dominated the district administration ; the persons mentioned 
above were only the prominent members of the district coujicil, 
which eozisisted of a large number of other members as welL 
The Faridpur Plate shows that there went about ao mem¬ 
bers in this body, some of whom like Knlasvamin and 
fJnbhadcv^ were Brihmanas and some like Gho^hachsndn 
and Gu^achaodra probably non-Brahrnanas^ Whether the 
cDimcil looked after the adminutration of the headquarter 
of the district alone or of all the territories Included m the dis* 
trici is not known. Probably the latter was the case. 

Unfortunately we have no information as to how the 
members of the district council were elected or selected. As 
fir as the bankers and merchants were concerned^ they were 
obviously represented on the council by the president of their 
guilds, as their designation pralhama^sreshlkin and pralhmna^ 
would show* The same was the case with the writers^ 
cJrhh As Ikr aa the remaining members of the council were 
concerned, wc shall not be w^rong in assummg that persons; 
of different cla^s, who had by their age, experience and 
character^ acquired a preeminent status, were coopted to the 
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touncil hy a genera! consensiii nf opinion. Moit probably 
the district council was dominated by the urban intcrcatSi but 
probably a Tew members migbt have bailed from the rural areas. 

We get no detailed picture of the district council from 
pre-oT post*Gupta recordSn But vishajyomihaitiirfis or members 
of the district council figure in a 6th century Vishnukiiiid*n 
record from Atidhrade^a* and a 9 tb century Rasbp^kula 
document from Gujarat.* We may not be, therefore, far wrong 
in assuming that they existed and fiincttoned in the post-Gupta 
period as well, more or less on the lines simiJar to those obtaining 
at Kod^arsha under the Cupias. 

The district adjninistration was well organised in the 
Gupta period. It had its own Records Office In charge of a 
puitafiala (record keeper), who kept accurate records of the 
dimensions and ownership of not only cultivated but also the 
waste landSj and also of house sites in towns and villagrt. Even 
when waste lands, the ownership of which was vested in the 
state, were to be sold, the sanction of the popular council 
was necessary. Some of the land^grant charters even bear 
the scab of the district administration.^ Seatmgs of the district 
administrations ofRajagfiba and Gaya were found at Nalanda, 
showing that their communications to outsiders bore the impress 
of their official seals*. All business was transacted method!* 
cally : even when the ^hhayapaii himself wanted to purchase 
Some waste lands in order to gift it for religious purpoKij he 
had to appear before the council and lake its permission.® 

SuB-DivisiOKAiu Administkation 

Between the district and the village there were some 
administrative divisions, wbosc nature and dimensions varied 
widelv from 5ige to Manu reconunciids^ that ten villages 
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should form one admluiatfalive unit, and ten of tlic latter should 
constitute a bigger one, consisting of too villages^ which would 
roughly correspond to the modem Tehsil or 'raiulca. Tlie 
district, which according to Manu was lo conaLsi nf a thou¬ 
sand vlllage&t would mclude ten TelisiJi. The MaMbharata 
suggests some variation in this decimal system of administrative 
units and recommends intarmediaie groups of twenty and thrtty 
viliagesJ A glance at the epigraphical data shows that if not this 
exact s>rsiem, its underh-ing principle w'as followed in sc%"era1 
provinces. During the Bth and plh centuries there were divisioiu 
of Vavullala and Ruiddha lo villages, SLhan and Sirakachchlm 
12 village^ and SebLi 3,0 villages in the dutrictSi of Palthan (In 
Bombay stale), Karpamvanijya, V^atapadraka ( in Gujarat ) 
and Piirigeiri(ifi Karmtalt)*rirapectively. Pravarc^ara was the 
headquarter of an administrative group of '46 villageti 
tn the Vaka^aka kingdom b the 5th century ..* Tanukupa* 
Ghadahadika and RhaitaduA were the headquarters of a 
group of (2 village in Rajputana, Gujarat and Bundelkhand 
rcqieeiively during the nth and 12th centuries ;* Nyayapadraka 
group contained 17* Makkala 42 and Varakheiaka 63 villages* 
in Malwa during be same period. Divisions containing 
84 and 126 villages are also know^p.* These units seem to have 
been known after the name of the important towns situated 
in Lhcm. 

A numtjer of these village groups constituted Sfjincthing 
like modern Tehsil or TaJuka, which known as pafhaka^ 
petSr sthali or bktikti in the different provinces. A%arL-a;^A:<t 
and drot^mukha consisting of 200 and 400 villages^ respectively 
were abo sub-divisions of mihajfjfi corresponding to modern 
Tchsils. An oSiciai like Tch 3 ilclar or ^famlaldar must have 
been in charge of its administration, appointed by the Central 
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GovcriUDCciE. He must haver wielded powers similar to those 
of the nish^^paftf but of course on n smallex scale. 

Tlte Tehsildars of the Central Government carried on 
the administraEion of their areas with the help of hereditary' 
revenue oQiccrSp at least in the Oeceati. They were known 
as ndifsdnun^iis in Kamatak and dilagiamakv fus in Maharashp^a.^ 
Desha pandes, Sa^d^^llpandea and Deshmiikhs of the Maraiha 
period were their descendants.Whether there existed similitr 
hereditary Tehsil officers in northern India is not known 
pfe&ent, 

Whethci^ the sab-divlsional officers in charge of the 
pdihakas^ pHhas and bhuktis were helped and guided in adminis¬ 
tration by popular councils is the next pgint to he considered. 
There were such councils to help the district administration 
as Eibown already j they formed a salient feature of the village 
administration^ as will be shown in the next chapter. There 
is therefore nothing Improbable in similar councils having 
functioned for the sub-divisions or Talukas also. We* however, 
get evidence of their existence only in Tajnil country during 
the Chola period. How they were constituted is noi yet fully 
I known ; the Leyden grant of Animangalam, how ever, auggesie* 
ihat they included the reprcscmaiives of the villages included 
in the Mia. The miu assembly took active part in the perio¬ 
dical assessment of the land revenue as well as in the dasslfi-^ 
cation of land j we End even chieftains requesting the future 
nSiti^ to r^pect the revenue assignmenu made by them-* li 
also took suitable steps to secure reUef in land tax w hen there 
was a case to justify it.* 

Like the village councils, the Miu councils gave donations 
of their QVfxi and administered charitable endowmenis given 
by others. Numerous cases arc on record of the naiu assemblies 
deddtng cases of aceidcnral homicides not amnunling tomurder^ 
usually requiring the culprits to endow a perpetual lamp in a 
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Icxral temple, no doubt for the spiritual benefit of the Innocent 
men accidentally killed by them J 

The last and most important link in the administration 
was the village. As the problems connected with it are niuner- 
fius and important* we shall deal \sith the topic in a separate 
chapter to follow. We ihall candude this diapter with an 
account of the town adminialratioiit whkh yet rcmairts to be 
Surveyed. 

Town AcMiNtsTRATto^ 

In the niodern times, the administrative organisation 
of a ractropDlitan city like Bombay diflers considerably firom 
that of an iinimportani town in the moifusib There arc no 
doubt certain common prindples underlying the constitution 
of the Sambay Corporation and that of a town municipal Ityi 
but the former d^harges many more functions and requires 
many more subjoin mi Itecs for fhat purpose than is the case 
with the latter» The same was the case in ancient India, 

We have very little information about the cities and 
their administtaiion in the Vedic period. The civilisation 
was mostly a rural one, and tovms and cities did not form 
Its important feature. Very little is known about the toW'ii 
life of the period of the Later Samhitns and Brahmanas. 

When, however, we reach the histpric period proper, 
we find that the Punjab was studded with a large number of 
towns and dties on the eve of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great. Most of them were autonomous to a great extent* 
being governed by their own councils. How these eouticlls 
were constituted is not, however, described ; very probably 
experienced elders were coopted on them by a general con¬ 
sensus of public opinion. The chief ofheer of the town was called 
SarvarthBchiRtaba by this time.= 

We get more detailed mibrmation of the administration 
of ordinary towns Grom the Gupta period onwards. It was 
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uiluaJly presided Ov*r by aii officer of the Kntral goyemtncni 
usually cal^rd If town was the hcadqua^tcira of 

a districc^ the district officer usually^fdischarged this duty as 
well. If the lown was also a fort, it used to have another im¬ 
perial officer called k^ffapdla, who had under him a number 
of commindam^ Very often die p^mp^tas were themselves 
military captahiSj as was the case with ministers and district 
officers as well; thus Rudrapayya^ who was the prefect of the 
town of Saravtura in Kartiapifc^ w^as a bodyguard of the 
RSshtratOpi emperor Rflshna 111^* Mahadeti'a and Patya- 
deva» the joint prefects of BadamT under Jagadetamalla in 
1140, were both da^fanujskos or military captains* Sometimes* 
however, the purapilas were selected from among scholars as 
well} sonic of whom were interested in promoting the study of 
*the everlasting six systems of philosophy^JJ^-It is quite poffiibk 
that they might have combined the literary qualifications with 
military ability as wcU* 

The purnpaia or the governor was assisted by a non-official 
committee, variously called as goshfhij pa^lckiktilii or 
in the different parts of the countryp^ All classes and interiiats 
were represented on the committee, Somethnes towns were 
divided into wards and each ward sent Sts own memben to 
the oommitteep Thus in the town of Ghaplop in Rajputana* 
there were eight wardSp known as wa 4 ^t each of which us^d 
to send two Tcprcscntatives.* How the representatives were 
selected, we do not know. Very probably elderly persons, 
who had earned the regard of the residents by their experience* 
character and abilityj must have been Sent to the council by a 
general consensus of public opinion^ 

The p^hakuia usually consisted not necessarily of five 
but often of a larger number of representatives thus sent by 
the different ward*. It ttsed to have an otecudve of its own 
for the Speedy and convenient dispatch of busUicss. The 
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cxccytivs was called cono m Rajputana and Crntral India 
during the Pratihara period-^ Piriirta facie, this appears lo be 
a nuecr nanic ; but it was probably given to the executive 
because it used to change by turn An tith eentur)' 

record from Bb inmat refers to a gentlcnian as the vdrika of tJie 
current ycar^* This suggests that the executive oonuuittee 
changed annually at the city. At Siyadoni the same pmomi 
are seen to have hem rdrikiif both in 967 and in 369 A.D,“ 
11 appears that the executive w^as elected at this city for a period 
which was longer than one year. 

The number of members of the executive comniitlce 
must naturally have varied according to the needs of each 
case. At Si^'adoni they were only two but at Gwalior they 
wrerc three* It was their duty to look after all the executive 
work, the collection of laxeSj the investment and recovery of 
public fundSj the administration of trust fimds, etc. 

The Voikos were assisted in their w'ork by a permanent 
office and staff. The former Was called stfmna in Rajputana 
;ind used to keep carefully all records ofimportati t domments*. 
'rtius when the horse dealers of Peboa decided to give a voltin* 
tary cess, they passed a formal rrsolutian and deposited its copy 
in the office(r^^jui}of the tiuinicipality, so that it might be enabled 
in the future to collect the dues according to the agreed scheme, 
A permanent secretary was in charge uf the records 

and correspondence of the committee. Important documents 
cartfully drafted by him under the instructions of the 
committee* He must have had a sufficient clerical staff under 
him. An officer called kauplika used to be appointed for collect-* 
ing the market dues, which probably formed the main suy of 
the local finance. Sometimes the dues of the Central govem- 
niciU in customs dutir5; were collected by the tow-n committee 
on its behalf; thus the pilgrim V*x at Mbuloda in Gujarat, 

1 . E. /., 1 . p. 1^4 aiid pp^ 171-79 
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ivhich amountfd to Lakhs, was coLlettcd in ihe 12th century 

by the local tniinicipal1i.y on bchairof Un; central govcTomcnt-^ 
The instances of town-councila given so far all hsuL from 
Gujarat and Rajptiiana i but it should not be supposed that 
these bodies did not exist eUcwherc. At Nisik in Nlaliarastitra 
there was a town council in the 2nd century A,D+ ; 

all documents creating or transferring rights in Landed property 
were regisiercd in its office.* The council of Kodvarsba in 
Ekngal has been already described in connection with the district 
administration. At the town of Gunapura in KohkaO} the 
prelect was assisted by a oonamittcc consisting of one Brahmana^ 
one merchant and two bankeraH* The dty of Aihola in Kar* 
natok had its own corpoTation throughout Uie Rasliirakutaand 
Cbauluky^a periods. The town of Mulunda of the same province 
w as divided into five tvards. As the inscripdon referring to this 
topic is fragmentaryj no dchrutc concliision can be drawn ; 
but it 13 not unlikely that the division into wards may have 
a reference to the representation on the commiltecj as was the 
rase with the eight wards of Ghalop referred to above (p. 221). 
The town commilTCCSj therefore, were a common feature of 
the ancient Indian administration. 

We shall conclude this chapter witJi a brief description of 
the corporation of PStoliputra during the i|th and 3rd centuries 
B.C.^ Being imperial capital, thronged with forcigncix^ 
its constitution was somewhat different^ but it followed the same 
general principles which governed the constitutipn of ordinary 
town committees. It con^icd of a body of 30 members divided 
into five sul>commitiees. Out of these siib-commiiieeSj the one 
dealing with foreignerSt waichijig iheir movements and providing 
for their needs, must have exisLcd only in big capitals or busy 
ports, where they resided in large numbers. The ^cond 
commiuee* dealing with vital scatlstica and rcgisiering carefully 
the births and deaths, is not referred to in any later inscriptions 
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«r SmTitii* ProbBbly U was a Maiiryan irniov’aiion did noi 
become popular in lalcr times. The third committee, which 
supervised over the manulacture of articles, must have usual! v 
existed only in industrial towns and dties. The fourth and Bfth 
cfmuniltees dealt with the fixation of fair wages, the supervision 
of the market, the supply of pu« and unadulterated goods and 
ihc collection of the different dues and ta^cs from the mcrehants. 
These duties were discharged by most of the town and village 
boards throughout Indian history. We miss the public works 
committee, usually known in Tamil country as the tank or the 
garden committee in later times, probably because Pataliputra. 
being the imperial capital, its ti«ds in thb connection we^e 
met by the officers and departments of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, None of the sub-committees is seen administering 
trust funds for the benefit of the community, as was invariably 
done by the town councils and village committees in btet 
times, probably this work was done by pt*«ly non* 

official bodies, as indicated by the Arthaiailra. The Greek 
writers do not inromi us about the constitution of this board 
anH its different sub-committees, whether they were official 
or non■^>fficial, elected or nominated. Pataliputra being the 
imperial capital of a big empire, it is but natural that many 
must have been appointed on the board like the super- 
Imcndcnts of the markets, tolls, weights and measures etc. refer¬ 
red to in the ArthaiSstra. There b. however, no direct evidence 
on the point. The board of moffmsil towns consisted mosUy 
of non-officiab, tis shown already. 



aaG viiLAOE Aimmi^rsLikTio^ [ch. 

tke adnuaistratiDit and inscnplions of almost ^11 tite pr ovin<^s ^ 
refer to him during ihe first mniennium of the Christiau era. 
He was railed or in northern Indil^ and mmu- 

ndd in the eastern Dcrta^ in the early centuries of ChristlaJi era 
and grSmuk'lm or in Mahara^hu in Kamatak and 

mahattaka or mahaaiAkn in bcitvcen £. 600 and i3oo 

Normally Speaking there w?as only one headman for each 
villag^. His post v/as usually hereditary^ government having 
the right to nominutc another scion of the family if the suc^ 
cession of the son waa opt approved* By castCj he was usually I 
a non-Brahmana. He was the leader of the village militia, 
and therefore he may have often belonged to the Kshatriya^^ 
caste* Sometimes Vaisj’as texj aspired for and obtained the office J 
The headman was the masi importiint officer of the village 
administration. His order was represented on the council of 
rdtftiiu in the Vedic period and he appears almost tike a village 
king in the jaiakas. He figures at the head of the village officers 
mentioned in the ifiscrlptlons of the first milknntum of the 
ChrlatUn era. Gabatjawab rulers are often secri* consulting 
the village headman when making land grants. 

Defence of the village was the most important duty of 
the vilbge headman ; he was the officer in charge of its militia*^ 
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cr cipiainA or Khotin. The alccncei in inch ca» wi:rc 

ofun Or gramapaiU* Tht^ village hcAdicBo ii not to be cou- 

tqurtdcd with wch lUieiirci of aovermncnt revenue*. 
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and \%‘atch and ward. Life was much more unsettled in ancient 
timea, and owing to slow cci nimications the help of the Central 
Government could not be alwa)^ expected at the nick of time 
when there were sudden raids of bandits and robbers. The 
villagers therefore had to be self-reliant in defentCjjj^We often 
come across the headman and members of the village militia 
laying down their lives while defending their village.* 

The collection of the govemment revenue was the next 
important duty of the village headman. He was the custodian 
of the necessary records and used to carry out the work of collec¬ 
tion in consultatign witb the vilJ^e council. The headman 
™5 also the ci-offido president of this body and used to piide 
its deliberations and activities in the v-arious spheres of the village 
government and life. He was usually remunerated by rent- 
free land and could also gel a number of petty dues in kind, 


which the villagers had to pay to the government. 

The village headman was the most influential person 
in the village. The ^uitranltri observation that he was like 
the lather and the mother to the villagers is substandally true.* | , 
Though responsible to the central govenunent, he was generally 
a man of the people and keen to protect their interests. He was 
as much indispensable to the people as to the government. 

The village oflice liad to keep records of rights ind trans- 
fcis of the village lands, as also papers connected with tlic 
government dues and their realisation, (^rrespondence had to 
be carried on with the district authoriiies^id central government 
mid the decisbns and resolutions of the village council had to be 
duly recorded. All this work was entrusted to another village 
omccr. known as village accountant. His post also was here¬ 
ditary in most provinces and he aUo was paid rent-free land. In 
Tamil country. howet-CT, he was appointed by the village 

assembly.* Vf. 
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CHAP'rtR XI ^ 

VILLAGE administration 

Smcc earUesi timcsj ihc village has been the pivpt of 
admtnisLtation in India. Its importance v^as nalurally ver> 
great in an age when commutucaiion^ ivcre slow and mdus- 
trlati$aUon unknown^ Town played a relatively nninipor- 
tant part in ancient Indian life ; the Vedic hymns frequently 
pray fbr the prosperity of villages* ^ but rarely for that of towns 
and cdtjcs. While describing rtfT prosperity of a kingdom, 
Jatakas proudly give the large number of prosperous villages 
incladcd in but are altogether oblivious to the existence 
of towns and cities that may have flour bhed tn it^ In the 
Vedic age, as :shown already^ states were small and this eircum^ 
tance further enhanced the importance of the village^ In 
later times, even when kingdoms became laj^e, there was no 
change in the situadon, because the village was the natural 
pivot of adminlstratioR in a rural society* In modern times, 
governors often convene a conference of coUcclora to discuss 
important questions of administrative policy ; in andent times 
kings like Bimbis^a used to convene a meeting of village bead- 
men for stmllar purpose-*^ There is no doubt that viUages were 
the real centres of social life and important units in the country's 
economy* They sustamed the edifice of national culturej pros¬ 
perity and administration* 

ThC ViLLAOE HlL^IUiAN 

The trilUge government was usually carried under thci 
BLipeTvbion smd direction of the village headman. He is called 
in the Vedic literature and figures frcqucnily in the’ 
Jitafcas. The Aithaidstm attests to his important part in 

1 - F.,L 114- I? I- 44^ 10 
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The vlUnge headuviii and the aecrtutitant were the two 
usual olfirer* of the village government. The Sukranlh rtfeTS to 
lour morCi saktiildhipati of magisLrate, bhagahara or revenue 
collector, MkasrShu or toll collector and pratlh/rra or the 
keeper. They are not however referred lo in other Smritis or 
mentioned in inscriptions. Possibly they may have existed 
in big villages, ihcir functions being performed by the headman 
and the accountant in smaller ones. 

Probably all respectable householders were entitled to 
become the members of the Primary Assembly of the village. 
We have raUicr vague evidence on this point about early times 
and about northern India. There are, however, some 1 nd icadons 
showing that in Maharashtra, the Primary Village Assembly 
consisted of all the hoiiseholde^M^cre can be no doubt 
that such was the ease in Karnatak and Tamil country froiri 


c. 600 A.D. Numerous inscriptions horn Kamatak show that 
the number of the Mahajanas (Great Men of the village) was 
very large, sometimes 200, sometimes 420, sometimes 500, and 
sometimes even 1002.* jloThere is clear evidence to show that they 
included all the viHage householders.All vdlagcrs were 
invited by the beat of the dnim for tKeTneeting of the Village- 
Assemblies in Tamil country. 

All respectable householders of the village bad thus an 
inherent right to become the menibers of the Primary p^iUage 
Assembly. It is mteresdog to note thai the different terras 
by which they were knownp mahaUainos in U* in 

Mahar^tra, maftgjaiuu in Karnatak and pfrumdeiat in T^mil 
country, all mean the same thing. Great Men ofihe Village.* fJk 
Great Men of the Village, being so large a hodyr could 
obviously have carried on the adminUl ration only through an 
executive committee or council, which was known as Village 
panchayat in later times. Ut us now see what was its con- 
sdtution* 

E. /., XIV. p. Ijq 
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Jilaka5 inform us that tirilher ih« village headman nor 
the village accountant ruled over the village community accor¬ 
ding to the theif sweet will. *l*hcy were both of them guided 

in the administration by the opinion of the village public, which 
made itself felt through the village elders, who fonmrd a kind 
of informal council since very early t-mea. VVe have shown 
already how the rufrAd of the Vedic period was both a ^'iltagc 
social club a* well as a village council ; at its meetings, the mem¬ 
bers discussed Social topics, played indtior games and also tran¬ 
sacted the business of the village government Jal^as inform 
us that villages transacted their business diemsclvj^. They do 
not attest to the existence of any regular council or standing com¬ 
mittee evolved for this purpose. Initiative was usually left 
with the headman, but if he acted unreasonably or against the 
the cstablbhed customs o f the locality or realm, the village elders 
could set the matter right by pointing out his mistake to the head¬ 
man.*^) In the Mauryan period villages used to organise works of 
puIrGc utility and recreation, settle the disputes bciwejm their 
residents and act as mistecs for the propeny of minort.’ But 
they had not yet evolved regular councils; for the ^rthaiaiira 
refers to village elders acting as trustees, and not to any village 
council^'or Us sub-commiitec. 

The village councils appear to have evolved into regular 
bodies in the Gupta period at least in some parts of India. They 
were known as paAcfutmin^oiii in Central India and gubna- 
jdnapattxf in Bihar, A large number of the sealings of the diffe¬ 
rent village councils (Janapadas) have been discovered at Nalandi, 
which doubtless sealed the letters s<mt by them to the adminis- 
traton of the Nalanda Universit^ It seems almost ceriain 
that the village councils in Bihar had dcvclojied into formal 
bodies, meeting regularly to transact administrative business 

I 1^ CHnpx V^ll^ 
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4knd communicadjig their decisions to oulBidcrs in formal and 
sealed codimunications. 7^ 

Village driers known as mahmuaras functioned m Lhe Pallaw^ 
and VSkatak^'^kingdoms 25053*^ A.D.), but we do not 
know whether they had dcveloMd a regular council. Inscrip¬ 
tions from Gujarat and Deccan^ how-ever, sho^v Uiat from 
r- 600 A. D. the village elders used to appoint a formal executive 
committee of their own^ variously knoVN^n as mahaiiarjSdhikSriAi or 
ndhikanmnkattaros, either expression meaning ^village elders 
in office or power*. Inscriptions show a similar denvelopment 
in contemporaty Rajputana also, where the executive of the 
Village Assembly was known as p^hahil^'h w^orked under 
the guidaucc of a headman known as mahant/n^ It was undouht* 
cdly a very important body, for donations made even by^ 
royal personages were announced in its formal nicelifig 5 .*J 
Gahadawala records oftcj^^rcfcr to the villaj^e ciders, described 
as or mah^tUr^^; but we do not knowvf whether 

they had developed a regular executive council of their own* 
Inscriptions of the Chola dynasty (tf. 900-1300 A.D.) 
enable us to prcEcnt a more detailed picture of ihe constitution 
and functiana of the Village AssemliJics and their executive 
oommittees in Tamil countrj^i The Primary Assembly of the 
villages was knovm as ur in the case of ordiriary vilUiges and 
sabha in the case o^a^^rshdr^ vllIagi:S| mostly ^tenanted by learned 
Brihmanas^ Sometimes both these Asiemblics are seen 
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fuadi^ming in the same village i ihU probably happened 
when the nevv^ BraKom^ eolony a mdilI] ane^^ ? 

Aat observ'ed already^ the Primary Village Assembly of 
the Tamil country counted of all the village residjnis. Its 
meeting was usually summoned by the beating of dnijtp One 
of the most important work of the Assembly was to elect the 
village executive i it was chosen afier^ ohiaining the coitscnt 
of all the villagers assembled ai the u^~\^ but how exactly tlib 
was done we do not know. The edriSe^nt was probably given 
in on informa! manner by ihe villagcra expressing their approval 
of the propcsals made by the influential members of the village 
community. The cxecuUvc body was known dlurfgai^ismf 
the ruling group, but its numerckl strength is not knovm. 
r The infoimation w^hich we get about the constitution 
and functions of the Village Aisembliefl and thcLr 

\ executive b much more detailed and complete in the case of the 
agraltara villagcSj mostly consisting of Brahmatia residents. 
These Constituted the most cultured and educated section of 
the community and ibc resldenls of some of these egrsharai have 
immensely helped the historian of ancient ^ndia by describing 
in detail the conslitulion of ihe executive of their Assemblies- 

The most detailed picture of the working of the cxecuii%T ccimmit.- 
tccs of the Village AssembUes b to be obtained from the 

famous inscriptions at Uttaramemr, a village still RQurbhing 
in Chingleput district with only a slightly changed name, Ut- 
lararnallur.*^ ^ 

Tlie <5dvertuncnt of this village was carried on by five 
sub-committces of ihc sdUd. All members worked In the 
honorary capacity and held office for one year, llicy could, 
however^ he retTio\''ed earlier^ if found guilty of misconduct. 
It was felt that all experienced and qualified residents of the 
village shcFuld get an eipportunily to ierve on the vitigus tub- 
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commiUccs ; odc oflhc mlcsi thrrtforCj provided that a member 
who had served once on a sub-conxniiiticc was not to be re¬ 
appointed to It dunng^ the ncjtt iliree years* Penons whose 
character was loo^e^ or who had been found guilty of mis- 
approptiation of public fundSf were debarred from member¬ 
ship as aLjo their near relative^. The liar against the latter 
ti-as obviously intended Tor increasing the volume of public 
opinion against those Avho were guilty of defalcation of public 
funds* Members were to be neither tco young nor tco old ; 
iheir age was to be above 35 but bclow' 70* These negative 
c|ua]ificatian5p how'c^'er^ were not suiiictrnt. Candidatti were 
required to own a house and at least ^ (about twoaerrs) 
of tax-paying land. It was felt that tbo^e who -deal with public 
funds should be persons above need. But the property quah- 
ficattons were halved in the ease of tho$c who were good schoLam 
either of the Vedic leaming^ or of Smptis^ or of /philo¬ 
sophy) i It was but natural that an communhy should 

be anxious that its representatives on the different village com¬ 
mittees should bc^ as far as posslblCi well-to-do scbolaix^ of good 
character and known rectitude* It is w'orth noting that no 
govcfnment ofEcers were Intluded in these comminces* 
MahalUrrcdhikdTifijf who formed the village counci] in the Deccan, 

arc also sharply distinguished from regular government officers 
in the inscriptions hailing from that province* 

It b not to be supposed that these rules about the qualU 
h cations of members w^erc of rigid and univcr&al application 
even in the case of the ^akd^a villages, ITic village sMbhes 
had gradually evoK^cd out of popular gathering of the earlier 
periods which discussed social^ religious and poUlital mattei^ 
indlsarminately at their meetings, as there was hardly any dis¬ 
tinction made in such matters at that time. In the light of ex¬ 
perience gained, rules w-cre gradually framed in the course of 
time. Imcriptbiis begin to refer to them only from about the 
end of the 8th century A* D. Each sahka had as a rule iu own 
constitution, though of course, it did not very widely differ 
from ihc normal type. Thus, for jnstance^ in some cases 
the minimum age qnalihcation for members was 35, in others 
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40- In Some cases mrinbcis became re-elsgiblc for elcciion 
after three years^ in other* after five or even ten years* Some 
assrmbMes held that even the near felauvfs of persons once 
elected sh^ld not he permitted 10 seek re-election for the next 
five years^^ The number and functions of the sublet mmiticcs 
also diflered according to ihe needs of the situation and the 
locality. 

Each jatfhd was usually the aickitcct of its own consticution* 
The earliest knowi) const! tuUorit that of the mnhdscbhS of Manan- 
lainaHur, was framed by that body il^^ at a special meeting 
of villagers convened by a beat of drumjs.* When amendements 
became necessary in the constitution^ they also were usually 
considered and passed by the jahhB itself. Sometimes we find 
the inbftds amending their rules in less than two months' time,* ^ 
At Uttaramerur members of the diflerent subcommittees 
were selected bv drawling lots. Several nominations were 
made for each of the ihiny wards of the village, the name 
of each nominee being put on a separate ticket* All the tickets 
for each ward were put in a pot and a young child^ who was quite 
innocent of w1rat it was calhd U}ion to dop was asked to pick 
up one ticket. That person was declared elected for each ward 
whcM name was on the ticket so taken out. There was no room 
for canvassing or party poll lies. 

Thirty persons who w^erc thus selected were later assigned 
to differerit sub-committecE, The first sub-CDminiucc was in 
charge of village gardens and orchards ; tht? second supervised 
the village tank and the dTsiribuiicn of iis water; the third 
discharged the important function of settling disputes. The 
fourth committee was known as the gold cemmittee ; its 
function was to assay gold for all people impartially. This sub* 
committee naturally consisted of caperts in the art^ There 
was no standard state coinage and so gold that was offered for 
taxes or prices had to be certified about its fineness, A special 
procedure was laid down for the selection of the expert znem- 
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bere af this comniittee. The fifth sub-comuiitte^ was known 
cQintniilMj its functions are not clear. 

When members^ who had once Served on a flub-coiniiuttee, 
became eligible for rc-etcclion after the lapse of the prescribed 
number of ycarEi they were usually icransferred to a diffcfeiii 
Eu1>camm]ttcep This w^as intended to ensure a wide adminis¬ 
trative experience in the diflerent membeiSp 

In addition to th^sc five sub-committees^ there was a 
general committee of fuperviaiofi known as Annual Committee 
{jaiiiitaLsitra-^ariyim)^ Only experienced elders, who had pre¬ 
viously ser%xd on other sub-coimnittecSt were eligible for the 
membership of this body^ 

The number and functions of the sub-committes naturally 
varied according to the needs and drcumstances of each vilbge. 
A land survey committee is disclosed by one record^p its func¬ 
tion must have been to survey and clasify lands and see to 
it ilmt the gcrtvmment asscsmient was fair and equitable* 
A temple committee is referred to in anoihcrl* Some agrahirft 
villages had thdr own colleges ; they probably had an education 
committee. 

We have shown already how the village a^mbHes had 
developed a regular cmmcil in Bihar^ Kajputana, Central 
India, Maharashtra and Kamatak at least in the Gupta and 
ihe post-Gupta periods. Neither Smrids nor inscriptions, 
however, enlighten us as to the manner in which it w^as 
constituted. The eommittec was reconstituted annually in 
Tamil countryj as shown above J in an inscription from 
Bhinmal in Rajputana, (dated 1277 A.D.) ^ w^e find the tnembers 
of the local committee making a religious grant and observing 
that though they have made the donation, its merit will belong 
to all tl^Dse who may happen to become members of the council 
in futurei^ This Suggests that the members of the village councils 
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used to be pcriodicoi^y changed in the twtih, a$ well, Wc,^ 
however, have no Inrormation about the duration of the tenure 
of their office^ At Uttaramrrur, the selection was by lots. It 
does not seem that election of tJie modem type giving rise to 
party jealousies and rivalries was prevailing aynwherc- 
Persons were perLodically elevated to the council by the ton- 
Sensiis of public opinion as expressed in a general nieeling of 
all the respectable householders of the village. Caste eonsi- 
deradon did not sway in the selection of ihc council members. 
Many ficn-BrShnianaa worlted on it in the Gupta age ; on the 
judgments of many village Panchi^^ats in I he Maiaitha period 
appear the dgnamres qf not only non-Brahmanas but also of 
untouchables. 

The division of The village c^mnril ioto siib«Mnmittce3, 
which prevailed in Tamil country^ was unknown to Kama^ 
lak. Numeions inscriptions fram this pn evince show that 
the Great Men of the village used lo ir^anage schrmls, 

construct tanks^ build rcsihousrs^ raise subscriptions for public 
purposes and act as trustees and bankeis, guatanteeing for all 
time to come the proper utili3atbn of the truii funds entrusted 
to their care- One naturally expects that the Great Men 
should have appointed sub-committets in supervise differem 

activities, but the insertpiioni nevTr refer to iheim"^lt would 
apf’ear that the vUlage of Kamiitiik used to mate 

only informal arrangemenis for ihe dlschaigc of these various 
dutiis and respondbilidei through their txetuUve council 
which is Seep to cousisl sometimes of three and ^metimri of five 
mtmbeis.'Wrhe membeis of the cotincLl may have taken the 
help of other influential citizens of the village communtty accord¬ 
ing to the needs of the situation. 

Sub-committees of the Chola type did not probably func- 
don in nonhem India as wcIL Here the village coumcil con¬ 
sisted of five members only ; his expresdy called a ps^hamn/fall 
in a Cupta inscription* and paithakuH, in several medieval re- 
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tronds.^ iSijlx^niimiUccs of a small body of five mnubois were 
obviously impracticable. 

Let tiS now briefly 5 mvey ihe fbiiciJQiis of the vilbge 
council. Several records from south India make it quite clear 
that the ultimate responsibility for collecting the land revenue 
was fixed upon ihc village coundL It was this body which 
negotiated widi government for concessions in the usual demand 
iu the case of famine and similar cabinities. But when the 
acDunt was once settled, ihe village coaocii had to collect the 
dues from the land-owners and even proceed to aycUoti iheir 


land* if they were in default for a long umc« The council had 
even the power to exempt a piece of land from ibc taxation of 
the central govetnment, if its owner deposited with it the capi¬ 
talised value of the annual tax. The tax was of cour^ paid by 
the council iisdf out of the interest of the capitalised fund. 

It is doubtful whether the village councib in Kama talc, 
Maharashtra and northern India enjoyed such considerable 
powers concerning the collection and remission of land revenue, 
as were possessed by the Chola cemneils^ At any rate insoip- 
tions are siknt upon the point. 

TIjc ownership of the village waste lands was vested in the 
vilbge councils. In the Gupta period the Central Govern¬ 
ment egdd dispose of them only with the sanction of the local 
bodicyQNumerouS Chola epigraphs record the sale of land 
by the village councils ; probably in many cases these were 
pieces of waste lands brought under cullivalioBS>*t^ ^ 

The settlement of the village d^utes was erne of the most 
important functions qf the village councils.^Qn the first ias- 
lance^ family elders or the guild to which the disputants belong¬ 
ed tried to settle the case ; but if they failed, the vUbge council 
used to decide the dispute. Setious crimes were naturally ex¬ 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the village council ; sometimes 
capital punishment had to be imposed upon the criminals and it 
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was naturally fcU that the highest court of the state should be 
, called upon to decide the tutmentuus issue* Cases of accideniaJ 
hnmrcides not amounting to Tourdcr were, howeveTp often seuleci 
by the TchsU councils in the Chola period^ 1?^ f 

There was, how^everj no limit to the junsdietton of the 
village council as far as civil cases were coocemed ; disputes 
involving rights to properties worth several thousands could Ixr 
settled by them* 

The theory of some early writers that the vOlage councils 
or PanchSyata owed their judicial powers to the prcv'ailing 
anarebyp*Sn6court of the king being avaJlablci is completely 
dijpTToved by the evidence of the SniniiSi mscriptiorus and Mara- 
iha records. SmiidSp observe that the decisions of the village 
CQUncJb, duly arrived at| must be enforced by the state because 
It has duly invested them witJi the judkiat powers, *^^Severa I 
documents of the Maratha period have been found showing how* 
kings like ShivajIf Rajaram and Shahu would refuse to enter¬ 
tain a suit, if directly brought to them ; they would invariably 
refer it to the village Panchlyat concemed** 5 ^^'^^ Muslim 
Kings of Bijapur used tu do the same. A suit involving the 
right to the post of the headman of the \iliage of Masur was 
decided against one Bapaji Musalman by the Masur Fanchayat, 
and the dccisioii was confirmed by the Tehsil or TalukaPanchiyat 
of Karad. Bapaji MiisaLman then appealed direct to the King 
Ibrahim Adil Shah* complaining that he had not received 
proper justice owing to communal prejudice. The empercr 
refused to entertain the suit m hh own court, but ordered its 
retrial by the Hindu Fanchayat of the famous holy place of Pai- 
ihan.- When this Punch ay at also refused to rev^ersc the lower 
decisions, Ibrahim Adil Shah declined to take any further 
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fiction. Thcs^ cases will show clearly that it was die corksi- 
dered and dclLbcmie polky of the ntate to invnest the viliagc 
Panchayats wiih extensive judicial powers* Parties to a dis^ 
pule had no altemative but to submit the case to dicir decimon* 

In the light of this later but overwhelming evidence, 
w^e may well conclude that the tillage courts, called Pugs by 
Yijf.avalkya» were fimciiotiing during the first millennium of 
the Christian era in the same way as in later centuries. It is 
really unfortunate that we should get no evidence about their 
functioning from eonfrroporary literary or epigraphlcal souixcSp 
H ie assignment of minor fincs^ imposed upon the criminals 
in the village, to the donees of vilbges in numerous granti, 
how^c^'^er, suggests thut these cases were fried locally and by the 
tillage PanchayatsJ 

In many cases temples had their own separate management 
comtuktees^ When, however^ such was not the casc^ the village 
conncils or one of ils sul^committcc? w ould supervise the temple 
administratjim with a view to see that w orship was duly an anged, 
funds properly ' utilised ?nd rq[>airs to the templed iligendy 
carried out. 

South Indian inscrlpucns show^ that the village councils 
used to transact business as bankcTS as well. They used to re¬ 
ceive perpetual deposits and guarantee the utilisation of their 
f interest according to the desires of the donotisX'Trhcy used 
to capitalise the value of the government lax of a particular 
land and make 11 tax-free on receiving ils capitabsed value, 
arranging to pay the tax out of the interest armually accruing. 
It wafi alwa>'S undemood that ihc obligations undertaken on 
such occasions were binding on the j^bhd in its corporate capa¬ 
city* though Its membership may change. We have an interesting 
case of the temple authorities at Uitaramerur demanding in 1215 
A.D. the fulfilment ofciirtain of obligations* which them^Mhad 
undertaken three centuries earlier, but which had not been 
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CJtrritd out for sotnc Uoicr. The sdbhd readily recognised its tes- 
ponsibilhy and gave fresh undcjiaking lo mcci its obligation* 
though on a somcnaht reduced scalc^^^ 

In the ease of calamities like famines^ they used lo raise 
a public loan by mortgaging the common lands at least in the 
Choi a period ; we have an iostance o-rone village oouncU mortage 
ing ai33 v/lis of common land in order to secure a loan of ton 
knf^rSjui of gold and 464 paioms of silverJu order to dbiributc 
relicr to the famioc stricken populaiipn.^y^The ereditor in such 
eases v.^1 usually the village temple, which used to owti ex¬ 
tensive properties in most tiases. 

The village councils used to organise several works of 
pulillc utility + Eflbrts were made to bring forests and waste- 
lands culti%-ation in order lo increase the wedth of the 

villagr.| 5 H:;on 5 tniction, mainirtiancc and repairs of irrigation 
tanks and canals engaged the serious attcniioiy'of the village 
councils of the Chola period, and probably the same rvas the 
case in other provinces and centuries as wcJJ. J&iakas give us 
a vivid picture of how villagers used to repair the vtibge roads,^ / 
and a south Indian tnsaiption shou's how roads used to be rc^ 
paired by village councils ; sometimes they would even widen 
them by purchasing the adjoining lands ^I'QkVcJIs for drinking 
water were also dug and kept under repairs. Occarioitally 
public halts or rest houses were also built. ^ 

We should not, however, suppose that the village councils 
were interested in promoting only the materia] comfetfts and 
well-being of tlieir residents. We often find them taking steps 
to promote cultural and Intellcctuaj progress as well. The 
iohha of Uttaramerur gave three endowments on different 
occasions to promoic the study of grammar, the Bhamf^~ 
pUTdna and the Yajurved^ Vfdavriifij or grams for Vedic studies 
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were givtn dt ptdoircii by nuitieroxis village councils of south 
India. ‘ 

Let us now see how the village couneils used to finance 
these dificrent activities. There is sufficient evidence that 
the Central Government used to permit the village council 
to spend a small pcrccul of the revenues collected in the village 
for financing tu own acdvliies. Evidence of the Maratha period 
shoivs that the village council was permitted to utilise about 
to to V 5 per cent of llic vi^Me revenues for works of pubtie 
utility and village dcfcaice.^^rolwibly the same was the caw 
in the Hindu period, though we have no direct evidence upon 
the point. Fines imposed bythcvjllageeourtupontheoffenders 
were another source of revenue.»i^^■illage councils had also the 
right to impose adiiional taxes and cesses. The Assembly | 
ofNalur in Tamil country borrowed 35 jtdmJ from a local temple 
in the loth century A, D., and in return assigned to it the right 
of collecung certain rates from the stall in the ItararS near the 
templeAt^hc residents of Salotgi in Kama(ale agreed to pay in 
945 A.D. certain cesses at the time of marrla^and other ceremo¬ 
nies for the mainte nance of a local college.*, CThc same was done 
by the villagers of Piitan in Kbandesh for a similar purpow in 
1069 A. D. Nonhem India also supplies numerous instancet 
of such local cesws levied by the village communities and trade 
guilds for financing works of public utility. 

Religion also considerably helped the village councils by 
enumerating digging of wells and tanks and founding of poor 
houses and hospitals among the most approved methods of 
gaining religious merits. The subka of Utlanncrur had re- 
coved two permanent endowmentj^o meet the expenses of 
removing silt from sis big tank. 7^ n endowment was also 
rtctived by this village ssbhd for digging a well for drinking 
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water.* The instances given above we only typical and not 
cxMptiojia] cmcs^ 

.u Govcmmcm would also oceasionaJly help 

ml” by direct grant or by giving the requisite 

^terial free or at concession rates.*'*»'a project was clearly 
beyond the means of the iocal body, it was entirely financed 
Jrom the central revenues. Such, for instance, wa, the case 
wim the famous dam at Gimar in Kathiawar. 

A few words are necessary about the procedure followed 
at (he mc<^g4 of the Primary Village Assemblies and their 
^uuve Councils or Panchayats and their subcommittees. 
The meeting place of the Primary Assemblica/iraried according 
to local condittons ; sometimes it was the haU of the Assembly 
someames the pavilion of the local temple, sometimes even a 
taman^ or a banyan tree. All respectable householders were 
entitled to attend ; in actual practice about goo or 300 persons 
gently participated in the meetings. The Primary As- 
sembhes used to meet when the Village Council had to be cons- 
«i tuted. In the Agiahara vilJagts of Tamil country the eaccutivc 
committees were usually constituted by drawing lots; in other 
plac« probably nainc$ were previously dbq«^d inforroally by 
the leading residents, and when it was felt that they were generally 

acceptable, they were formally proposed in the Primary AsiembHea 

and accepted by them. It U very unlikely that there was any 
reguJar vnurig as in toodeni tim«. 

Meetings of the Primary Assemblies were also probably 
convened when matters of unusual importance like the sale 
of public land to mitigate the miseries offamine were to be 
co^dered. Elderly members alone must normally have 
taken part in the discussion as in ancient Greece. Occasionally 
however, persistent opposition was raised by mischievous persons ’ 
for we have a rule made by one Tamil assembly prescribing 
a fine of five for persons guilty of this mischief.*’^ 
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It was also customary to convene a meeting of the whole 
Village Assembly, when donatiom wime to be accepted on be¬ 
half of the community. In Kamamk in particular, it was 
customary for the assembly lo assure the donor on such ucca- 
signS that the donation would be used Ibr the purpose intended. 
The convening of the Fnmary' Assembly ot^such occasions was 
no doubt a suitable way of showing the jbommunity^s graieful 
appreciation of the donor’s action. 

Very little is known about the procedure of the meetings 
of the Village Council or the POnchayai. Probably the villj^e 
headman in Northem India and the Oeccaji and the madhyastkit 
in Tamil country presided over the meetings, which were usually 
held in the village office (fWrfr). The village accountant 
must have kept a record of the proceedings in the village office, 
especially when grants were accepted or taa exemptions granted. 


Sometimes the important resolutions on sucli matters were got 
engraved on the walls of the vilbge temple; that is how we 
happen to know about them after the lapse often centuries. 

We shall now consider the relations between the Central 
Govermnent and the Village Council. No doubt some Smritis 
occasionally state that the VUfage Councils demve their power 
from the king or the Central Covemment-^ TThis statement 
however, indicates the greater power of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, but is not htstoricaJly mje. Most of the dynasties in 
ancient India used to flourish for about two centuries. The 
village commurniics and councils were, on the other hand, 
of hoary antiquity and derived their powers from immemorial 
custom and not from any charter or ddegatfon from the Cen¬ 
tral Goven^ent. When the Central Goventmem became 
more organised and dn-c!oped, it often sought to control and 
curtail the powers of the Viltagc Councils. Sometimes king’s 
offiens are seen to be present ^hen the Primary Assembliea met 
to eliange their eonatitutfon 'tbomctimcs the rules an stated to 
have received the approval of the king himsdfAn /These, however. 
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were rather cRoeptitina] case*; it is not unlikely* that king's 
officers might haW been occasionally present because they hap¬ 
pened to be in the vUiage, and that the king may have aceorded 
approval to proposals fomiaily submitted to him by the Primary 
-Assembly , A persual of the evidcntief howeverj clearly sugests 
that usually the village Primary Assemblies themselves determln’ 
ed the constitution of their committees and not the Central 
Government, The same probably was the case in northern 
India as well. There the Village Council consisted of only about 
five persons, who were raised to that body by the general 
approval of the whole community. There was hardly any scope 
for the Central Government to dictate any constitution. 

Numerous inscriptions from northern and southern India, 
giving king's order? issued to the village headman and the Village 
Council, show that the Central Government used to have a general 
power of supervision and control over the village govcmmcnt. 
Thb control was cacrcbed by the occasional summoning of the 
village headman to the district headquarters to explain and clarify 
matters, as also by the periodical despatch of inspection ofllccia 
to viUages lo supervise their accounts and general administradon. 
Periodical auditing of the village accounts by the insepceting 
sta ff of the Central Government is frequently rcTcrred to in Chola 
records, and it must have been done in all other administration as 
well. Members of the council were removed for misconduct 
by the Assembly itseif U^t sometimes they were also fined by 
the Central Govemment.p If there was a dispute between two 
Village Assemblies, the case must have teen normally referred 
lo the Central Government; we have, however, an inslance 
on record when such a case was referred to the arhilration of 
a third V'illagt Assembly,* 

It will he tbus seen that the Cciitral Government exercised 
only a general superv'ision and control over the Village Assem* 
blics and their Councils, it left the initiative to the Village 
Councils which enjoyed large powers. They made efiective 
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arw)gcmc[its for tht defence of the connnwuty^ collected ihc 
tajEca of the CentraJ Govemment and levied theU own, settled 
village dupyttf, organised works oT public udlity and recrea* 
tiotkp functioned as trustees and bankersp raised public loans 
to mitigate the mberits of famines, organised sdioals, collies 
and poor houses and arranged for their fundSp and supervised 
the maniJbld religious and cmlturaJ activldea of the tcmplcfl. 
There can be no doubt that they tocercised greater powers 
than those that are at present enjoyed by the local bodies in 
most countries, bolh'^of the cast and of the west. They played 
ad Important and creditable part bi defending the interests of 
the villagers and in promodag their material, moral and intellec¬ 
tual progress. 




CHAPTER XU 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

AdmmijtraLioii of Justice is no doubt one oT the moat im¬ 
portant funcuona of the Slate according to the modem notions. 
The ax-rrage dtizcti becomes conscious of the escistcncc of the 
state and of coercive power when he sees the courts func- 
ilonlng and their decisions enforced both in civil and criminal 
eases. The court is no doubt the most majestic symbol of the 
power of the State. 

Administration of justice, how'cver^ did not form a part 
of the state's duties in early timeSp In Europe as well as in 
India the aggrieved party had itself to take such steps as it 
could In order to get its wrongs redressed^ Distraint of the de¬ 
fendant or the accused by the plaintifiTj his sitting before the 
latter's house and not allowing him to move out till his claim 
was satisHed or W'rong righted {dhursna) was a well established 
practice as much In ancient England and Ireland as in atioient 
India. One of Alfred's laws aaySj ^Lci the man who know’s 
his Ibe to be home sitting fight not before he has demanded 
justice of him. If he has power to beset hb foe and besieges him 
in hb house, let him keep him there for seven days, but not attack 
him in hb house. If he remains indooi^. If then after seven 
days he be willing to surrender and give up hb weapons, let him 
be kept for 30 days and let notice be given to bis kinsmen and 
friends. But if the paintiff have not the power of his own, let 
him ride to the eldcrman, and if the clderrimn wUI not aid him, 
let him ride to the King before he fights'J Thb will show how 
king's courts as such hardly exbted in England In the joth cen¬ 
tury and how the aggrieved party had to rely on the strength 
of himself and hb friends. 

In India also we find that an anthority like the jlkfiDriLrFPTftli 
recognising the use of the force, strutegem and dhsTaiw by the 
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pUiDtiff Ai ^ noriHi! mtansof redrcaSj even when the law couns 
had bsen establis hed.^ Even a jurist like Narada disapproves 
of force only whea the claim b doubtful and the king's permis¬ 
sion b not taken previ ously* The wergeld which the Dharma- 
Sutras (f. 400 B, C.) prescribe for the murder of the diflerent 
classes of Individuals abo shows that far a long lime even 
murders Wire not regarded as qQeuces against the state hm as 
simple torts^ where mere compensation had to be given to the 
relations of the party murdered. 

It Is therefore no wonder that we do not find references 10 
any judicial organisation in the Vedlc literature, which b at 
least a 1000 years earlier than the age of ManUi Vedic Ihcra- 
mre nowhere refers to the king as ajudge either In civil or ciimUial 
cases. OHences like murder^ theft and adultery arc mentioned, 
but there b nothing to indicate that they were tried by the king 
or an oSicer authorised by him. It Is only the analogy of later 
times that may perhaps warrant the conjecture that the king 
in the Vedic age functioned as ajudge in private disputes. It has 
been suggested that sa^hapsli of the later Vedic period may have 
been ajudge. But the possibility of his being a governor cannot 
be ejcdiided^ Such slight indications as exist seem to show that 
normally it was the or the popular village assembly rather 
than the king w^ho tried to arbitrate when u wa$ feasible 
to do SO- This conjecture is based upon the eircunutance that 
in the Purus hamedha saenfieep a sabhdehara Is dedicated to 
Dharm.'i or law. If die terms pralnin and abhipntl/tin really mean 
plamtiJf and defendaurp they must be referring to those bdgaius 
who submitted their disputes for settlement to the village sabM 
either voluniarily or because they were too weak to help them¬ 
selves. Midhjimttsi was rather an ar bi irator i h an a j udge. 
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The DharmasOtras and the Arilajdstra reveal to ii$ a more 
or Jess full-fledged and well developed judieLary« The king 
was at iti head and he wa^ to attend the court daily to dedde 
disputes. It was \m sacred duly to puetbh the wrong-doers^ 
if he flinched from discharging ii, he would go to hcU. The 
thief was to approach the king with a pestle in his hand and 
confess to him his olfencc^ if the king did not take the pestle 
from his hand and dash hUbrairis out as a pumshmenL^ it would 
amount to a dcrilection of duty. 

The Oharma^isira and NiU’^islni lUcraturc regards the 
king as the fountain source of all justice. His time table required 
him to spend every day about a cwplc of hours in adjudication.® 
In theory the king could entertain any suit» but in actual practice 
he could have looked into only the important cases from the 
capital. He was often too busy to do even this and used lo delegate 
the work to the chief justice or to some other royal officcr. 

The king was also the highest appellate court. Narada 
points out how an app::a] was posiif>le to the city court agamsi 
the village coui't decision^ and how a litigant could appeal to 
the kmg against the decree of the city court. But whether a 
king decides a case properly or olhetwbe, there is no appeal 
aga 



IQ be strictly impartial in 


deciding the cases or ap|>eal 3 that came before him. He was 
to decide according to law ; otherwise he would be guilty, 
Dharma or law in India w^as not a mtsksure passed hy a legk. 
laturc j if religious in nature, it regarded as based upon 
Srutis and Smritis, wbich were revered as super-human in origin ; 
if secular, U was based upon custom of universal validity and au¬ 
thority. One sacred tem points out hm/ law b the king of ihc 
king p* he coidd not therefore set it aside. 
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Ft^viv&lui or the Chief Justice^ who deputised for the king 
during hh absence, was natwaliy a legal Kummary of high 
^ reputation. / He was to be well versed both in sybsiantive law 
as wdl as in the law of pToccdi4re:, He was to be a master in 
the sacred as well as in the customary law'. 

The most Lntercating feature of the Judicial administration 
was the system of jury. Even the king and the chief justice 
could not begin the trial of a case, if they w-ere not assisted by 
a p^nel of three* five or seven juro^^^ The number of jurors 
was ddibcraicly kept uneven to provide for tbe contingency 
of a difference of opinion. The Jurors dilTercfl from their 
modern eounterpact In an important respect : they were to be 
Mt only impa.-llaJ, but also well grounded in the law.* They 
were to be fearless exponents of what they belLcvctl to be the cor¬ 
rect legal position. A juror keeping prudent silence has been 
condemned. If necessary, thejurors were to express their opiuTon, 
even if it was in opposition To that of the king ; it w as their duty 

to restrain a wiLTuJ king going astray ard giving a wrong 
decisions.® 

A number of JkmoliS jurists maintain that the king or 
presiding Judge Is to be guided by the verdict cf the jury%* 
We therefore assume that such was actually the ease. 

The only exception was that of a difficult C4i3e* where the jurora 
could not come to any dcEnite decision. In such a case the 
king exercised his jjrivilcge of deciding the point according 
\ to his o-wn view.® T’he case of Chanidatta In the AfjwAcAAafci- 
fikn would further show that the juruts used to give iheir opi- 
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niofi about the iruioecnce or guUt of the accu^d ; the quantum 
of ptmidhmeat was often Left to the idiig,^ 

The Srnrids are almost unanirmous in suting that the 
or jurors should be BrlhmanasA The study of the Dharma- 
iJ.stra was usually cuLtivated in the BrahmanicaJ cirdes* and 
a deep knowledge of the sacred law was nect^sary for the proper 
discharge of the duties and funettom of the juror. This must 
be the reason for the usual view of the Sniptis that the Jabfytts 
should fa:: BrahmaTias, Wherc^ howei'erp the knotvledge of the 
sacred law was not neccasaryj as when the case concerned the 
disputes among the culdvaiors, mercluints and forcslersj Dhsrma^ 
sisira writers thernseluea recommended that the cases should 
be tried with the help of the jurors selected from the caster or the 
professions of the parties themselves/* Manu goes to the esitent 
of declaring that if the jurors did not belong to the caste of the 
partleSp a proper dedtion would be almost impossible.^ We 
have evidence to show^ that in the Vijayanagaradministration, 
the jurors were Br^manas^ where complicated law points had 
to be decided ; otherwise they were merchants and agricultu¬ 
rists. Sukra*s statement that the were to be from all 

the castes seems to be more in correspondence to the 
usual reality* than that of YajnavaJtya that they were 
10 be Erahmanas. 

What was the highest court in the republican staic can, 
only be inferred. It is not improbable that the President himself 
might have been the highest judicial authority. Or it might have 
been vested In one of the members of the CemraJ Cabinet who 
was in charge of law and justice (see imir, Chap-Vl ). It is quite 
likely that the lower courts in a republic were similar to those 
in the monarchy, which would be now dej^ribed. 
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When kingdoms begao to be fairly extensive pries mhtt 
c, 6 qo B. C.| subordinate royuL courts began to be conGtituied 
for important towiw and duEd./ To judge fixun the evidence 
of the ArikitJ&fa^ they were often Jocaicd in the headquarters 
of territojial divbionSt Uke Sthana (which included about Sop 
villages), Dro^amuliha (which comprised 400 villages) and 
Kharvatikap (which was exactly half the size of Dronamukhn)^* 
These courts functioned under the authority of the royal seat 
and were therefore called mudrita in iaier thne^. There used 
to be also droiJt courts, which are referred to by Nir&da." 

During the Mauryan age these provinctai courts used to 
consist of three officers and three jurors. Probably under 
other administrations, the official elerueni may not have been 
30 atrong.® We may well presume that these courts continued 
to function throughout the ancient period. What was the 
relation of the presiding officer of these courts with the head 
of the local administradonf we do not know. 

There Were special roya] courts of criminal jurlsdicdoUj known 
as Kantakaiodhana courts. According co the ArihaidJtm{iy^.i-2 ) 
ihcsecourts took cognisance not only of the serious crimes against 
the state but also of offences against society* Thus if tiadeis 
used false weigh is or sold adulterated goods, or charged excrissiue 
prices* if the labour in the factory was given less than a fair wage 
or did not do its work properly, the Raotakaiodhana courts 
intervened to punish the culprits. Officers charged witli mis¬ 
conduct, persons accused of theft, dacoity and sex-offences had 
to appear before the same court. 

Pop Vi, AH Courts 

In addition to the above official f:nurts, there were a number 
of popular couru in the ancient Indian polity, which consti¬ 
tuted one of its special features. \Vc have already indicated 
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how thcM&iy af the Vedte age probably runedoned as a popular 
court. Tbe Arthalditta polity was a highly centralised one, but 
it left a autnber of causes to be decided by unaffacial coutU^ 
Disputes about the boundaries were to be settled by the vitlagc 
elders.^ Qaiiscs cooccrnlug the aBaiis of the temples^ Bs^hmanas, 
ascedcsi women, minora, old and myalld persons were also to be 
decided by the Dhamiasthas or u nolHcia] j uror^, * What precisely 
was the nature of these eases, and how and by whom the 
Dharmasthas were selected and what was their number k not 
known to uj^ 

Popular courts are for the first time mentioned in TSjha- 
vslfyii-SmriiL They arc unknown to the OhannasCitras as well 
as lo the ManusmritL Whether they were not evolved before 
the Christian era or whether they were not mentioned as being 
unofficial^ it k difficult to say. | Probably the latter was the case. 
Yaj^valkya mentions three types qf popular courts, FSjge, 
and Kula ; his oommentator Vij iancivara expressly des¬ 
cribes them as agencies of adjudication other than the official 
ones:*. These same courts are mcritioned in the same order by 
Bfihaspati, who points out tliat an appeal will be to the Sreiii 
court from the dedsLon of the Kula court and to the Puga 
court from the decision of the Srcnl court.^ In the Vijayanagar 
administration the^c courts were called amukhys or secondary 
courts to distinguish them from the royal tribunals. 

Let us now ascertain the nature of these courts^ Kula J 
court has been defined by the Miidkslutrd as consisting of a group 
of relations^ near or distant./ Kula^ or joint families iverc 
often very extensEve in anciem India ; if there was a quarrel 
between two members, the elders used to attempt to settle it. 
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The KuIa court ihia informal body of faftiily ddeti,^ Or 
altcrnadvdy^ it may have been a court taking cognisance of 
quarrels arising in family unite of ten, twenty or forty vUUges. 
T he Gopa of the Artk^i^ditTa was in charge of such unite of villages, 
and they might well have had an rnformal court of their own, 
consisting of family cldcn. 

When the effort at family arbitration failed, the matter was 
taken to the Sreni court* The term SrenI was used to denote 
the courts of guilds^ which became a pramiiicnt feature of the 
commercial life in ancient India from c. 500 B, .C. They are 
frequently mentioned in the Buddhist literature and the AfiiM- 
bh^rttia gives a glorious description of die guild chiefs assembled 
at the coronation of king Dharma. Srenis had their ownestc- 
cuUve committees of four of five members and it is likely that they 
might have functioned as the Srent courts also for settling the dis- 
putes among their members- Though mendoned for the first 
time by Yaj :iavalkya, the Sreril court might well be placed a few 
ceniurics earlier. There is definjte evidence to show that guild 
courts condnued to function down the iBth century in MaMrash- 
(Ta ; probably the same was the case in the rest of the country* 

The Puga court of Yajnavalkya consisted of members bC' 
longing to different castes and professiDns, but staying in the 
same village or town. If the or the vUlage assembly of 

ihe Vedic period was occadortaily settling the village dbputeSi 
the sabhd coairt would be the earlier prototype of the Puga 
court. GrSmjinfddi of die would be probably 

a member of that court. The Grimavriddha court of the 
Arifmsdtlrft would also be the forerunner of the PQga court* 
Puga court later became known as Gota court tn Maharashtra^ 
as we have already pointed out in Chapter XI. In Karanltak 
it was known as Dhanna^asana during the 17th century A. D. i 
the Mahajanas (elders) qf the village and the twelve village 
s ervante were represented upon it and it used to decide private 
disputes, its decisions being enforced by the Slate as a matter 
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of course.^ The popular viUptge court thua played a promincDt 
part almost throughout the lon^ course of Indian history. 

For a loo^ time there was a great tuisconcepdon about the 
causes that were respoosible for the widespread fujiciiDnlng of 
these popular courts. They were weU-kuotvn to be function¬ 
ing down to the beginning of- the British rule, and they soon 
disappeared when it was well established. It was therefore 
argued by Sir Henry Maine and othert that the prevailing 
anarchy in the countrywhich did not allow any regular 
royal courts to function at the village levelj was the main cause 
of their existence.. As soon as Law and order were catablisbed 
in the country and regular ollicial courts began to function 
efficiently;, these Fanchayat courts naturally died down. 

This theory^ however, is untenable,. It was the ednsidcred 
and long-established policy of the governmcnis in Andeni 
India to encourage these popular courts and to enforce iheir 
dedsioru. Though these courts were essendaHy non-official 
and pupolar, they had the royal authority behind them. Yaj- 
havalLya describes them as sanctioned by the king,* The gov¬ 
ernment has been advised to execute their decrees because 
the sute had delegated these powers to them.* In the medieval 
and Maratha periods of the history of Mah^iJfra we come 
acr oss several cases of kings like Shivaji, Rajaram and Shahu 
refusing to entertain any cases at the first instance though 
pressed to do so. Mudim rulers also like king Ibrahim Adil 
Shah of Bijapur used to do the samer^ven when one of the parties 
was a Muslim and complained that there was a prejudice 
against htm on that score.® It will be thus seen that it was 
the considered policy of the Government that these popular 
village courts should flourish ; it refused to entertain any suits 
except ia appeals against their dedsions; it nlsogave effect 

I. Sec Msdakdii cop^ier phtc (AiuMitpur D^tErict]dated Saka ffi-jS. 
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to their decrees. When the British rule was established, the new 
govenunenl began to entertain suits at first instance in its courts. 
It further declined to execute the deercs of the village Panchiyats, 
The latter, therefore, naturally died down. 

Ancient India appreciated and encouraged the village 
Panchayais and guild courts for several reasons. They en¬ 
couraged the principle of sclf-govemment. They reduced 
the burden of the centra) administraibn. And above all they 
helped the cause of justice. The members of a guild or a 
vilhge Panchayat have more or less reliable knowledge of the 
facts in dispute os the parties belonged to ihcir guild or locality.^ 
It IS dilTiculi for a witness to come In a village court and tell 
a brand lie in the presence of his compeers whose respect he 
will be thereby forfeiting. 

I There was no limit to the jurisdiction of the popular courts 
in civil matters. They could not, however, try cnmlnal cases 
of a serious nature. Minor offences, itiduding even accidental 
tiomicides, could however, be disposed of by them. 

The parties to a suit had to pay ^stamp duties*. It was ro^ 
in the case of the successful litigant and 5% in the case of his 
opponent. A portion of the Inconic from this source was 
utilised for the payment to the bailiff and clerk of the court, 
and a portion was paid as an honorarium to the Panchas. 

The mekjms or the Panchayat Judgments in Maharastia 
are seen to be signed by about thirty (o forty Panchas belonging 
to different castes and professions, including the village 
grain-sharing functionaries. It U, however, likely that only a 
small number of Phnehas. who were senior and weU acquainted 
with the cuslotnary law, participated m the actual trial. 
In Vijayanagnr administration, there was a different set 
of Panchas for each case. If the case required a knowledge 
of law, Brlhmanas predominated ; if land tenures were in¬ 
volved, the Mahajatias were coopted. Caste disputes were 
settled by the heads of the different castes. The cases were 

rr?i?ir*r»rTPTrT>n tr ff ft^rrsFi; i jv. 
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usually tritd in the focal teiDple, whose atmo^here lEispirtd 
awe and sdflod any tendency to cell a He. 

An appeal was possible agsinsi the dcciston of the Panchiyat 
to the Tehsil or sub-divisional Panchiyai. The final appeal 
lay to the royal court at the capital. 

We may briefly refer to certam fundamental principles 
that were followed by the Hindu Jurisprudence. It insisted that 
the trial should be in public^ and that the cases should be nor¬ 
mally disposed of serially except in the case of urgency.* Lawses 
delay has been condemned by the Smfiti wriiers.* The 
executive was not to interfere with the judiciary.* The judges 
were to be impartUl ; during the pendancy of the suit^ they 
were not to have any private talk or relations with the parties.* 
Tf a judge was guilty of foul play^. partiallry or harrasiment^ or 
did not foUow the correct legal procedure^ he was to be punished- 
The clerk of the courts not taking the depositions correctly,, was 
severely dealt with HI. 20 ; IV, 5), In the sphere of the 

criminal law also^ we have some interesting and important: 
jwinciptes enunciated. A crime was regarded as committed, if 
there was intention to commit it, even if accidental circumstances 
resulted in the attempt being foiled.* Abetment, whether by 
supplying funds^ or weapons or boarding and lodging, was abo 
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piidiahablcp In ihe case of treason^ even the desire to rebrl 
or capture forts by force ^as punishable.^ 

An accosed couJd plead duress," aclf-defente or minority 
in his defence. Jurists diScr as to the age when minority would 
cease to be a defence. Some granted absolute exemption till 
the age of others dJ] the age of 15. Acoiscd was usually entitled 
to the benefit of doubt*" 

FlueSp imprisonmeiit, banishment^ mudlation and death 
sentence were the punishmeius in vogue. Fines were moat 
common ; their amount differed according to the crime. Those 
sentenced to Imprisonment were often made to work on roads 
and in public places, so that there should be a deterrent effect/ 
Mutilation of the hand was often infiicted upon the thiet 
Banishment was sometimes imposed upon the members of the 
privileged classes. Death sentence was imposed upon murder¬ 
ers, traitors, dacoits and per^ns guilty of heinous sex oficners. 
Punishment was to be Imposed upon the criminal only; 
his reladoni were not 10 be ^icttomtiscd. 

When deciding upon punisbmentp the judge was to take 
into oonsideraiion the nature of the crime, the motive of the 
accused, his age and status in society. In ancient India punish¬ 
ments often difrered with the caste of the actniscd - lighter pu- 
nishmenis were recommended to Brihmai^ and Kshtriyas. 
In early times the wcfgeld for the murder of a Brahmaua was 
a thousand cows, for that of a Kshaixiya 500 cows^ for that of 
a Vai^ 100 cow* and for that af a Sudra only ten cows^ In 
later times fines often varied with the caste of the offenders. 
This is no doubt a regrettable feature of our jurisprudence. 
Our jurists recognised that the sin of a Brahmai^ would be a 
hundredfold that of a Sudra for the same offence. Hb punbh- 
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metit aho should thtn have been more severe instead of being 
lighter^ We shouM however not forget that all over the world till 
the last century, the privileged classes like the nobles and 
bishops did enjoy similar prcrerciuial treatment. Our esttmalion 
of o«r culture would howc^'cr have lieen higher, if we could 
have risen above the prefudiecs of the uitics and shown impar¬ 
tiality in the award of punishments. 

Jails and jailers are rather rarely referred to. The latter Is 
called Bandhanagaradhyaksha in the where Kauulya 

lells us how he was to be punished if he took bribes from prison- 
ers or belaboured them or did not give them their full tatiDiia. 
Male and female prisoners were kept in separate wards. The 
jail department was under the charge of Sannidhata, who was to 
select sites for their location and build the necessary buildings 
(Bk. If. 4)^ 

VVe shall now give a brief description of the judicial pro¬ 
cedure^ The plaint! If w as first to file the plaJni stating pre- 
cbely hb case and claim. He not allowed to vary his plcu^. 
The defendant wus then summoned with notice and required 
to submit his written statement in reply. He could cither deny 
or admit the claim, or plead estoppel or rrr judkata. After 
considering the plaint and the written statement, the judge 
would call upon the parties to dte evidence. The evidence 
could be oral or documetilary v the latter was r<?gardcd as more 
weighty. Possession was also possible to be adduced in proof 
of a claim. 

If all other evidence failed, ordeals were permitted. The 
ordeal sounds strange to the modem ear, but it continues even 
in the present courts under the foim of a special oaih| if the 
parties agree to it. In the ancient and medieval times, the 
ordeals w^ere fairly common both in Europe^ and India owing to 
the prevailing belief in divine intervention on behalf of the 

1 - Whin hb ben>^ Lnmscsnt^ faili m the etdrat, Si»u ohicn^ ia the 
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just aJid the inm^ceiu. The SmritE ordesals were not quite 
irnttional. It was only when tip other evidence was avail- 
abk| that a party was permitted to.establish his case by an 
ordeals In the lire ocfieaL as described in Tdjh^mH^. lb 
103^ Bcveu green leaves of paldia were placed on the palm 
of the party and then^ after the recitation of the Man¬ 
tra*, which prayed God Fire to proiecl the party if he 
was innocentf a red hot iron ball was placed oa the 
palm of his hand arid die party was rcooired to talce seven 
step* and then throw out the baU» His hand was then covered 
and tied in a piece of cloth, and if after three days^ no injury 
w^ noticed, he %vas pronounced to be in the righL An age which 
1>elicvcd in divine intervention naturally did not regard this 
prcK^urc as irrational^ Tiie ordeals by water, poison and weigh- 
ment were of tl;e same nature and allowed reasonable chance 
lo an innecenl man to come out successful^ For want of apace 
we cannot drscribe ibem in details. 

When the evidence was over, the judge would in consuliA- 
lion with or jurors give his decision. A copy of the 

judgement was given to the parties. The un$ucces9ful party 
could appeal to the higher court. 

Pleaders rarely hgurc in the ancient Indian judicial i?>^tem. 
It is argued by some that Manu refers to a pleader by die term 
Vipra (Brlhmana) when he points out how the witnesses, the 
sureties and the judge labour for others and bow ( Bra- 

hmauaji the creditor, the merchant and the king prohi in the 
transaction.^ This is quite possible^ but we cannot cadude 
the pdfisibihlv of the Vipra referred to here being a mem¬ 
ber of the jury {labhjd)^ who might have received an allowance. 
A very clear case of a lawyer pleading for a parly for a fee occum 

in Asaliaya's commentary upon where oncSm^^ 

tadurdhara instigate* a party not to pay the debt and undertakes 
lt> secure exemption from a law court in this connection, if he is 
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paid the: fee of a thousand drcfnmas^^ ^ukra aJso refeirs to the pra¬ 
ctice of appointing recogni^d agents in the law conns to defend a 
case when a party was himself unable to doso owing lohisother 
preoccupations or ^orance of the law. Suth ^nts were 
known as Niyogins and they were expected to guard the interesu 
of their parties ver/ carefully. If they colluded with the other 
party, they were punished by the state.* The lawyer's fee varied 
from 6% to according to the value of the property i 

the larger the corpus of the property^ the smaller was the percen¬ 
tage of the fee. It is therefore clear that when the law and legal 
procedure became complex from about 500 A, D., scholars well 
trained in Smfiiis were often engaged by the parties In re present 
their cases. Such cases however were not frequent, and there b 
no evidence to show that there was a regular class of persons 
in andent India^ whose profession and status were the same as 
those of the modern lawyer and whose memberB w'cre licensed by 
the state to follow the profession^ 

ANCIENT INDIAJJ CONCSTTION OF THE NATURE AND 
SOURCE OF DHAMtA OF LAW 

The law' courts in ancient India^ whether ofFicial or un* 
offidaU were admird^cring the law. Let us see what was 
its source and nature. Tlie Sanskrit W'ord used for law, Dhar- 
ma, has very wide connotation. It indudes religious and 
ritualistic law as well as rules of morality and pnidcnce. These 
were not usually enforced by the law courts in India. Dhaima, 
for instance, required a householder to keep Agnihotra and to 
lead a pious life. Law courts did not move in the matter, if 
somebody did not follow ihc rules in these matters. I.aws in 
ancient India were for a long time preserved only in tradition ■ 
they arc expressly described by the Dharmai^ra ascustomar)' 
rules, sdmq^'achdnka dharmiLSt or rules based upon conven- 
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tions. Such of these rules as perttuncd lo family and 
life and personal laws, and created civil and criminal rights, 
were enTotceablc in law courts. I'ariifl/rjmw rules and rule* 
of personal and liunily Jaw originiillv based upon cus(omvfere 
later embodied In Siriritis. This made them a iiiile t^exible 
for sometime. Society- however was naturally changing and 
it saw- to it that ancient but obsolete rules were replaced by 
current and acceptable ones embodied in new Smptis, 

Besides administering the rules embodied in a part of the 
Dharmaiastra literature, courts enforced jatidhsnr,sf (rules of 
castes} jflfwpiiliftannaf (local customs)|. jtfric/Aeioflflf ibye-laws of 
guilds) kuiodhaimm (Dimily iraditioiis), in so far as they created 
civil and legal rights.^ Most of this law was based upon tradi- 
don, which was changing along with social customs ; VurnShtma- 
dhama, which our goivernmcnis and courts are described as 
enforcing, was not a scheme of life evolved and determined by 
priests in their interests, but contained rules which made a liberal 
allowance for tlic changes In the customary, civil and criminal 
law, as sanctioned by popular usage and moulded by state guid¬ 
ance. It was the duty of one of the minbtere, called Pandita by 
&ukra, to make a periodical survey to find out which laws arc 
aucientand which modern, which of them arc sanctioned by 
Dbarmaiustra and which though based upon that authority, are 
1IO longer valid and which of them have the approval neither of the 
DharmaSasira nor of popular usage. He was then to lay down a 
proper policy.* It will be thus seen that the Jaws which the 
courts adminUtercO rqjrcscnted a set of tides, which though 
embodied in Smptis to a great wtent, also conformed to the 
actual social practice and were acceptable to the stale. 

In the ancient period, India regarded her law (tftdjnna) 
as sacred in origin as did ancient Greece, but it was subsianiially 
based upon custom ; it catmot be described as insiiiuiionalisatbn 
ofthe selfish interests of the Biahanianas and Kshatriyas. D harma 
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of ancient India was not consdously made by law-giver* or by 
a ligislalure ; il was genetally enforced by social approval or the 
dread of hell and not by the force of the state. It was not static ; 
it however changed not by the arbitrary will of a king nor the 
noisy method of legislation but by the slow and prolonged 
process of change in social costoms and practices. 



CHAPTER XlII 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

Sound finances are absolutely necessary for a stable and 
prosperous state. The importance of this proposition was 
well realised by ancient Indian pciitical thinkers. They have 
included prosperous treasury and ample reserve funds among 
the essential constituents of the state and have declared that 
any detenoration in this connection would be one of the most 
serious oadonal calamity,* 

Vedic literature, owing to its predominantly religious 
nature, naturally supplies meagre information about the re¬ 
venues of the state in the contemporary times. In the earliest 
period, the king's power was not well established and the taxa¬ 
tion seems to have been occasional and voluntary, the king pro- 
bably supporting himself, his retinue and meagre administrative 
staff out of the proceeds of his own lands, pastures and herds. 
The term beli, originally used to denote voluntary oSeiin^ 
made to gods for sccuKog their favour,* eame to be applied 
later to the presents and taxes offered to the king, more or 
less voluntarily, It is also dgriificaat to note that a prayer is of¬ 
ten offered on behalf of a king, restored to the throne after an 
earlier deposition, that Indra may compel his subjects to pay 
him his dues and taxes,* or that he may have the good fortune 
to see ample presents brought to him by his subjects.* These 
prayers suggests that people were not yet quite accustomed to 
pay regular taxe* to the state as a matter of normal liability. 
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There was a change in the tiuiation in the eourte of time. 
In the coronation ritual of the later Vcdin litcraturei the lun^ 
is described as the ‘catef of his subjects^^ j this metaphor 
was obviously suggested by the regular payment of taxes by 
the people to the king which enabled him and his ofliccri to 
live in dignity aiKl potrp. 

In ihe V'’cdic period, Brahmanas were engaged in the 
unproductive profession of pricsihsiodt and the Kshatriyas 
were mosdy occupied in conquciing and amiexlng new terri' 
tones ; the Sudras held no propiTty. The incidence of taxa¬ 
tion, thereforej naturally fell heavily on the Vai^yas who were 
engaged in the productive prnieision of agriculture, trade 
and cattle-rearing. The Vaiiya is, therefore, often described 
as the payer of uibutes and taxes-* It h not, however, to 
be supposed that the other classes escaped altogether ; for the 
king is often described as taxing all hts subjects.* 

Wc have already shown in Chapter V how in early times 
the king was but the president of council of nobles. It is not 
uniikdy that the latter also might have often imposed their own 
tributes^ This conjecture deriva; some support from a statement 
in the Brahmana literature that the weak intvc to oScr tributes 

to the strong.* 

Bhagodhuk, *thc collector of the (roya!) share/ and jamd^ 
hart! *ihc brlnger (of tributes)^ who figure as ntErntbers of the 
king's council (rotaij) at this period were probably concerned 
with duties of the taxation department. Probably the former 
collected the taxes and tributes which were mo^dy in kind and 
the latter stored them in the royal granary and treasury^ 

The state derived its revenues from the agneukurUts and 
cattle-breeders. The farmcfs paid a certain portion of 
the produce of the craps, the amount of which U not dis¬ 
closed by the Vedic Literature. The cattie-breeders formed 
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A much more importAni class in the Vedic than in the succeed¬ 
ing ages^ as the society was then just emerging from the pasToraJ 
stage. They paid taxes in the form of cows^ bulls and horseSp* 
a cenain per cent, of the herds being claimed by the state. 

Apart from taxes from their subjects, Vedic kings often 
used to receive tributes from coiitpcred chieftains^® Trade 
and oommfrrce were not held in high esteem in the Vedic age 
and do not seem to have made any appreciable contribulinn 
to the royal exchequer* Whether mines were actively worked 
and were regarded as state property,, we do not know. 

Hopkins has advanced the view that the taxation in the 
\'edk peiiod w'aa opprMive and grindings Instead of check¬ 
ing the predatory tendencies of the king, the priests of the age, 
he laySp encouraged the king to devour his subjects.^ This 
view is however untenable. Hopkins is mialcd by the phrase 
irUdm^tta^ 'the eater of the people' used to describe the king* 
As observed in the Indfx, this phrase might have had its 
origin in a custom by which ihc king and his retinue were fed 
hy the people's contributions^ a plan with ntany parallels*.* 
In the Brahmana literature, the term ettd is often used in ihe sense 

of the enjoyer ; for instance, in one place the hiisljand is described 
as the MS {enjoyer ^ and the wife as the object 

of enjoyment*® It would be too far fetched to argue that these 
terrmf indicate that the husband was the eater or the oppresser 
fd his wife. The expression *thc eater of ihc subjects', it must 
be furthcj: remembered, is obviously used metaphoricany in 
a coronation proclamation intended to describe the pomp and 
power of die king in ihc most grandiloquent manner j **Hcre 
comes into existence today the ruler of nil people, the cater of the 
subjects^ the breaker of forts* the destroyer of demons, the protector 
of Brihmauas and dharmit"^. We have shown already in Chapter 
V how the king's position w’as far from secure in the Vedic period 
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and how the Assembly (samhi) cxcTclsect a fairly effective conlrol 
over his acttotiG. It b therefore unlikely Umi people would, 
normally have sulTcred from grinding taioition ki that age. 

Very Htde definilc is known about the sy'Stem of taxation 
during the post-Vcdic and pre-Maur>'an period- Jatakas may 
lie presumed to give ns a gtimpae of this age* but dieirwiformadon 
b meagre. They tdl us how good kings levied only legal tajccs 
and how bad julerfi oppressed Uie subjects so much by 
illegal imposcJ^ that they would often tiee to forests to rscape 
from tax-collectors.^ The^ statements hardly enable us to 
liave a proper picture of the taxation system* 

With the Maury'an period w^e come on firmer ground* 
The Arthai^ra^ the Dhramasutras and the Smfitb supply con¬ 
siderable dala^ which can to a great extent be ehccked hy the 
Statements of Greek writcirs and the contents of contemporary 
state document^ preser^^ed in stone inscriptions and copper* 
plates. 

f t vv ould be convenient to discuss at. the outset the general 
principles of taxation. Nothing can he more admirable and 
less flawless than the scheme propounded by theSmptisand epics 
in this respect* 

(t) The taxation was to be reasonable and equitable J 
the king was never to forget that nothing exptised htm to greater 
Ixatred than oppressive taxadon** The gardener plucks fruits 
and flowers, but docs not harm the trees ; the bee sucks the honey 
but docs not damage the fiower;^ in the same WTiy the king 
should collect his taxes, but should not cause any sufTerings 
to his subjects. One who kills the goat can at best get one nteal ; 
one w ho feeds it well can gel milk for several ycai^,* 
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(2) The critmon of equitable t^x&don was that the 
state on the one side and the a|^cttlturiit uf the trader on tlie 
other should both IceJ that they have got a lair and reasonable 
jfchim for thetr Labours,^ 

(3) In the ease of trade and industry^ the taxadon vras 
to be on net probts and not on gros^ earntngSi 

(4) An ardcle was to be taxed only nnec and nqt twice/ 

(5) If increase in taxation 1 >ecome:i inevitable^ its hould 
be gradual and not sudden and steep/ 

(S) Extra taxation waa to be imposed only In times of 
naunnal calamity after taking comprehe nsive steps to explain 
the Situation to the people with a view to etisure a willing respanse. 
The king was never to forget that it was only an exceptional 
remedy to be adopted when there was no olheir akemative/ 

There can be no doubt that the above principles will be 
iiniversaliy recognised as sound, applicable as much in modem 
as in ancient tlmesH How far they were actually given effect 
lo in the ancient tunes, we shall discuss later in this chapter. 

Equally sound prinelples have been enunciated about 
p^inial or total remission in the normal taxation, when the 
situation justified such concession. Both the Arth^'dslra and 
i^raifzfr recomEnend that if enterprtting persons bring fresh 
land under cuUlvadoit or seek to make it more lertite and 
productive by irngating it with water from tanks built by 
themselves, the state should change only a naminoJ tax in the 
beginning and gradually raise if to the nurmal rate during 
a period of four or live years/ There is ample evidence m 
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jhow that govmiiscnu in ancient India were actually fallow¬ 
ing this advice down tn the iflsth century,* 

Military villages were exemplcd Ttom taxation in consi¬ 
deration of the regular supply of reemitSj which they ensured 
for the army. 

Exemption from taxation has been recommended also on 
the ground of incapacity in the case of the diimb, deaf and 
blind persons^ who are usually poor. Students studying at 
gicru^u/ur and hermits practising penance in forests were not 
earning members of society and were, therefore, not to br 
taxed. Women in early times could hold only a negligible 
amount of propeny and have^ therefore^ been also recom¬ 
mended for exemption from taxation/ When later on their 
right of inheritance was recognised by societyi only poor widows 
and destitute women must have got the benefit of this con¬ 
cession. 

Dumbp deaf and decrepit persons required greater pro¬ 
tection from the state. The ancient theory that taxation was 
a payment for protection w^ould normally result in heavier 
taxes being imposed upon such persons. But humaniiarian 
considerations were given greater weight than the above theoty 
and persons of these categories were unJvef^ly exempted 
from taxation. 

Smrids further recommended that Jearned Brahma^ 
should be also exempted from taxation.* An ideal 
hotrij^ was vow^cd to poverty and was requir^ to impart 
higher Vcdic and SandtritJe education free to aJ! students. 
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There is ample evidence io show that they were discharging 
this duty in spirit as well as In leUet, and it was but meet that 
the state should have exempted them from taxation. In many 
cases* however, revenues of whole villages (known as 
villages) were assigned to learned Brahma^as for their maul- 
tenance i when such was ihe ii^c, they were usually required 
to pay a quit reni.^ This was but fair* for they could no longer 
put forth the plea of poverty. If* however the share which 
Brahmana scholars abmined in the revenue was very small, 
they were often granted full exemption irom taxation.^ But 
such eases however were cxoeptionah 

The whole of the Brahma^ta ebss^ however^ has been 
recommended for exemption from taxation by some Smntts,^ 
Opinion seems to have been divided on this point, for the 
Mahdbhdratn emphatically declares that those among the Brah¬ 
ma^, who were holding lucrative appointments in the govern¬ 
ment Service, dr those w^ho were following the money-making 
professions like trader agriculture and cattle-rearing, were 
to be charged usual taxes and cesses at their full rates:* WTien 
Brabmana wxitem themselves diflered on this pointy it is but 
natural that all states should not have regarded the rccommcn^ 
dadon as binding. VVe do get occasionai cases of the entire 
Brahmapa class being exeaipted from certain taxes. Thus 
a record of king Somaslthhadeva of the Paramira dynasty/ 
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anotherofking AchyutiiriyaafViJa^anag3r‘ and tM'o epigraph) 
from Guntur dbtrid’ describe how taxes were remitted in the case 
of brahmanas in medieval limes ; but they also prove that the 
exemptions were new and unuf^uaJ ones. The available evidence 
shows that such exemptions were not the rule, but the exception ; 
hence the gresiS credit claimed for them by the kings concerned. 

This is dearly proved by some concrete cases from muih 
India^ where we find the lands of Brahmana owners being sold 
away for the nompaymcni of the government dues. One 
record (e. laag A. Dp) shows that even the BmhmaM donees 
of agruh^a villages had to pay interest on the land tax remain¬ 
ing in arrears. The state, however, did not wait for more than 
three: months ■ at the end of this period U would sell away 
the shares of the defaultevs.* Another record shows that the 
period of waiting was often extended to two years/ at the end 
Dfwhich the aaJe could not be stopped except by the full payment 
of the stale due5. We have no such cases recorded in 
northern India, but we shall not be far wrong in stating 
that the exemption from taxation seems to have been enjoyed 
by the entire Brahman a community only on rare occasions. 
As a general rule all BrMima^as had to pay taxes, excepting 
those who were learned and poor and had received no state 
patronage. 

Temples, which owned exit naive lands, were naturally not 
exempted from taxation. Sometimes, if their tneome was 
small, only a quit rent was charged ; but usually the full 
rate wba in operation. Wc have cases of temples selling pan 
of their lands in order to-pay the government revenues due 
from them/ sometimes wx even find their lands being sold 
away by government for default in the payment of land lax.* 
Let US now survey the field of taxation. Land tax was, 
as in Uicr times, the main stay of the govemmeni revenue. 
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It is referred lo in inscHptipns, somcdinrs as bhigoJe^fra and 
SDmetimes as iidraAga. Sm|itis lay dawn no uniTomi rate of 
taxation ; rhe pCTctnin^e they recommend varies from eight 
to thirty-three,^ This varbtiofi miist be due partly to the 
quaiiiy of land ; it is clear for instance^ that Mariu could 
not have the same types of land in his view when in the same 
^breath he recommends iKat the land taxation should be cither 
p or la or t6 per centi,* Ktiiottuiiga Chola is known to have 
pivided land imo eight classes for the purpose of taxation.* 
The non-agrccmetit among the Smpris must be partly due 
also to the varyiog practices of the difTercnt states or to the 
different rates charged by one and the same government at 
different times to meet its varying needs.* The normal 
procedure, however^ w^as to chaise one-sixth of the produce as 
the land tax J the tax collectors xvere often called shnjfhd* 
dhik^Uis, in Eetigal and Bundelkhand. 

Land tax at 16% was, however, found insufficient £br 
their needs by stales which had chalked out a policy of imperial 
expansbn. The testimony of the ArfkaJditr<i* and the Greek 
writers^ shoM'S that the Mauryan state charged 25% tax 
□n agricultural incomes i the concession, which Aioka showed 
10 the tnhaliitants of Lumbioi, hecattse the Buddha was bom 
in thetr village, consisted in the reduction of this usual percentage 
to half,* Under the Chola; in the irth century, the taxation 

20%; a rfli of knd, yielding ,500 Jb/dvxr of paddy was taxed 
too ksliims : sometimes, however^ wet lands were charged 33%,* 
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In the rdgn of RaJadhirAja the temples are seen paying a quit 
rent of 10% ; the charge on the land of ordinary eultivatara 
must, therefore, have been higher, probably varying from ao to 

30%. 

h IS difficult to sute whether the percentage of the land 
tM, mentioned above, refers to gross or net produce. The 
Jataka literature shows how the government agents were present 
On the fields when the yield of the crops was garnered ; so the 
share they claimed must have been of the gross produce.^ 
There is, however, no dedniie evidence to show that the 
governmeiit did not make an allowance for the cost of agri¬ 
culture, when it w'as charging a tajc as high as 35,% or 33 %. 

The.?«*7fflii/i, whichpcrmiiS 33 %ta*arion, dcfiniieiy states that 
the cultivator should get as his net income twice the amount 
which he spends by way of the land-taic and the cost of pro¬ 
duction.* This would show that the share duimed by the state 
would be about 16% of the groa produce and 25% of the 
net income. 


When the cultivator sufTcred owing to an adverse change 
in the circumstances, e.g, the land becoming sandy due to 
the encroachment of the sea, the state used to remit or reduce 
the tax » demanded by the situation.* In ail cases, however, 
an automatic relief was obtained to a certain extent, for the dues 
were usually collected in kind ; if the yield was less, the state 
naturaLL^ got less. 

The evidence to show that the land tax was usually paid 
mkindtsoverwhcliniRg. The very term used to denote it. 
hhig/akara^ the lax in the form of a share, suggests that it was 
paid as a part of what was actually produced in the field, 
inthejatakas iheta-x collecting officer is giW^lA dr^emapoke, 
‘the measurer of the corn by the droiw measure’. They also 
narrate the stories of overscrupulous land-owners regretting 
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their conduct in casually taking a handful of rice blades from 
ilicir own Jidds, becatue th'-- king^ would tiol thereby g« a 
share in that part they had tba? removed earlierthe Arthaidslrn 
imposes a fine for such a conduct.* State used 10 have huge 
granaries at diiTereni centres, where the corn collected In lax» 
was scored. Officcis in their efjirge used to dispose of 11 before 
iw quality started to deteriorate on account of the action of time 
or insec ts.* 

A few records, however, show that the land tax was in 
some localities collected in cash after about the gth century 
A- D. A toih century Guijara Pratlhara record from th** 
U. P- 500 drammos for a temple out of the revenuet 

of a village-* An iatcription from Orissa of about 

the same period records the gift of a village yielding 43 rSpj/as 
or silver coins.® Two tith cemory inscriptions in the Raja- 
rajeivara temple record the amount of the government revenue 
from 35 villages ; in the cast of 30 of them, the taxation was 
levied in kind at the rate of too Mams of paddy per veli ; but 
in the of g, it was collected in cash at the rate of jo gold 
Manjut per vtli* U thus appears that cash taxation was 
introduced in some cases from about the 3th century A. -D. 
These, however, appear to be exceptional cases. 

When the land tax was collected in kind, the annual dues 
must naturally have tfren recovered at least in two insrahneniK 
at the time when the autmnn and spring crops were garnered.' 
A Gujarat record, however, shows that it was sometimes collected 
in as many as three imtalmeuta under the RMhtrakuia ad^ 
ministration,* 

There was no permanent seltlemeni of the land tax. The 
large variation in percentage permitted by the Sinritis naiii* 
rally rendered iu enhancement possible, when required by 
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ihc exigencies of die sente finniice> On the oLtier hind, when 
cinifa irrigating certain Bclds dried u|i, their taxes had to be 
reduced. An inscription from Banavisi (Kama^ak) shows that 
the state in ancient dmts did not fail to grant the needed 
relief on such occasions.' 

When the bnd-ou'ner failed to pay the land-iax, his land 
was sold away after a certain period, which varied from place 
to place and time to time. Under Rajcadra GlioJa the period 
of grace extended to three years,* bat it was reduced to two 
by KuJottuhga.* Interest was often charged on the amoum 
^ arrears. We have shown already how this principle ™ 
allowed to operate even in the case oflaiids belonging to Brahm- 
apas and temples. It is, however, rather surprising to find 
that Smntis should nowhere refer to the staters right loTOnliscate 
the lands of the ddauIUng owners. Was this right ebimed 
only after c. goo A. D. ? 

It would be convenient to discuss here the question about 
the ownership of cultivable land. For, if we regard the state 
as its owner, the amount which the cultivator paid would be 
land TCtfCnuc and not landHax ; if on the other hand, the 
ownership vested in private persons, the same amount would 
be a land-tax. 

It is but natural that in ancient is in modern limes opinion 
should have differed on this important point, A verse in the 
Mswsmriti states that the king is the owner of the treasures 
buried under ground, because he is the owner of the tand;^ 
this suggests state owneiship of all land, including the culttvible 
one. Bharmsvamin, thecooinientator on the Arlksfditfs, quotes 
a verse averring that private ownership can have no application 
in the case of land, tanks and water pools.* Diodoroiis staifi 
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that land In India U thcr properly of the crown nod no private 
indWidoal Is pc^f^littcd to own it- Ai tKcse thw autho- 

ritieSj the toUmnny of nine of wbom can be regarded 
as conclusive on the point/ we have the dcHnite evi¬ 
dence of the PQrsmmmifii^ stating that a king cannot dispose 
of the Iand4 of private individasilSt when he h colled upon to 
gifi away aU his possnskins in charity ai the end of certain sacri¬ 
fices/ The AnkaidrUa also clearly di^crenticates between 
the crown lands and privaic lands/ Mirada poiius out that 
it would be highly iniquitous if the king proceeded to iaterlere 
with the ownership and po^esalon of bous^ and Jands^ Ebr it 
would result in utter chaos/ Mliaka^tha definitely declares 
that although an emperor is the lord of the entire earth, the 
ownership in different fit Ida belongs to their several private 
ow^ners, and not to the stale/ 

In pre-hhtoric times, however, the ownership in land 
w^a^ regarded as vested in the whole community. This is suggested 
by the view of some authorities^ which hold that the transfer 
of land can become valid only if assented to by the entire body 

I * M my may have pui fcKth the theory cCtbr itaic'i imucfihip of the cni ire 
land mc^y tobml anar^uEimnifor iti dain to hiddeaucfliLiJ^ "fhrvwe-quoted: 
by Bhallaivtniiiliaaybclnlerprelcd merelym a OKictal daimtoaUortUaji-div-iMe^ 
lEiniy br cympljed lo the in land, Jca aitd air^ whkha ctaiiiMl 

by ilm madjn iUtc» GreciE writen fiaay h^vc goierakcd TmtH the newu Umeb. 

What wai VuAA <!2twaog'< impTcnian ibuut the awThrethip of land h 
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of villagers, agnates and castemcd.^ Tlic o^mnitiiial ownership 
of land did not, however, peniiit the state to dispossess an indi- 
vidua] of the land he owned ; it merely restricted hia power of 
its disposal, lest an unwanted or undcssirable person should 
be introduced in the village community to disturb peace. 
It is intercstixig to note that in the Vedic age even the king was 
permined to gift a piece of land only when the adjacent rt^i- 
denu agreed to the proposal.* 

The theory of the communal ownership of land, that was 
accepted in prohistnric times, has left its irate and infJueace 
only in t^vo matters in the historic period* The staters claim 
to eject the land owners* who do not pay the land-tax* is similar 
to that of the land^lord to evict a tenant, who does nof pay the 
rent of his house. It clearly pre-supposes the staters ownrCndiip 
in land. The ownership in waste lands^ forests and mines^ 
which the Slate daiincd In historie tUneSp was originally based 
upon its claim to the entire land in the realm. 

There Is conclusive and ovetwhelmlng evjdeiif:e to show 
that at lean from c. 600 B.C- the ownmhip of private indivl- 
duais in their arable land could not be aftected by the action 
of the state, except when there was a failure to pay the land tax. 
People could freely gift away, mongage or sell their lands. 
Arnbapaill and Anlthapt^d^lEa gave extensive plots of land 
to the Buddhist at Valfili and Srivs^El. In tbejatakas, 

we Bnd a Brahman a of Magadha giving away his portion of land 
to another.* Inscriptions abo record numcroni gifts of bnd 
made by private individuals without any let or hindrance from the 
state,* 

It is no doubt true that some state grants recorded the 
gifts of entire villages toBrihuia^ or temples; but ihh procedure 
does not support the theory of the state ownership of the arable 
land. For what the grants asdgn In most of these coses is the 
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State's right to rirccive the various taxes* including the land-tux; 
they never effect any chagein the peh-ate ownership of the landed 
property included in the village. Tlie grant never calls upon 
private owners of the lands situated in the village to aumender 
their property to ibc donee i it simply exhorts them to showbitn 
proper courtesy and respect and pay all the state taxes wicash 
and kindt uot to the stale ofSoera but to the new grantee. 
Future kings are requested to desist, not from taking posscsstDn 
ofthe vUkgeland, but from receiving the various taxes due 
from them.^ 

We have also many records which transfer full ownersliip 
in lAnd to the donee. In such cases, however, not the 
cnllrc land in the vilLagCi hut certain smaH pieces lituated in 
it, often detached* are usually traitsfcrred. Thus Dhruvasena 1 
of Vatabhl wanted to glvegfio pdM^arlaj of land to a temple 
tn his kingdom; he gave four pieces of land situated to the north¬ 
west and four others situated to the north-east of the village* 
eight together measuring 300- padoBHralny 4 and two other 
fields, both irrigated by wells.* 

The donee in thb case would certainly have prefcTredto 
get one entire connected piece of land measuring 360 
and the king ako would certainly have given such a piece, 
were he the owner of the tmirc cultivable land in the village. 
If he gave disconnected pieties, the reason must be that the 
state possessed only a few fields in the village, the ownership of 
which had accrued to it, either through failure of heirs or through 
the non-payment of the land tax. As in modern days ao in 
andenl times* atatc used to acquire ownership in some such 
pieces ofland in mo&t villages; they have been expressly described 
as or stale property In some records.* When kings 
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wanted to donalCp not land revenues but landed property^ they 
used to give such smal] and usually dtsconnected pieces under their 
ownership.* Sometim^^s when kings did not own any land^ they 
used to purchase the piece they wanted lo give; thus we find a 
Vaidumba king [c* 550 A*D.) purchasing three tnlh of land 
from a village assembly In order to assign them to a temple. 
Same Chota rcciords also expressly refer to the previous purchase 
of the rights of the Form cf owners and hereditary prupHetorSp 
when the state wanted to assign, not land revenue but land itselfi 
in villages where it possessed none of its own,^ 

Some records, howeverj supply still more convincing 
evidence on the point. Thus the emperor Amoghavarsha of 
the Deccan (c. 850 A.D.) is seen donating the vdlsgcofTateyur 
and also a flower garden^ 500x 150 cubits in dimension, 
m sht oithgf^ Xing GovHndachandra of the U.P. [c. 1150 
A. D*) is found giving the village gf Lolisapada along with tht 
jfdd namid JtJ'Jfi nluatfd in ft.* If the donation of a village 
had meant the transfer &f the ownership of the entire laud situated 
in itj it would not have been necessary to specify the further 
gift of certain gardens or fields in U. 

We thus possess conclusive evidence lo show that in the 
posi-Euddhlst period at any rale the ownership in cultivable 
lands was vested in private individuals ; the state could not iu- 
terfere with it except for the non-payment of the Iand*tai. What 
Is claimed from the average cultivator w^as thus not a land rent 
but a land tax. 

Let us now proceed with our survey of t^don. Trade 
and industry had to bear their own burden like agriculntre. 

Traders had first lo pay octroi duties that were levied on most 

of the article* Imported in the town or village at varying rates. 
The state justified these duties on the ground that it had to spend 

1 . F« oiher indtancfSQrtfae imillpiecti of laftd icc, /- A ^ IX-p. 103 
f AndbrtIiaJ^3Hcentury A. ; j^/.^lll. pp. ; A A* 
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ccvtuiderably for the up-kerp and protect! on of roada on which 
the merchandUc was carried.* The duties were umially collected 
at the gate of the town or village by cutton^ house oJScers u^aJty 
as saulkika,^ They had to be paid sometimes m cash aiidsomte- 
tlmes in kind according to the local usage. The rules in the 
Smririssuggest that the payment was usually In kind sometimes 
we come r^itqss Inscriptions stating the actual quantity orgheet oil, 
cotton^ betel leaves etc,, that was collected as customs dues 
in dlSerent places.'^ Cash collections also were not unknown^ 
and they must have been usual in the case of the imports of 
goldf silver and jewels. Assignments in cash against the income 
of the toll houses, which we somerimes come across in inscrlp- 
tiooi^* show that probably people had the option to pay the 
customs dues in cash as wclh If they so liked. 

Customs dudes varied according to the oommoditi^ as 
in modem times. Manu recommends a 16 per cent duty on 
fuel, meat, honey, ghee, scents, mcdiciEies, flowers, vegetables 
«!artben pots and leather goods^* The Arthasdilra^ however, 
recommends a lighter tariff of 4% to 5% on medieines, fuel, 
leather goods and earthen poto. Cotton stuff also paid the 
same duty, but wines and rilken pieces were charged a higher 
duty vaiying from 6^% to It is dear that the tariff differed 

from province to province and age to age according to the needs 
and policy of the diflerent governments. There is ample 
cpigraphical evidence to show that mo$t of the articles mentioned 
in this connection by the Smritis had to pay the cuSLOmii duty, 
though wc arc not muaUy inrormed about its Lticidcnce."^ 
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KautUya recommenda that commodities intended for relj“ 
gioitf oeremoiiics and Sarukiras like sacrificeSt marria^ etc., M 
also presenu given to the bride, should be esempied from octroi 
dudes {II, ). 

Jc^'cHry intended for the Hindu and Buddha images could 
be also imported taX’^free, There arc some indications that 
priests and monks were sometimes not above the leraptalion fo 
be in collusion with crafty traders, who would urge them to 
cany it with them and dcclnre that U was iittended for divine 
images.* 

Along with the customs duty, we may refer here to the 
ferry tax that had to be paid for passengers, goods^ cattle and 
carts. As a general niJe it was a small impost. 

In addition to the customs duties and feiry tas, trade had 
to bear some other burdens as well. Some states used to test 
and stamp weighu and measures and charge a small free for the 
same.* A shop taic, which is to be rarely met with in Smritii, 
is frequently rererred to in inscriptions. It existed in the Deccan 
under the Yadavaa;* its rate m South India was «bt pammg 
per aimum under the Pandyas £ind two ^^Ipokas per month 
under the Gurjara-PraiihSras,^ h appears that it was a small 
impost levied upon shop® in small villages and towns. The io% 
tax on sale proceeds referred to by Megasthenese i$ unknown to 
the ArthiLs^tTa or the Smrids; very probably the Greek 
ambassador confounded the customs dues with the sales tax. 

Let us now consider the taxes payable by industry. As 
far as petty artisans like smiths and carpenter$ wrert concerned, 
it appears that they w^rc usually requited to work one or iwfl' 
days a month for the state-* The Central Government usually 
transferred the right to rcttive the labour tax to the local faodiex 
w^hich could utilise it in carrying out their schetnes of works 
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of public utility« iRScripiIons refer to this tax as ‘the 

lax on ani&ans’« It may have also included sniall impoats 
realised from barlxrSt i^aihermen, goldsmiths and potters. 

Weavers used to pay a tax of t^ panam per Lnom under 
tlie \^jayaiiagar adminisirationi^ it is not unlikely that a 
lamilar cess might have been levied upon them in earlier cen* 
luries as well- 

Trade in wine was under strict state control- It was 
luanufacturcd partly in state distilleries and partly by pri« 
vate agency; the wine prepared by the latter had to pay an 
excise duty of 5%.^ 

AM mines were regarded as state property. Some of 
them were woiked by the government, but other? were often 
leased out as wcIL When such was the case# the lessee had 
to pay a fairly heavy expsc duty. According to Sukra it was lo 
|>e yi% in the case of gold and diamonds^ 33 i% the case of 
silver and copper and 161025 per rent in the case of other metals.® 
A tw’0|icr cent tax on gold, mentioned in the SmritiSp® h probably 
the customs duty and not the exebe duty« 

Excise duty was levied on salt. Salt deposits could be 
worked only by the state or its licensees. Copper plate grants 
donating villages usually invest the donee with the right to dig 
for salt and metals without the payment of any fecA 

Cattle breeding was an Imponant trade, especially in 
rartier times, and it had to bear i ts own share of taxation. When 
Manu requires a catde breeder to pay 2% of the herd as the 
tax/ he obviously thinks of the corpus of the herd. When 
.^iikra imposes a duty of 6 10 t^%, he probably refers to the 
increase in the hexd effected during the year« Inscriptiouj on 
the other hand refer to a third method of taxation at a certain 
cash rate per head, per cow, sheep or she-bufiialnJ 
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Cu3tom« and exd« duiici, *o fw dealt with, are often 
referred to in inicriptbns by R comprehensive lerni hiditepitt^ 
pratyiya,^ a las on *vhai has come into existence (iAute) i.e., 
has been manufacinr ed ,andonwhat has been imported \»p&ita )-' 
Some times the simple word iulkiks is also used for die cusloma 
duties,* 

Vifkfi or forced unpaid laltour was fairly common in an¬ 
cient times. Poor people could afford to pay a tax neither in 
cash nor ill kiiidt but It tvss felt that they also should pay some¬ 
thing to the stale in return for the protection they got from it. 
This they could do most convenicody by offering free service 
to the state. They were not usually employed all through the 
month and it was therefore felt that it would be but equitable 
to require them to work for the state free for one or two days 
In the month * The state was of course to feed diem during 
this period.* 

The state could usually utilise its right to this free service 
only during the visit of its olHccrs on tour in die mofliisil.* 
Otherwise it would authorise the local bodies to cjcact this labour 
on its behalf in order to carry out their public works pro¬ 


grammes. 

Forced labour is always an unpopular liability. Yuan 
Chwang found it non-existent in some places and sparingly 
exacted in others.* The visits of inspecting officers were not 
evciy-day events ; the right to free labour therefore eventually 
bcnehtcd the village commumtica dicmselves, aa it enabled 
them to get the help and cooperadon of a number of labourers, 
carpenters and smiths in building and repairing mads, rest- 
houses and tanks. 
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It v^oitld be ooni^enicnt to rcftrr here to eert*ifl cAatribu- 
tions whieh vilUgera had to mak^ when Inspecting office or 
membei^ of the police force visited the village on duty. They 
had to be provided with free boarding and Lodging out of the 
subscriptions raised for the purpose*^ Fodder had to be sup¬ 
plied to their horses. Relays of draught animals had also to br 
provided to enable theta lo reach the next defttiTiation+* 

Apart frtjoi the usual taxation, the state was naturally 
empowered to itTvy extra cesses lo meet aaforescen calamities^ 
or to finance costly works of public utility, or to carry out 
plans of ambitious expansion. The Is reluctant 

to sanction extra taxation even on such occasions^ but it admits 
that there is often no altemadve to itn It however urges the 
state to send out special nressengers to the people to explain 
the gravity of the situation and to win their willing assent to 
the new taxation proposals,’ The AHhysdflra describe® these 
extra contributions as or benevolences and lays down 

that the farmers may be called upon to pay about 25% and 
merchants from 5 to 50% according to their circumstances.* 
Epigraphs often refer to these benevolences and extra 
taxes, Rudradiman (r. 150 A.D.) proudly states that he carried 
out the huge project of the Sudatlatia lake withou t troubling the 
people either with forced labour or benevolences. It b clear 
from thb that extra levies were normal when such huge works 
wcrcundeftalien. Virarajendra is known to have levied a 
special tax of one jtidslJji of gold per er/t to finance his war 
agaimt the Chalukyas of Veflgi.* The which was 

levied by th's Glhadawi.las throughout their kingdom, was a 
special tax, the proceeds of which were moat probably intended 
to meet the cost of extra military forces and preparations to 
meet the danger of the Muslim invasions.* 
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It would be convenient hcne to con^der bow far the taxa¬ 
tion in antScnt India was fair^ ec^iijtable and rea^onabie in 
actual practice. The general prindpleSp whicb most of the 
Smritis prescribe in ibis conneetton^ are aU very admirable, 
as we have shown already. But the question wc have to answer 
is bow far they were acluaJly followed in practice. We have 
EO point out that the data in ibis eoiiiiection are very poor and 
meagre. Royal panegyrists naturally represent the subjects 
as happy^ comented and prosperous ; on the other hand we ofien 
get dear evidence in l-tcrature and inscriptions to show that 
taxation very often presuxl oppressively on the people^ One 
Jataka describes the pitiable cuiuLitJon of the people of a village^ 
who had deserted their homesteads m mms^! to live in forests 
in order to escape the tyranny of the tax-gatherers,^ King 
Lalitlditya of Kashmir is said to have recommended to his 
successors that they should tax the agriculturUts so heavily 
that they should have with them com just sufficient for the 
ciurent year** Under king ^ahkaravarman of that kingdom 
we are told that the taxation was so heavy that people were 
left only with air to live upon.* Instances are on record of 
the agriculturists of some villages in Tanjore cliatrici giving up 
all cultivation as a protest against heavy taxation,^ Under 
Kulottunga III, a Feudatory of hb imposed an unjust tax even 
on waste lands ; the protesis of the Assembly were of up avail. 
Members of the village council were imprisoned for failure to 
pay the dues and were released only when the amount was 
paid fay selling away some land of the Assembly * Even the 
grantees of Brahntadeya villages often suffered from hlgh^ 
handedness and were made to stand in the sun of in water, and 
could get up relief against such i!l*trcatmeot.“ 
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We should sot, haweverp attach any undue importance to 
these cases. Kashmir kmgs referred to above were exception¬ 
al tyrarus ; Saftkarvartnaiij^Didda and Harsha were a class 
by theinsclvca* ITic last mentioned king not only spolialcd tem¬ 
ple property, but also defiled and confiscated divittc images. 
We cannot thetefore regard these rulers as rtormat represent a- 
lives of their order. As regards south Indlap we have hundreds 
of inscriptions detailing arrangements about the revenue eollec- 
tjons. It is indeed surprising that we should have so few refer¬ 
ences LO fiscal oppression. Most of the casca referred to above 
relate to the cl oiling decades of the Chola dynastyi when there 
\irsis a distinct detetioratton in administration. 

Evidence is available to show that people could successfully 
oppose the levy of unjust taxes and Imposts imposed by the 

state* We get an instance of the Assemblies of some ruf^ur 
in Tanjore district meeting and resolving that they will pay 
only legitimate dues and resist all other demands.^ Another 
^\S5cmbly in Karna^k met and resolved that the taxation on 
cowi and she-buffaloes wa^ not sanctioned by the usage of the 
district since immemorial times and should not be thcrclbrc 
paid. The Assembly lurther specified the rates atw^bidiit wa» 
going to pay ihe land tax.® These records show how people 
nfeen tried to declare and protect their rights agaJrurt undue 
encroachments. They might not have been successful in their 
efforts, when kings were tyrannical and self-willed; but there 
can be no doubt that they had strength enough to press their 
claims succcs^ully when kings and their officers were of the 
normal type. The absence of a popular body like the Vedic 
at the ccncrc during the first miUdmium of the Christian 
era no doubt tended to increase the number of oppressive de¬ 
mands from the centre ; but the village assemblies and thetr 
executives were usually strong enough to resist encroachments 

on their legitimate rights and interests. 

Let us now proceed to consider the items of state revenue 

other than taxation. The important ones among these were 
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the Jneome from state properties, the profits of iliestate indus¬ 
tries and other i^iTniliif undertakings, proceeds of 6n« and the 
tributes from feudatories. We shall now consider these otir 
by one. 

State property consisted of ctowii lands, waste lands, 
Ibresis, mines, treasurc-tiovcs, natural tanks and reservoii* 
and it yielded conriderablc mcotne. As shown already, the own¬ 
ership in arable lands was vested in private owners in historic 
times, but their lands would often lapseto the slate on account of 
the absence of heirs, or the non-payment of state taxes or the oom^ 
mission of heinous crimes involving forfeiture of property. In moat 
villages, the states in ancient times, as in modern da)^, poasen- 
cd their own detached pieces of arable land, which they culti¬ 
vated cither through temporary labourers or by leasing them out 
to private tenants. To supervise over the administrativT ar- 
rangemenis of the state lands was the work of a special officer 
called sU&Uiyakika in the AHkaimita. What his dcsIgnaLton was 
in later times we do not know. 

Waste-lands, being under nobody’s occupation, were 
DAturaUy regarded as staie property* Steps were taken to Induce 
enterprising persons to bring them under cultivatjon by 
by guaranteeing a total or partial exemption from the land tax 
for the first four or five years*^ The adminUlration of waste 
lands was often left to the local bodies ; m the Gupta administra* 
tion their sale was usnaHy effected with their consent and ap¬ 
proval.* It appear that in South India the village assembl¬ 
ies not Duly admuilstcred these lands, but also claimed tiicir 
iiwnerahip. We often find them selling or mortgaging common 
lands to dde over calamities like Famines or floods.* 

As Lfi almc^t all dmes and climeaii the andeni Indian 
state daimed ownership in mines and their products^ When 
villages were granted, the donees were usually invested widi 
the right to work all the mines that may have been simated 

within their boundaries. Mines always ladudcd salt depodii 
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and sometimes stone qaanrics as well** They were an iinportajit 
lourcc of income^ if they happened to be of precious metaJi. 
How they were worked has been already f^plained m chapter 

IXj pp. 201 - 2 * 

The state claimed ownership iti treasure irot/^cs also^ either 
because it claimed to be the heir to hcirlcss property or because 
It regarded them m similar in nature to the mineral yields, both 
being recovered from the bowels of the earth. If the treasure 
trove was discovered hy a Br^ma^a^ he was however allowed 
to take the whole of it ; in the case of other persons^ the finder 
was naturally permi tted to have one half of the find and the state 
would take the other halH 

Forests were an important item of state property* A 
portion of them was reserved for breeding eiephanis, so impor¬ 
tant for the army. Another parti on w^as reserved for the king's 
game. The remaining area was utilised for fuel and timber.^ 
Their administration has been already described at p. 199^ 

Grants of only the Gahadawala dynasty invest the doaee 
with the proprietary nght in mango and madMka trecs^^ It is 
however very doubtful whether the state ever claimed owner¬ 
ship in these trees growing on private lauds. Probably mango 
and ModMiito grove# on waste lands are inlended, as hmted by 
oftc records* 

We have show n already in Chap. IX (pp* iglUaos) how the 
state in ancient India used to organise several industnal concerns. 
It used to have a weavifig department to produce doth* li 
had its own distilleries for manufacturing wines. It had its 
own slaughter houses and used to rear herds of sheep, bul^ioes^ 
goats, cows and dephants, ft would often mint money for 
private individuaia after charging a small fee* It would 
sometimes engage or license guldsmitbs to manufacture silver 
and golden w'ares and ornaments for the public. It would hire 

cf. irt a gininl of Manthavsdeva (U. P-, 1 Ith E:cnliiir\- 
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it! boau for transporting the merchandise of private indtvi- 
duals ^nd charge also a ferry tax for taking meoi goods and 
caitLe aorqss the rivers. It would license and control gambling 
and prpjititutiQn. All these activities brought considerable 
income to the $tatc treasury. 

Tributes formed a tonsderable source of income in the 
budget of imperial states. Its amouni: howc^'er was un¬ 
certain ; l[ could be regularly received only m Long as the feu¬ 
datory kings were too weak to refuse k and the imperial army 
strong enough to enforce its payment. 

Fines were naturally one of the items of staters income ^ 
It appears that petty fines impend for small offences tried by 
village courts went usually aligned to the headman or to the 
vUlage community, I n the case of crimes tried i n t he state courts, 
the fines may have gone to the centra^ ireasiiry* The ofhei^ in 
charge oftheir collection was called daJdp&rddfiika in the prwince 
of K.umaun.^ 

Ownerless and heirlesa property w^as naturally claimed 
by the staiCn At a time when widows were not recc^Ued 
as heirs to their husbands' pToperty, the stale would take the 
whole of It, of course sanedoning a reasonable maintenance 
to ihe widows.* The rccogniiion of widow as an heir adversely 
aiTccted the statc"$ imeresu ^ we find many administrations 
refusing to coimtenance the reform down to the lath century,* 
though it was advocated by jurists as early as the century 
A, D. The tax on pcriona dying wiihoui a ion mentioned in 
some Chalukya and Yadava records^ was no doufat a kind of 
compensdon daimed by ihe state for recognising the new right 
of the widow. 

Let us now consider the items of cependiture in Ike state 

i. f./S ,XXV.p.iB 
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budget. We posses very little reltaldc information on this to}nr. 
Neither the Muhdbhdrsta nor the early Smriiis throw any light 
upon the point. Inscriptions and copperplate* are also usually 

silent. 

The ArthalSstra is a little more helpful. It give* us diffcrcni 
items of the state expenditure. They, however, mostly refer 
to the royal establiahmcni and throw very little light on the 
moneys spent on the different state departments. It does not 
ftlKft icU us what percentage of the state income was spent on 
each item of expenditure included in the royal household. 
Kauulya also gives m the salaries of ministers and some other 
oBic^ of his ideal Slate. But we do not know it* income, 
and so can form no idea about the reasonableness of the emolu' 
meiits received by different officers. It is further almost certain 
that states in ancient India usually paid their officers cither by 
the grants of land or by the assignement of land taxes. Cash 
pay was rather an exception. 

Sukra is the only w'titcr who gives tis some difinite idea 
of the percentage of the state income devoted to the different 
items. According to this authority the stale income was to be 


spent a* follows' 

u Fighting forces {hi/tfm) 

а. Charity and donations (i/dHinn) 

3, People {pTohitajah) 

Civil administration (nrfftffcfr/rttfA ) 

Privy purse (fllmabh9ga) 

б, Reserve Fund {kvsfta} 

Elsewhere (IV. 7.2411.), he gives us the budget of 
tory having an income of 1,00,000 a year as follows 

Privy purse 18,000 

Pxakritis 3.600 

Lckhaka 

Queens and prii"*"' 3>6oo 

Scholars »»40O 

Army 48.000 


5 ^% 

8|% 

H% 

8 ^% 
* 62 % 
a feuda^ 

or 18% 
or 3.6% 
or i,s% 
or 3.6% 
or a.4% 
or 48% 
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Klcphams^ borsch and guns 
Reserve Fund 


4,Boo or4.e.% 
[8,000 or i8p% 


A comparison of the two budgets shows that the smdler a king¬ 
dom, the greater w^as the percentage of the state revenues spent 
on the king and his court and reienue. The percentage of the 
revenue spent on the works of public utility was small. It is 
possible to argue that ihe item Prafcfip in the first budget may 
refer to the people in general and might liave thus covered the 
expenditure on the works of public welfare like the building of 
roadst digging ofwellf and tanks^ maintenance of rest houses, etc. 
But the word has also the meaning of ministers and officers and 
the i6% revenue spent on Prakritis would then be the exprodi- 
lurc on the dviJ administratiDn. At several places in his booki 
Sukra has used prakptls m the sense of ministers and officers 
and in the^ense of people orsubjccts. Only the item charity 
Mffiutjn} of the budget whicli included grants for (poor 

houses );i hospitals, fnonastenesand templa; catered for the works 
of public utility^ The two last mendoned institutions used to mn 
schools and hospitals in many cases*^ The Er^hmana donees of 
villages also used to promote the cause of education and 
culture by imparting free education to deserving students. 

The budget of the normal state provided an allotment of 8% 
for the social, cultural and nail on-building activiues of the state. 
But the actual amount spent was somewhat larger^ for the amounts 
sp>ent by the local bodies out of the revenues asdgned to them by 
the Central Government are not indtided in the above budget. 

According to Yuan Chwang (II, 176) Harsha spent 50% of 
the land revenue on general admmisiradon and fifty percent on 
rewards f(»r high intellectual eminence and gifts to vaKous sects. 
Even after making here some allowance for exaggeration, we 
may conclude that enlightened rulers used to spend much more 
than 8% on patronage of learnings Mathas, weUs^ rest houses, 
poor relief etc. 

The privy purse at ej% cannot be regarded as too high* 
]o% was the ideal that was placed before the rulers of the 
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Indian «»ics by Briiish Oavcr^cnt, and the Uni®*], 
(lovcmment has generally ncceptcd ll in its recent policy of 

mergers and imions. 

The miUiary expenditure at 5®Vo the central reve¬ 

nues is undoubtedly very high. From about 5OO A. D. mUi- 
larism was rampant and warfare common. If a state wanted 
to live and maintain its independence,, it had to spend heavily 
on its fighting forces, it must be, however, noted that every 
pie of this huge expenditure svas spent within the country and 
that the heavy military budget went a long way not .only in 
fostering martial spirit but also in indirectly encouraging trade 
apd Industry. 

Reserve fund (ir irca'^iity clairnfd ttic rtvtfitJCS. 

*It has b<rcp ubserv^d by a niiniber of Muslim author# how It 
was oustomary for Hindu rulers io have large treasures handed 
down by their predecessors, which they would touch only on 
very grave occasions. Public or state loans were uninown, 
.and the state could tide over a crisis only if it had a rich treasury 
and full and overnowing granaries. The huge booties which 
Alaud din and Malik Kafiir obtained in the Deccan show that, 
as mentioned by Muslim hUtorians, Hindu slates used to set 
apart a large percentage of their revenues as reserve fund to be 
kept in didr treasuries for the purpose of cmergcndcs. 

Treasuries in andeni Indian states were of two typia. 
public and secret, 'fhe locality of the latter was known only to a 
select few and it could not he normally touched. At the time of 
the foundation of Vijayanagar, the MinUier Vidyaranya is stared 
to have buried for the king a treasury consisting of 96 crorrs 
of Varahas. The figure may be an exaggerated one but there 
can be no doubt that such treasuries did exist in most the 
■ancieni Indian states. The other type of the treasury may be 
conveoiently called the public treasury, the contents of which 
were entered into the usual state documents and could be 
utilised at any time for normal current expenditure. 



chapter XIV 

INTERSTATE REI.ATIONS 


In a work priiiiaril)r intended iQ describe the state and 
government organisation^ problems connected U’ith the inter¬ 
state relations can be described only in ihcir broad ouditics. 
The subject divides itself into two parts : interstate rclationit 
in war and the same in peace. Fuither* we shall have to 
discus separately the relations between sovereign stales and 
their numerous feiidatorif^* 

We possess very little inrormation about interstate re¬ 
lations of the Vedic penodi States were siHl to a great extent 
tribal and for a long time they were engaged in inbjugating 
the non-Ar>'an3. Their mutual relationi were therefore gene¬ 
rally peaceful. Aryans^ however began to become envious 
of one another owing to the diflercncc in anuccess achieved by the 
difierctiL tribes to which they belonged* We therefore BOme- 
limes find them fighting among thtmsclvca^ often talcing the 
help of non-Aryan chiels. Such occasions, however, wen: few* 
In the later Vedic period small Aiy^an tribes became 
fused into bigger territorial states* Their normal size, how¬ 
ever, was stiU not very large. Most of the states, for instance^ 
included in the i6 Janapadas of the early Buddhist works were 
not bigger than a CommiKioncr's Divi^on of the modern time. 

The status and prestige of the diffeicnt states differed 
according to their resources and the leadership of thdr rulers* 
Titles like tkiSrdftS&nffafaTtdcdhkaf, that were taken by the 

different rulers, indicate dearly a difference in status, but wrhal 
exaedy its nature w^as it is difiicuJt to determine at present. 
Some of these rulers, e.g* jamrd/f, wwe probably enjoying a much 
higher status than the rest, but whether llhcy were ruling as 
emperors over fctidatorics, wx do not know. It is likely that 
the weaker states might have paid a tribute to the stronger ones- 
The religion and cidlure of the iatcr Vedic period placed 
the ideal of the emperoiship bdbre the Ar>^ king. The 
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^isuarrudfui sacrlRcc was to bt^ perfoimed by one who washed 
to be the king of kings, and the by one who wanted 

to become an emperor^ This naturalJy introduced a principle 
of instability in ihe interstate relations- A mjigishu or ambi¬ 
tious king could at any tiice launch a campaign of conquest. 
We should further note that there were no natural boundaries 
to separate a statc^ for instancep like Kaulambi from another 
like Ka^i or Koiala i when one of them became strong p ii war 
natural for it to Seek ejcpansiDn at the cost of its neighbours. 

Smritis also declare that when a king feels that his army 
is strong and kingdom prosperous, and notices that the case 
is reverse with his opponents, he b at liberty to declare a war 
against them,* Surprise ii often expressed that Smptis should 
have thus counEenanced a war of unprovoked aggression. If, 
however, we look lo the realities of ihe situation, we shall have 
to admit that all over the world states which have grown strong 
and powerful have been attacking their W'caker neighbours in 
all ages, primarily because the latter were weak, though often 
they used to put fonh spacious and phllanthrophic motives 
for their action. Why did Akbar, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb 
attack the SultanA of the Deccan though they were their co- 
religioniats ? Why did the Briibh declare war against the 
Marathi in iBoa? Simply became they felt that they were 
stronger than their opponents and could grab their territories. 
Why did the last two world wars break out? Simply because 
the dilTercnt combatants felt that the diste had come for the 
realisation of their \dsions of the world domination or for the 
defence of their empires. It therefore, no use to blame the 
Smriti writers for countenancing a course of conduct w hidi 
b the order of the day in the international world even to-day. 

Of course it is possible to argue that the Smrids and Mtb 
writers should have been ahead of their age and advocated 
like Asoka a total cessation of imersiaial wars, at lejst for 
aggre^ve purposes. It is not^ however^ always easy to ascer* 
tain which state is the aggre^r ; each party to the strife can 
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put forth a plausible defence for its action. The ideal of total 
abandonment of war was too high to be realised, as we know 
from the efforts unsuccessfully made by Asoka. The prevail* 
ing insecurity rendered it absolutely necessary that there should 
be a class in society powerful enough to defend it against aggro* 
sion. The Kshatrlya contmunity supplied the band of fighters 
necessary for this purpose, which regarded it a disgrace to die 
on the bed.’ War was its natural profession ; to taboo it would 
have left it without a calling. It was, therefore, but natural 
that Smritis should have felt themselves powerless to recommend 
an ideal inconsistent with Kshatriya life and too diSlcult of 
realisation, not only in ancient India but also in the modern 
world. 

It would be, however, wrong to suppose that ancient Indian 
thinkers, while striving for hannony within the States, were 
indifferent for its realisation among the comity of nations. Almost 
all of them point out to the ambitious king that the appeal to the 
arms should be avoided as far as possbile;* an unrighteous war 
brings disgrace in this life and procures hell thereafter.* 
The protracted negotiations between the Kauravas and the 
P^ndavas and the readiness of the latter to be content even with 
five villages, will show that wars were not declared in hot haste 
in ancient India. 

The ancient Indian thinkers knew that war could not 
be altogether tabooed * they therefore tried to minimise its 
chances by advocating a judicious balance of power among 
the different states with which the country was studded. The 
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wcil-Liiawn theory of the Sizipti and Niti whm b 

bssed upon this principleJ 

The masala theory presupposes die diviiion of the country 
mCo a number of small states and the presence of an ambltioiiS 
eoziqueror, anxiotis to establ^h his hegemony ofver them* 
Both these assumptions were true of ancient Indian polity and 
they have not become anticpiatcd even in the modern worlds 
in Spile of the presence of the United Nations Organisation. 
The theory la>^ down that the immediate neiglibouring state 
in front should be a:Sstimed to be cnemlcaj. Tlic enmity br^ 
tween France and Germany^ between Poland and Russia^ be¬ 
tween China and Japan was largely due to their contiguity, 
which often caused conflict of interests. The state which Is the 
neighbour of one^s neighbour is assumed to be a Criendly ally. 
The temporal^" alliance between Germany and Russia in 1939 and 
between England and Poland In 1937 show the general truth of this 
assumption^ Next to tfW (enemy) and mitra (ally), 

(enemy's ally) mit/^mhra (one^S ally's ally) and orimitramiir^ 
(enemy's ally's ally) will ^re in the All this follows 

the natural assumptiori of the probable enmity bctvvecn neigh- 
botirs. The kings in the front enumerated above are five m 
number. 

The kings in the rear of the conqueror arc given differ cm 
names by the polidcai writers, but their presumed relation¬ 
ship is similar. The immediate neighbour in the rear U called 
pafsh^igrdha, one who attacks in the rear, and the next one is 
called dhr’cmda (ally in the rear) ; ihtti comeparshnigrahaidn) (ally 
of the rearward enemy) and dkaranddsdra (on ally of the rearward 
ally). The kings in the rear are thus four in numljerf’ 

Thcf- were howe%-eT some kings who were hot interest¬ 
ed in these rivalries going on'aTound Jlheiii. A king who was 
contiguous to both the conquehor and his enemy and capable 
of helping both the kings whether united or disunited or of 
resisting eitlier of them individually was called madhysma or 
indifferent. A king with similar potentialities, but not conli- 

1. Atkiidiha, Bk. Vt. Chap, e ; Kifuj^a, Vltl. 4S ff. 
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guous t£> the qoiiqiierc»rf his enemy or madAj/<ima, was cal^eit 
uddsiM. The i^th member of the was the 

himselH 

The twelve tuDgs mentioned above ivere regarded as con¬ 
stituting the nmnd&la of kings, A monareb was advised to be 
waichful about llieir motives and movements in DJilcr to secure 
peace and safety for his dominion and if possible^ its ejcpa.n- 
si on* by a system of judicious aUiances. The emphasis laid 
upon proper aLLiEincc brings to our mind the devclupment 
in the contemporary world politics since the second workl 
war, when cadi of the two blocks is seeking to strcngtlien iis 
position by roping as many states as possible within its own' 
sphere of influence. 

Aivamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices being pmaenbed by 
the Vcdic religion, even (he idcaHitic school of the polhicaf 
thinkers could not disapprove of an eitpedition of cofiqwesr;* 
however, tried to humanise it as much as possible^ The king^' 
who was out for a dharmimjaya^ was to remain content wiiK 
the formal recognition of his suzerainty and the payment of a 
tribute by the conquered king;^ he was not to annex his kingdom 
or disturb its administration. If the dcfcaicd ting died in war* 
or if he was (wing but unwilling to coniinue on the throne, a- 
sujtable successor was to be installed in his place. If annexation 
became inevitable, the established law's and customs were fo 
be respected and the new subjects ivere to be treated as 
kindly as the old ones.* 

There is sufhdcnt evidence to show that this policy was 
generally fotio wed- In their cncpedltiiim of conquest, the Panda v a 
heroes w^ere content with submission -and tribute; there was 
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aD anncxatiAa. The Jiiakas hardL^rknow wafs of azinoia- 

tions. When the IcLnj^ of .Koiala Invaded Kaii^ the! miiu^er of 
the latter kingdom said to btaking, “Sir* yoti need not be afraid ; 
there will be no niDle^tation ; your kingdom ^ill continue 10 
Ixr yours ] only you will have to submit to the suzerainty of the 
invaderThe Muslim travellers of the Sth and gth cen¬ 
turies were also struck by this peculiarly human method of 
conquest that they saw in the Deccan. ^^When a king sub¬ 
dues a neighbouring state,” $c.ys Sul aim an^ *'he places over it 
a prince belonging to the fanoiily of the fallen king, who carries 
on the government in the name of the conqueror^ The inha¬ 
bitants will not Suffer It to be otherwise,”^ 

The advice to tclrain from annexation after conquest is 
easy to give but didicrult to follow; a survey of the ancient 
Indian history^ however^ shows that it was more frequently 
foUenved than disregarded. We have very little authentic tn- 
rormation about the internal condii ton of the Maury an empire, 
but it Is not unlikely that it left untouched the autonomy of 
the powerful republics of the Punjab and Rajputana. In the 
Gupta empire, there flourished a number of feudatories even 
in Magadha itself. The Naga rulers, who were o\^rthrowa 
by Samudragupia, continued to serve as imperial ofEcers af 
the government in the Doab. Samudragypia annexed the 
some kingdoms of kings, but their number was smaller 
than die number of thnie who were restored and allowcxl to 
rule in the feudatory capacity. The empire of Hariha also 
contained a number of feudatory states. The same was the case 
with the PTatlhira empire of northern India^ The Deccan 
kingdoms of the Satavihanas, the Ch^lukyas, the Rashtrakuw 
and the Yadavas had a large number of feudatories, who enjoyed 
considerable autonoRiy. DigBtji^ being Inevitable, it was 
p^ible only to strive for the preservation of the local autonomy 
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and culture of the Conquered state*. It caitnot be demed that 
ancient India did $iiccecd In doing this to a great extent. This 
success was partly due to the uniformity of culture and religloit 
that prevailed In the states, temporarily at war virhh each other. 
Normally in peace time their relations were not embittered 
by religious or culLural divergences or animosities, and so the 
war did not spur the combatants to bring about the otter des¬ 
truction of each other. Internal autonomy was easily conceded. 
The usual causes for which states went to war with each 
other were :• (i) the desire to attain the imperial status, (a) 
the necessity of self-preservation, (3) the acquisition of more 
territories or tributes, (4) the restoration of the balance of power, 
(5) the retaliation for raids and (6) the rescue of oppressed 
lAputations. It will be seen that these arc the normal cause 
of war in all times and climes. It is unnecessary to illustrate 
how these motives were at the bottom of the diflerent wars in 
ancient India. 

Interstate tvar being found inevitable in actual practice, 
ancient India thinkers tried further to mitigate iu evils by 
recommending a high code of honour on the battlefield. It is 
donblfuI whether this code governed the warfare of the Aryans 
with the doiyv in the Vedic period. Indra is repriacnted as 
trampling them under hia feet in the caves and the Vcdic Aryans 
might have done the same. The Vedic literature also rcferi 
to the use of poisoned arrows in waiftre.’^ The Smritis, how¬ 
ever, are emphatic in condemning their use, They further lay 
down* that the enemy should not be struck unawares or when 
hs Ls not properly armed and ready, or when he u at a disad¬ 
vantage. Qpartcr must be given when asked ; prisoner* were 
to be treated well and given medical treatment if necessary.* 

We may well assume that these rules were actually 
followed in practiesc a* long as the opposing states were evenly 
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matched and annexation did not follow the defeat. Megas- 
thenes was surprised to notice that warfare in India did usually 
not interfere with the agt^kultural operatlonj ; combatants on 
either side wa^ng the conflict made camage of each other, but 
allowed those engaged in agriculture to remain quite unmolest¬ 
ed. Yuan Ghwang was also struck by the fact that wars, 
though not infrequent, produced little harm to the country. 

It seems that ^ long as annexaiirTn^ were raret these humane 
rules of warfare were followed ai a general ^ule. When, how¬ 
ever^ empires breame the order of ihc day, and the feudal yoke 
became more and more oppressive, the desire for self-preserva¬ 
tion naturally got ihc upper hand ; and all means began to br 
regarded as fair, which were likely to ensure scir-prescrvatiort 
or victory. Knuplya gives the cornmnnseu^e advice ; if a 
state has immense superiority over its f-ppimmt, it should follow 
the dm'aJrous code (dhmnajuddha) ; otherwise it should ha\'e 
recourse to all methods of warf^c, whether fair or fouJ.^ The 
view afBhishma (jlfiA. Xll, 140) is the same. Siikra concurs 
with his two predcccfflort** In the epic wc find Loth Kauravas 
and Pandavos violating the rules of righteous w^arfare, when 
hard-pressed^ In J945 p America iisctl the atom bomb to ensure 
speedy victor)' and save the lives of half a million of her soldiers. 

The rules of kufqyuddiui permitted attack at any time and 
under all circunwtanccsi die enemy country was to be devastated, 
trees were m be cut, and crops and stores w^cre to be burnt down * 
dvitians were to be taken into captivity* Many of these cala¬ 
mities occurred when .\Soka conquered and annexed KaJingn 
and we may w'ell assume that the)' were to some extent inse- 
paiable from all warfare in the posl-Ghrbiian period. Scores 
of medieval Inscriplions from Karnatak refer to the practice 
of KrU^yuddha at the time, AfdnasollfJin^ wriUeii in tf. '1 140 
A- D.* refers to several Vari ties of the Kfltayuddlia. In Dcift- 
n^ka warfare vUlagcs wore burnt down; in J^tiangachhedaka 
warlkrc enemy subjects were cnutilaled ; in Gograha warrair 
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CRttlc were carded away ; m Dhliiyakanma warfare^ corn 
\tfas plondcred ; in Bandigriha warfare traders and weaJtliy^ 
men were imprisoned ; in Sthlnadaha warfare houses and palaces 
Were bujmt (II. 1038-8:4). There can* howevefi be no doubt 
that there was a constant effort made to follow the higher ideal 
^ far as pfsssbile ; otherwise the high Rajput code of chivalry 
could not have survived iLIJ the medieva! times. 

It would not be om of place to point out that even the 
rules of referred to above, will appear as humane 

when compared to the atrociUes that disfigured the warfare in 
the Ancient Middle East. No ancient Indian king is known 10 
have boasted of having butfi a wall w^ith human skulls or having 
flayed the eciemie^ and covered the city gates or fort-walls widi 
thetr skitiSp as Thutmoses Ilf and Asurnazerpat are known to 
have done. 

There were definite mica about quarters to be given 10 
the enemy. One who laid down arms and threw hinviclf oil 
the merc^^ of the conqueror was not to be slain, so also one 
who was wound cd or ficei ng away from the battlefield. Prbo n ers 
of war. If wounded, were to be treated by the army doctors. 
Among the Aryans they were usually not sold into slaver>'\ 
but allowed to return home at the end of the w'ar.* 

There were ako regular rules about the booty. TreasureSp 
valuables^ weapons, provislonSp etc., belonging to the defeated 
king could be seized by the victor.’* All immovable property 
belonging to private penons could be temporarily occupied 
and utilised. 

We have very^ little information as 10 the intercourse bef- 
Wcen the nvo countries waging War with each other. Since we 
find passports necCMry' for foreigneis entering the countiy* 
in normal rimes* it is quite likely that all communkaiions might 
have been stopped with the declaration of war. States must 
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have naturally taken care to ire that merchandise and pm- 
visions of their own country did not pass into the pwesdon 
of the opponent to strengthen hia lighting power. When, howeverg 
fronu'ers were extensive and administratton ineiident, 
some amount of trade might have continued stealthily. There 
was blockade by sea and enemy ships were seized^ as happened 
at Kalyan in the Saka-SatavMiana war. 

Let us now pass on to consider the relations between sover¬ 
eign slaies in time of peace. It Ls doubtful whether there were 
permanent resident embasstes in vogue in ancient times. 
Megasthenes resided at the court of Chandragupta Maurya and 
Dcimachos at that of BindiiElra.. It is quite likely that the 
Maur>’as might have sent their own ambassadors at the Seleti- 
kldan court, especially because the Buddhist misEionaries had 
been dispatched there to preach tfAurwa* We, howtt^er, do not 
know whether the Greek ambassadors lived for a few months or 
whether their embassies were permanent. Hehodorus was 
residing at Vidl^, the capital of M^w§^ as the ambassador 
of Antialktdas, the Greek ruler of Taxila, but it is not unlikely that 
he might have stayed only for a few months and for a particular 
mui^on. l‘he embassies were received at the court of Samudra- 
gupia form the king of Ceylon and at the court of Chalukya 
ruler Pulakeiin 11 (r. 630) from the king ofPersia ; but they were 
for speciiic purposes only. The Indian cmbaaics that went to 
China or Rome were abo something like the modem missions 
of good will, making some pfesenti to the kings coacemed and 
requesting some commercial concessions. In Europe too regular 
pcxtnancnt embassies started only late in the medieval period. 
The Sanskrit word for ambasadorj LiteraUy means ■ mca- 
lenger and suggests that he visited the foreign court for a particular 
purpose or mission. The instructionf given to the jQUf in the 
Arthasdstra (Bk J, chap.16 } show that he was to reside in the foreign 
court only till he felt that there was still a possibility of hk 
mission succeed [ otherwise he was to return. 

Heads of the missions sent to foreign countries were dassi- 
fied into three categories. ^fisfishidTth& ambassador was one who 
had the full powers of negotiailoni and fforimitinha was one 
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who could not deviate from his ifudriictiorii. ^asaaahiSTa-diita 

mrrcly to deliver the message and take hack the reply I he 
could not negotiate at all* In ancient a$ m mcx!ern timefl^ 
the ambassador was a licensed and tipen spy; dnrini; hb stay 
at the foreign court, he was to cultivate friendly relations widi 
the officiats with a view to get a clue to the real policy of the 
government. He was also to see that the temis of earlier treaties 
were obsen'ed by the king to whose court he was accredlatef! 
and aiso to impress upon hini how his own king was very strong 
and had rich resources. He was to gnage the general sltuatioin^ 
estimate the si atc'i mesonr CCS in men and money and get a fmi 
hand InEbrmatlon from hb own spies about the condition of the 
defences and forts of the country. He was to send his reports 
home in a cipher code (g»dAfi/if 

The person of the ambassador was regarded as Inviolable 
in ancient In modern times. is a mere messenger^ saya 
the dehvering his master’s message^ and so he should 

not be punbhed even if he Is provoking.^ The Afchdbkirai& 
dcclars that a king who kills an ambassador will go to hell along 
with all hb ministers^* Even when hostilides start* the duta 
and hb entourage are not to he touched.* If^ however* he 
mbbehaved^ he could be branded or dbfiguxrd* as was done by 
Ravana in the case of Miruii, 

Even ^vhen occasional embassies were not on visit in a 
neighbouring state, spies were always at work to fbh out 
useful information« Some of them lived in the gube 
of students and others in that of ascetics or merchants. Pro¬ 
stitutes and dancing girls were also extcnsi^'cly employed; 
many of them used to manage to get service as bctel-bcarers 
or umbrella bearers in the court and io manage to be nearest 
to the king with a view' to find out v^hat was passing in the inner¬ 
most cirelci pf government. 
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There was free intercourse between neighbouiiiig states 
m lime of peace. Passports were of course tiecesgary for entry, 
but when they were procured ^ further movements were un- 
resiricicd* Foreign merchants vbiiting the country regularly 
were not required to procure a passport for every visit. Sus¬ 
picious locking persons w^rc arrested at ports and were not 
allowed to proceed.^ The state kept a watchful eye over the 
foreigners and noted their movetnents and actions carefiiUty 
^vith a view lo find out whether they were functioning as spies* 
'rhere was no restriction on the imports and exports of got^ ; 
of course the necessary customs duties had to be paid. 

Ships that touched the harbours on their way elsewhere 
had to pay oort dues. If they wwe ^veatlier-beatcn of damaged^ 
all facilities were offered to them for repairs and re-equipment.® 
Sometimes some states ttsed to confiscate all articles on such 
ships, if they touched at places other than regular ports; but 
this practice was not usually approved* Kakallya king 
Rudntdeva claims the credit of having stamped out this 
practice*- 

jua^TtoNS vvrm feudatories 


Feudatory or semi-independent states existed in large 
numbers in ancient India. We have seen already how the 
conqueror was expected not to annex the territories of 3 king 
defeated by him, but to allow hi$ state an autonomous existence 
under hii overlordship. This gave rise lo a large number of 
feudatory stales* Their number was further increased when 
the senior posts of Divisiona! or Provincial governors began 
to become hereditary and their incumbants began lo be 
invested with die feudatory diles like rmhdf&jat jamanfff, 

fnahdsdtndnLi or Under the Deccan adxnimstra- 

lions like those of the Yidavas or the Ch^ukyaSi it becomes 

very dlEicult to stale whether a particular was 

a real feudatory or a provincial viceroy with ihc feudatory's 
titles* The confu-don become more confounded by the prac- 
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tice prevailing in several JocaJiucs of appointing defeated feu¬ 
datories aa DroVinci ai oScerB in the empire of the conqueror. 

TilJ recently some of the larger Indian feudatory stales like 
those of Hyderabad) Baroda and Kolhapur had their own 
feudatories ; the same was the case in indent India. Thus king 
Mitrivishnu ofEran (r. 4B0 A. D.J was a subordinate of king 
Suraimkhandra, who in his tom was a feudatory of the emperor 
Budhagupta .1 In 813 A, O. Govinda III was the Kashuakfita 
emperor ; his nephew Karkka was his feudatory, ruling over 
southern Gujarat and Sri-Budhavaisha of Saiukika family was 
governing Siharika la as a sub-feudatory, to which position 
he was raised by the younger brother of Karkka.* It will 
be thus seen that the feudatories could create their own sub- 
feudatorics, probably with the previous permission of the troperor. 
Naturally, therefore, the status and powers of the feuda¬ 
tories were not the same, a circumstance which reminds tui of the 
Indian polity under the British rule in which the dilTcrent Indian 
princes enjoyed difTcrent privilcgei. 'Fhe important feudatories 
were entitled to the use of feudal throne, fly whisk, palanquin 
and elephants. They were also authorised to the use of fh'c 
musical instiumcnts, /ringa <hornJ, ia^ha (conch), bhal (drum) 
ji^agha^t^ (bell of victory) and ), a privilege that was 

guardedly conferred by the imperial power. They were usuaity 
styled as mahSrSjaSt simantas, ttiohisaBiantas^ or 'nor^ajk/suraj. 

iukra (I, 183 ff.) gives an interesting account of the grades 
and incomes of the different feudatories. Lowest in the rung 
of the ladder, Samanta, had a revenue of a lakh of siJvcr Karshas, 
roughly equal to Ks. 40,000 of modcra days. Then came Matjda- 
lika with a revenue of to lakhs, Riya with a revenue of 20 lakhs, 
Maharaja with a revenue of 50 lakhs, Samrit with a revenue 
of a crore, Virit with a revenue of 10 crores and Sirvabhauma 
with a revenue of 50 crores. The scheme seems lo be a iheore- 
lical and idea) one ; it seems to be based more on the dcciinal 
calculaliona than on the realities of life. When terms like Virat 
were in use, terms like Siimanta and Mand^Hka were non-exls- 
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tcntj as also the currency in sijver. Sukras account howtrver 
\s'Ould give us sufRcicnit evidence to show that sevetal grades of 
feudatories ejdsled with varying powers and incomes. 

A representative of the imperial power stayed at the court 
of feudatory rulers to watch its interests. He exercised power 
of general control and supervision, similar to those of the R cedents 
or Political Agents under the British rule. They were received, 
as mercham Sulaimatt infomis us, with profound respect due 
to the represcriiatives of the imperial pow'er. They had a 
large number of spies under them to detect whether the f^daiory 
kings were contemplating sedition or revolt against the imperial 
power. The feudatories, on the other hand, used to appoint 
a rtpresenmiive of their own at the imperial court to keep them¬ 
selves in touch with its latest trends and developments. 
Thus Bankeya. the feudatory governor ofBanavasi, had a repre¬ 
sentative of his named Gafiapatt at the court of the R5shirakfita 
emperor Amoghavarsha I (c. 850 A. D.).^ 

The control, which the paramount power eicrciscd, natu¬ 
rally varied with the status of the feudatory and its own capa¬ 
city to check him. General obedience to imperial orders was 
expected and exacted. The feudatories were usually required 
to acknowledge their subordinate position in the official char¬ 
ters they issued fay mentioning the name of the emperor fir^. 
They could not issue their coinage. Attendance at the imperial 
court was required no only on ceremonial occasions, but abo 
at periodical iniervats ; epigraphs and literary works u-^ually 
describe the imperial courts as teaming with feudatories come 
to pay personal homage to the emperor, A regular tribute 
had to be paid 5 sometimes it was sent to the imperial capital; 
sometimes emperara used to collect it during their tout^* 
Special presents were also expected on the occasions of festivity 
in the imperial household like njarriage or the birth of a son. 
The feudatories were also expected to offer their daughters 
in marriage, in case the emeptor was inclined to wed them. 
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Uader the Gupta admiolscration klng:^, who had been reduced 
to the feudatory status aftci' a conquest^ used to be granted 
imperia] charters regrandnj^ them their territories under such 
Oondition^ as were agreed upon-^ \^'hethe^ such a procedure 
was followed under other administratjonst we do noi know. 

Aa in medieval Europe, the feudatories had to supply a 
certain number of troops to their feudal lord to panidpaie 
in his imperial campaigns^ Kalarhuri prince So^h^deva 
(c. 850 A.D,) participated in the Bengal campaign of his suze¬ 
rain Mihira Bhqja;^ Narasimha Chalukya (c, ^ro D.) 
of southern Kamatak Ls seen %hting In P. against the Praii- 
hara emperor Mahip^la on liehal ofhn overlord»the Rajsh|ra* 
kiiia emperor Tndra IIIp* The Chalukyas of Vengi had to 
supply forces to the Roshfrahufas in their wars against the Gangas 
of M^rsore during the 9th century. Nagarasa^ a fcuda!or>' of 
the Gangus^ had^ at the bidding of his sovereign^ to partidpate 
with ha own forces tn a feud between Ayyapadeva and \ 7 rama* 
hendra, wherein he lost his lifeJ Many such insumccs are known; 
the above arc mere typical ones. 

The measure of internaL autonomy varied according to 
eir cumstances. er feudatories like the UchchakalpaSp the 

Parivrljakas and the Varmans under the Gupta^^ the Gujurai 
branch rutera under the Roshtrakutas^ and the ^ilahara kings 
under the Ch^lukyas and the Yadavas enjoyed large amount of 
imemal autonomy^ Some of them tike the Uchchakalpas do noi 
even refer to the Imperial power in thcEr land-grants; but this pno- 
cedure was rather exceptional. Subject to the payment of a 
cert ain amouot of tribute, they enjoy^ed full intemal autonomy. 
They could create their own sub-feudatDries and appoint theif 
own ofhccni. They could assign taxes, aliemue villages and even 
sell them without any reference to the imperial power** 
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How alcnd«r was ihe control which the proud fcudaloricft 
were generally dbptsed to tolerate can be Judged from 
the following extract from a letter of A]ikhajn» the Lohana 
chief of Brahinanabad, to Chacha, who called upon him to 
reeogniae hb sovereignty; *1 have never shown you opposition 
or quarrelled with you- Your letter of friendahip was received 
and 1 was much exalted by it. Our friendship shall remain 
and no animosity shall arise. 1 will comply with your orders. 
You are at liberty to reside at any place within the icrrilory 
of Brahroanabad, If you have resolved to go in any other 

direction, there is nobody to prevent you or molest you. I 
possess such power and influence that 1 can render you aid.^ 
Smaller feudatories naturally enjoyed far less freedom. 
Haiuyapa Mahataja and ^trughna Maharaja, who were 
Vakaiaka feudatories, Rudrata who was a feudatory of Vainya,- 
gupla, Farmnagula, a subordinate ruler of Gangs Icing ^vamira 
and Bhanu^akti, who owed allegiance to the Kadamhas,—all 
fdi the necessity of securing imperial sanction for alienating 
the revenues ofsoroe villages in their own states.* When Budha- 
varsha, a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda III, 
desired to grant a village to counteract tlie evil influence of Sa¬ 
turn, he had to supplicate for the permission of his feudal lord.* 
Sankaragapa, a feudatory of the Raahtraku^ emperor Ohruva, 
is seen to take the imperial permission when making a village 
grant.* The Kadambas also exerdsed a similar control over 
their feudatories. In the Gurjara Pratthara empire feudalofim 
even in the distant provinces like Kathiawar had to take imperial 
permission for the alienation of land or land revenues, wluch was 
usually pven through the resident Political Agents, who are often 
soeo tigning the copperplate charters on behalf of the imperial 
power.* The sam; practice prevailed also under the Paramara^ 
and was followed in the 7th century in Kashmir,* 
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Third rate feudatories were subjected to still greater control 
and itiicrrcrcnce. Their feudal overlords and even ihc !atter"j 
premiers are often seen granting awa^ vUlagcsin their kingdonmi 
Thus the Rashprakuja emperor Krishoa II gave a village in the 
jurisdiedon of a Gujarat feudatory of his> king Chandragupca^* 
The Paramara king Maravarma ga%-e twenty *p!oijgh3* of land 
in a village of his fcudatoiy Rajyadcva,* A feudatory of the 
Chalukya emperor Someivara h seen agreeing to pay five gold 
coins for a certain charity, because he was commanded to do 
So by the prime-nunistcr of the Emperor** Gahgadeva, a feu¬ 
datory of the Paramara king Jay avarman, is seen making a land 
grant at the dictate of his sovereign.* 

Feudatories, who had rebelled and were defeated in 
war, were subj«:ted to a number of indignities. Kumarapila 
(r* 1150 A. D,) defeated and dethroned VLkramaslihha^ a feu- 
datoty gf his^ and put the former's nephew upon the throne.* 
Somedmea greater humiliations were in store for them; they were 
often eompeUed to sweep the stables of the conqueror.® They 
bad to surrender their treasures, horses and elephants as a 
punishment for their disloyal ty, Ohen their siat« were taken 
over or annexed, usually for a short period. 

If the Centra] Governement became weak, the feudatoriet 
u»ed to bccDine practically indqjendent. During the decline ( 
of the Gurjara Pratihira empire, a number of its fcudaioriea ' 
quietly asumed the imperial tide maAOrijdfidtTSja-paraiiifJaira.^ I 
They would discontinue mentioning the emperor's name in^ 
their charter, or refer to it only in a casual maimer. Their 
tributes would become more and more irregular. The imptcriaJ 
power, having become weak, would require their military 
support, and they could dictate their own terms when giving 
it. Thus K^apala of Bengal had to pay a heavy price for 
getting the support of hb reudatorjes to win, the throne. If 
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there wai a war ofAuceessjoiip^ their position would bestiU strong¬ 
er; they coiild then take sides and try to put their ovm nomlttee 
on the throne, thus playing the role of the king-makers. On such 
occasions they could pay off their old scores by imposing their 
own terms on the new iuccessors i the latter could hardly 
get or cicpeci the same obedicfice to his orders from the feu¬ 
datories who were his erst-while benefactors. If the emperor 
was very weak, a war would start among the feudatories for 
fucceeding to the imperial position. At the decline of the 
Chalukya power» the Vadavas , the iCalachOrls and the Hoy- 
ulas started a mee for the hegemony of the Deccan, in which 
the first mentioned power eventually succeeded- Such a pheno¬ 
menon oodurred towards the end of almost all the empim. 

The policy to permit defeated kings to rule as feudatories 
no doubt protected vested interests and favoured local autonomy. 
But it also introduced a permanent element uf instahUlty in the 
body politic. Naturally the feudaiorks were always chertrii- 
ing the hope of throwing the imperial yoke one day, and the 
imperial power had to keep a vigilant watch over their actions 
and intcniicuM* It could not disarm them, because it needed 
their forces for its own purposes also. Very often the feudatur) 
and the imperial power were in a state of armed neutrality j the 
imperial power could maintain its position as long as h managed 
lo keep a balance of power among its feudatories and its own 
effective hold over all of them- The consequences of this per¬ 
manent condition of insiability will be discussed in the course 
of tlie last chapter. 



CHAPTER XV 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ADMINISTRATIONS 

PART / 

from tick VET>IC to TriE MAURVAN AOE 

Dunn^ the course of the last fourteen chapters, we have 
de&criiied the conoct^toii^ stfld ideals of the ancieiu Iniiiam 
about the state and its nature and riuietlons and descTibcd 
the different branches of its admlnislration* While dealing 
with the Jattei*, we bolated the diflereni parts of the adjninis* 
trative machinery like the kingj the niiiiistry, the secretanat^ 
etc. and dbcussed ihdr charactedstie features and history 
in the differem periods. This treatment must no doubt have 
enabled the reader to trace the origin and de^^doptnem of 
the diflereni institutions and offices very dearlyi It Uj howevcTp 
equally desirable that he should have the picture of the govern^ 
ment tnachinery as a whole from age to agCf so that he may 
undcrsiand the main admimBtrativc features and drreloprncnta of 
the succ^ive ages. In this and tJic n«tt chaptcfi wc therefore 
propose to survey the admlnUtmUon as a whole from age to age. 

The student of ancient Indian institutions like the castc^ 
the marriage, the ASramas etc, has sufSdentJy ample matetiaJ 
to trace their development from age to age. The same is not 
the case with the student of andent Indian polity and adjuinia* 
tration. We can give a picture only in broad outline* of the 
government in the Vedic age. The developments that took place 
during the next thousand year^ or so are more or less concealed 
from our view owing to the Lack of original sources^- When the 
curtain rises w^ith the Maiiryan period^ we find a fully developed 
adminutration, undertaking a vast number of adnistrant func-* 
tions of the state. The different st^es of development by 
which the state, wWch in Vedic age was perfbrnung only a few 
essential funedonSp began lo undertate a number of taumtrant 
activities, are more or less concealed from our view. The State 
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machinery and administration, of which we get io full a picture 
in the Mauryan penod, became stereotyped later and we 
can hardly notice much development and variation tn later 
centuries^ 


SECTION 1 

APMtNHTOATTON IN THE lUCVEDJC PERIOD 

The State of the early Vcdic period was a small one like 
the dty states of ancient Greece, being hardly more exteniivc 
than a modem district. In most cases it was also tribal in 
origin ; its residents were or believed themselves to be the 
descendants of some famous traditional ancestor like Yadu, 
Puiu or Turvaiu. The governing class consisted of the pairiardu 
of the diircTcnt families. A number of these families formed 
a »iS or canton, presided over by a »Upati ; and a number of 
vUas formed a Jana, presidesd over by a jai^pa/i or lt?ng. 

In the Aryan society kingifiip had evolved from the i nf- 
lituUon of the joint lamily, and like the head of the latter, it 
was usually hereditary, Wc have definite evidence upon the 
point in the ^igwda, where in some cases we can trace the line 
of succesdon for four generations ; *. g, Vadhryaiva, Divo* 
ddsa, Pijanava and Sudas ; Durgabaria, Girileshil, Purukn- 
tsa and Trasadasyu. There are a few traces of kingship 
elective also ; one passage in the ^igoeda refers to duo/ electing 
the king.‘ These cases however were rather the ezeepdon 
than the rule. 

The ^igtrtda does not associate any divinity with the king 
Nor is the king seen performing any public sacrifices for the 
state as a whole. The kingship in ancient India had no ro n- 
nectioii with the priestJiood, as &r as its origin is CDnceined. 
Nor is the king described anywhere as having any ma^n^t 
or medical powers. The Vcdic king seems to have been the 
hereditary' head of a council of viipetii, and originally he owed 
his position to his qualities as a military leader. There were 
frequent wars tvith the non-Aryans 1 nor were the Aryan states 
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at peace with one another for a Song time. Tlic military leader- 
ihip would single out a Vilpaii for the kadcrship of the tribe 
and the post would tend to become hereditary in course of 
time* It b quite likely that when the heir was a child or 
incapable of military leadership, the choice might have fallen 
upon a senior relation of even a difTcrcnt person. These cases 
however must have been rare. 

The Rigvedic king had the simple title raja ; more ambi- 
iious titles like edhir^f and were unknown to the 

The king lived in a residence, probably built in mud and not 
very imposing. He wore glittering dress and golden 
oraamentaj and had a respectable retinue. He h usually des¬ 
cribed as jmAtya or the protector of the people. His other 
functions can be merely conjectured. Adjudication is nowhere 
referred to as his function ; it is not unlikely that the sabM and 
the samili were more ooncemed with the settlement of disputes 
than the king. The principle of self-help had an extensive 
scope at this time both tn dvil and criminal cases. Even 
for murder there was the system of the wergcld or blood money- 

The main, source of the king's income in time of peace 
was the income of the crown-Linds and buH or gifts from the 
peoplct which were origmally voluntary but subsequently 
became obligatory* In time of war, the king used to get a 
large share of the booty as alsq of the land conquered from 
the enemy. 

The mentions very few government officers ^ only 

three of them are referred to, sendm i.e. general* grdma^i 
i.«. the village headman or military captain and purvhiltt L 
the royal priest. Smani was the deputy commander of the mili¬ 
tary forces and went to the battle along with the king* leading 
the state troops which fought with arrows, spears and lancos. 
It appears that the king and the nobles wore armours and rode 
in chariots, while the ordinary sioldiers fought as foot soldiers. 
Gr^ma means both a village and a group; might have 

been the headman of the village or a captain in the army. 
Pur^Sita was mi doubt mainly conermed with the sacrifices 
to be oHered to gods. But his knowledge and skill were 
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believed to be very valuable to gain victofy ; he wou!d accconfr* 
pany the king in the batde&dd to help the army by the spiri¬ 
tual force of bis prayers and the mystic powers of hh charms. 
The tolc of VUvamitra and Vasishcha will give m an idea of 
the great influence that the priest exercised over the king. 

As observed already^ the king was originally a prestdcnl 
of the oounciL of peers or elders ; his powers were not extensive:* 
There were two popular bodies in the flLigvcdk age. sabhd 
and which exercised considerable control over the ting. 

We have disenssed their nature and functions already (pp. 
* 4 ^* 4 ) ■ 

There is some evidence to show that a few of the ?ligvedic 
states were republics. Their nature has been akcady mdlcated 
(pp. i(e-7). 

SECTION II 

An^lSTRATtOfj IN THE PERtOIl OF THE LATER 
SAlkHTFAS^ BRXultAXAS AND UPANHHaOS 

During the period of the Later Samhltas and Brahma i^as 
the Me of the state bereased considerably. There was amal- 
gamadon of tribes; the Kurus and the Fafichilas are knowif 
10 have formed a federation and the same might have been done 
by some other tribes as well. The average kingdom at this 
period was probably of the size of a tuDdem commJssionjcr^S 
division. Some kings of this period are styied a$ Mah^jas 
and Samrip; a few are described afl great cofiqurrora, who 
celebrated thetr victories by performing sacrifices like Vajapeym 
and A£vaiiicclha^ What precisely ivas the extent of their klng-^ 
dom is difficult to state* It Is unncecssary to observe that the 
state had long ceased to be a tribal one ; it was now everywhere 
territoriah 

Traces of elective kingship occur in the as aly> 

in the Saiapalha but election disapp^red in course 

of time as showtn a]ready(pp.8 o-StIn tome caseSj as in the case 
of the Sriiijaya family^ the kingship was hereditary for as many 
as ten generations. It was but natunil that the coronation 
ceremony (Rijasuya} should become elaborate and pompoui* 
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The Icing was clad in cemnonia] garmenta fit fi>r his rani, was 
annointed by the priest and stepped on the tiger-siin to attain 
the tnvuidble power, There was a chariot race, in which he 
came out successful, as also a mimic cattle raid. 


KINO AND Mtffisrav 

The growing power of die king is illustrated by the tendency 
to attribute diifinity to him. In the AtharsoBeda the king Parik* 
shit is described as a god among men and the Satepefha BriS/mti^ 
describes the king as the visible symbol of god Prajapati him¬ 
self. At the time of the coronation the priest made the king 
above ordinary punishment. The king still figured as 
tjje chief military' leader ; the Aitafeya points out how 

Indra was elected as king among the gods because of his military 
leadership. The king's growing power is indicated by the des¬ 
cription of the VaUya and Brahmana as liable to be expelled at 
will. Probably he controlled the land of the state and his crown 
estates became more extensive. He could rely upon regular 
taxation for the upkeep of his administration and ootdd supple¬ 
ment it with occasionai extra exactions ; the Vaiiya has b«o 
described as liable to be devoured i.e. taxed licavily. Tlte king 
probably got a lion’s share in tlie war booty. His judicial 
powers Seem to have increased, especially with reference to 
criminal cases. The disappearance of the sabkd and the tamiti 
remov-c-d an important check upon the royal power. 

The government was getting more and more complex as is 
indicated by a large numiier of officers being referred to in this 
period. The king ^vas asisted in the administration by b coun¬ 
cil of fotaiiu consisting partly gf his relations, partly of cour¬ 
tiers and partly of the heads of the depanments of the adminis- 
iration [sec eatr, pp. ifii-a). Some of the latter like SatfigrahM 
and BhSgadhuk appear to have cornesponded with Adhyakshai 
like Sannidhata and Samahharta of the later age mentioned in 
the 11, g.fi. The cotamander-in-chier, the tax- 

collector, the treasurer, the chamberialn and the village head¬ 
man are the principal oUkers that arc mentioned in this period. 
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The charioteer and superintendeat of dicing also belonged to 
the king’j: catoursgCp 

A relatively extensive kingdom presupposed district aiid 
local officers, but very few of them arc mentioned ; one of these 
is GrimanT or the village headman and another is Sthapati, 
who is prcimmcd to be a governor or chief judge, 

Gramani was probably at the head of the village adminis¬ 
tration and ejEcrcised both civil and military functior^. The 
post carried considerable prestige and is described to be the 
object of the highest ambition of a Vaiiya. The king exercised 
hts powers over the village thfough the medium of the GramanL 
The art of writing had not yet become common ; the king could 
establish contact with the villages either by personal tours or by 
Sending tnessengtrs. The toUectipn of the taxes must have been 
the function of the tax-gatherer and the treasurer must have 
stored aud distributed them. 

role op SaBUA AMO SAMJn 

Sabki and jomiti continued to be powerful checks over the 
long to the end of the Atharvavedic period. The worst curse 
which the AtharDowih can pronounce againat a king is that his 
samili may not agree with him. As the period advanced^ both 
smki and sabha lost their importance owing to factors that 
cannot be easily undersiood now. They arc hardly referred to 
in the Brahmaea literature. We hardly come across any syste¬ 
matic discussion of the aims and ideals of the state. Incidental 
observations, however^ enable us to know that like god Varu^a^ 
the king was expected to be dhritoprala, the upholder of taw. 
He was also to promote the material and moral well-being of his 
subjects. The Atkirmv€d& (xx, lay) glorifies king Parikshit be¬ 
cause people thrived merrily m hii kingdom “ every one felt 
safe and secure in his house and corn was plentiful. 

Side by side with the monarchy, which W'as the prevailing 
type of the state, there also existed republics m this age. They 
were known as vairSjjpa or kingless states. Tlie r^ubhean 
assemblies probably consiiited of the patriarchs and heads of 
wjflT, who used to elect a president of their nwn. When this 
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office became hereditary, kiogahtp came into existence ; when it 
r em ai n ed elective, the state continued to be republican* 

Consolidation of the power of monarchy, the rise of di 0 er* 
ent forms of the state like the Bhcjya, Samrajya, VairSjya, etc* 
and the emergence of the republics may be regarded as the chief 
features of the age. 


SECTION III 


UAGADHA ADSONIrmATION BEFORE C. 330 B, C. 

Magadha b^an gradually to expand its power and terrU 
tory from the time of BJjnbisara, c. 520 B. C. Adga, Videha, 
KaSi and Koiala were incorporated in Magadha by e, 450 B.G. 
At the rime of the invasion of Alexander the Great, the whole 
of the Gangeric plain, consisting of the modem Uttaia Pradesh, 
Bihar and Bengal, was uodcr the Nanda suzerainty. How the 
administration of this fairly big empire was canied out is but 
imperfectly known. In the time of Bimbisara and Ajataiatni 
the provinces were usually under royal viceroys. The central 
government, however, used to keep direct contact with the vib 
lages j for we hear of Bimbisara convening a meeting of 80,000 
village-headmen in his kingdom. The Nandas believed in the 
centralisation of the administration, as would appear from 
their titles Sainraf and Ekar&t. We may well presume that the 
Nanda empire was divided into provinces, and the latter into 
divisions and districts, as was the case later under the Mauryas. 
The high judicial, executive and military officers were known 
as Voharika Mahkmatras, Sabbathaka Mahamatras and Sena- 
nay^a Mahamitras respectively. The Nanda state was fiimous 
for its riches and was maintaining a taWy huge army consist- 
log of 3,000 elephants, 30,000 cavalry and 3,oo,O0O infantry. 

SECTION IV 

THE MAURVAN ADSIrNtSTRATtON 

We have seen above bow wc gel only a very dim and frag¬ 
mentary picture of the administrarion of the Vedic and post- 
Vedic periods. The case, however, b quite diflerent with re- 
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gmrd io the M^usym admlfiistraticni. Here also the picture is 
(ax from complete l we would have lilted to have more light and 
iurormalioa on a number of important administrative detaLLf, 
practices, institutions and offices. But when compared to the 
earlier and later periods^ the Instorlan has to admit with grati¬ 
tude that the Maur^^an scMJirces enable him to gtvc a rcinark’^ 
ably aatisractory picture of the admitiistradon. Thb ts mainly 
due to the richness of the original material avaibblc for utilba^ 
tion. We have not only knportant mdigenoos contemporary 
sources like the ArthnSdstra of Kau^lya and inscriptions of A^oka 
but valuable though fragmentary aceountj given by several 
Greek writers^ some of whom had direct and first hand know¬ 
ledge of the country and its government, 

REFtiauos 

At the lime of the invasion of Alesaiidtr the Great, there 
were a large number of repubUci in the Piinjabi easttem U- P* 
and northern Bihar, We get only occasional references to them 
in the Anhajostr^. It is not impossible that all these republics 
Vi^rr integrated into the Mauryan rmpirci and that Kautilya's 
references are rather to what was the reality before the establish- 
ment of the new empire, of which he was the distingnbhcd 
Chancellor. It is, however, more likely that several of the re¬ 
publics continued to exist as separate political unitS| but as 
feudatories of the new power. The ppovindal g^cniors may 
have supervised over them as they did over feudatory' kings. 
An account, of their administration has already been given in 
Chapter VI. 

MONARCHY 

Monarchy was the prevailing form of government in the 
Mauryan period and it had become hereditary. There are no 
references to any elecdon of Jdngs in conicmporary records, 
either indigenous or foreign. Usually the eldest son succeeded 
to the throne. Constdcrable care was taken to train him 
properly in the art of government and ^dnitnutratiom He wai 
well acquainted with ihe traditional culture ai embodied in the 
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V«lic lore ; but the AfiktliJitit ntiphadsts that he should 

be im expert 10 ecoriomit^ {edfti) and science of govemment 
For this purpose special eflTort was made to train 
hrm in drafking^ public accoiints and various milttary tactics and 
exercises. He was to attend upon elderly statesmen and im¬ 
bibe from them their accumulaied ejqKricnce ( L 2 The 
ArthaiSitfa and the Mahihkdrata are pardcuUr about dc^nbtng 
in detaU the qualities that a king was to cultivate and the train¬ 
ing he was to receive. It appears as if they were anxious that 
the head of the fZKStiarchical statC;, ivhich was now becoming 
popular, should possess all the necessary qualities to make 
monarchy more aceeptable to the people than the republic. 

Kauplya {, 9t) and Megaithenes tefer to the extremely 
busy daily time table of the king wtuch pemutted him hordJy 
m hours rest at night. Only a small part of his dme was spent 
in baihj meal and rest- Almost ihroughout the day hr was 
buJi>^ cither in receiving reporters and ofhceis or in partidpa^ 
dng in the meeting of the minbtryi or in surveying the milUary 
paraded or in judging causes and suits. The ArlkaHstrs recom¬ 
mends that abo^’e all a monarch should be quick in action and 
remarkable in energy adlrgkatiin frmh^tsdka^ }. A^ka tellft us 
in his ijiscdptbns that he nwer felt satisfied that be had done 
his utmost for his goveriutiem (inir/i id utt iasu aliJumsmhij R. £. Vi 
and instructs the ofHcial reporters to oonic to him even when 
he was dming or resting in order to report upon people^S busi¬ 
ness. The Mautyan kings showed tindring energy in the 
prompt dispatch of official business i this was one of the iecreu 
of the success of the Mauryan adminiitratinn.. 

The king was no doubt the fountain spujce of all govem- 
mental activity . The army and Ircaauryi the keys to all powrr^ 
were under his bnmediate eontrol He was guided by his coun¬ 
cil of minincis, but he a>uld set aside its advice^ if be deemed 
it necessary in the public inieren. He could iKue edic^ pm* 
cribing a dchttuc course of conduct, prohibiting slaughter of 
aiumals or axmuuncing adminbtrative inno^'adons, Nevertbe* 
Jess the Mauryan emperors did not degenerate Into seMsh 
autocrats. Thry^ followed the adder of the ArthaiHitia and rc' 
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gard^ the welfare and ititeresi: of their subjeerts as more import¬ 
ant than thetr own.* Atoka observes in one of his inscriptiona 
that aU his sub]rcts were to him like hU children and that his 
one ansciety ww to promote their Bpiritual and temporal well- 
bdng. 

There is no evidence to show that queens were takinf any 
active part in the administration in the Mauryan and pre- 
Mauryan periods, as they began to do during the Gupta and 
po«t-Gupta periods. 

The Mauryan king ruled over one of the biggest empirei 
known to the contemporary times, and his court had naturally 
a pomp and grandeur of its owm The audience haU was a big 
smicturep 150'Xiao" in dbnendon, resting on tali* artistic 
and beautifully polished pillars. It was surrounded by tanks* 
The king had a strong body-guard and was protected by a pla- 
toou of 2^ elephants when out on hunting or inspection. The 
royal procession on such occasions was majestic i attendants used 
to carry in their hands silver censors; they used to perfume with 
incense all the roads. The king was dressed 10 fine musllii em¬ 
broidered with purple and gold. Naturally aU precautions 
were taken to protect the person of the king, the roads being 
carefully guarded. In the palace also there were a number of 
secret and subteiranian passages as a precaution against a 
sudden rising nr attack. 


MINISTOY 

Miidstry formed an imptntant limb of the Mauryan body 
politic. The Arthasdstra points out that tt Is as reasonable 
to expect an administration to function effidently virith king 
alone unaided by a ministry, as to eapect a chariot to move 
on one wheel only { 1 . 3) . The evidence of the Aludrif dks/ma 
show's how very often the prime minister count^ much more 
than the king. Tradition asserts that the great king Atoka 
had to bow down before his ministers and Hop his excravagant 
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charity lo Buddhist Sangha and had eventually to content bim- 
scir by presenting only half an Amalalca fruit to it. 

The political thinkers diflcrcd widely as to the strength of 
the Eninistry, The Manava school recommended a adnlstry 
of 12, the Barhaspatya of i6 and the Ausanas of 20. Kautilya 
was averse to lay down any rigid rule j lie recommends the 
appointment of as many ministets as may be necessary. His 
statement ,1. 13 that a king with a small council lacks an im¬ 
portant »urce of power and that Indra k called thousand-cyed 
because his council of ministers had a ihousand membefs, 
would suggest that he was rmthcr in favour of a large councUs 
Secrecy of policies becomes difficult to maintain with such a 
large bixiy. Kautilya Lherefore suggests ,1. Jij that while ihc 
council may be largCj normally speaking the king should consult 
only three or four tniEikters, who^ portfolios may be cponected 
with the topic under Cdnsideration. In the Mauryan admbis* 
tration very probably there was an inner dabiiiet of four or five 
persons, consisting of the Yuvaraja, Ptlmc-minktcr, the Puro- 
hita, the Commander-in-Chlef and the Treasurer. 

It is rather strange that neither the ArtAaJastre nor the 
inscriptions of Ak»ka give us an idea of the portrolios of the 
different ministers, 11 appears that the heads of the department 
were not always differentiated from minkters ; 
hence probably the Aithaidt^a docs not separately mention the 
ministerial prortfoUos> 


The ministry was in the ch^e of the entire administra¬ 
tion. It was to initiate new policies and review the old ones, 
especially in the light of the re$ource3 available in men and 
moneys The proper time and place for action waa to be detcr-p 
mined and steps were to be taken to meet aU possible dlfficul'^ 
ties S. K 15). Kau|iiya b naturally particular that the 
Council of Ministers should be associated with all important 
formal functions. The king is advised to summon its membext 
when, for instance^ foreign ambassadors were to be received or 
formal durbars were to be held on auspicious or important 
occasions. 
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Miniiten were to be peisonally present for the council 
mccttitg ; if one was unaviodably absent a le tter was to be seat 
inviting his opinion. The councii met at fixed intervals; if, 
however, there was an urgent matter, a special meeting could 
be held. Normally the opinion of the majority prevailed, if 
there was no unanimity. The king could, howevo', decide in 
fovour of the minority view, if it was hU convklion that it 
would be in the interest of the realm.'' 

From Afoka’s Rock Edict VI, It appears that the Coundi-;,^ 
of Ministers continued ite normal meetings even when Utc king 
was out on tour. In the absence of the king ministers often f * 
felt it difficult to pass final orders on dilScuIt and delicate issues ; 
Afoka had left instructions that they should be immcdiaicty 
reported to him for decision. Conversely the oral (»deis isued 
by the king on tour were sometimes passed in hurry, and they 
came to the CoundJ for final recording; very often the Council 
would on such occasions respectfully suggest a vamtion in the 
proposed course or even its abandonment.* 

ft was also the duty of the central government to secure a 
uniformity of administration. Asoka was particular to bring 
it about by issuing a nunibcr of edicts to guide the subordinate 
officers. 

PROVINCIAL OOVERHitEWr 

The Mauryan empire covered a territory certainly as wide 
as India and Pakistan put together. It was naturally divided 
into a number of provinces; unfortunately the AfihaSiitta 
does not mention what they were. The Asokan inscriptions 
refer to three viceroys stationed at Taxha, Tosali (in Kalinga) 
and Biahmagiri (in Mysore); Buddhist tradidon refm to a 
fourth viceroy at Ujjayint. A later Sata mscription inddcnially 
refers to a fifth viceroy with Gimar in Kathiawar as his bead- 
quarters. We may well presume that very prolably there 
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vfAA a Viceroy for Eastern Punjab and Nonhern U. P. with 
his capital at AJiichchhatraj anothef for Soiithcm tJ+ P, and 
Koiala with his capital at Kau^inhl^ a third for Tclangana 
Mdth hia capital near MaskL Mahar^hira and Bcrngal were 
also probably under separate viceroys^ 

The viceroy at Brahniagiri is csipressly described as a 
Kumara or prince in the Asokan inscriptmns' Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion mentions A:k>ka and Ktiiriala as viceroys at Taxila and 
Ujjayinj. It is thcrerorc clear that some important provinces 
had princes of the blood royal as their viceroys. The viceroy 
in Kathiawar under ChandragupLa was a Vaiiya named Ptishya- 
gupta and the one under Akika was a Ya^Tjna (F^hian] 
named Tush^hpa. It is thus dear that some viceroys were 
cammonere, but belonging to the ofltdaL cadre. It is quite 
likely that some of the viceroys may have been sdrcied from 
among the members of the ex-ruting famtljes or of the executive 
councils of the Punjab and Sindh republiis. 

Like the king, the provincial viceroy was also assisted 
by a council of ministers. The people of Taxila, who ha d risen 
in rebellion^ pleaded in extenuation that they were not at all 
disloyal to the king-emperor ; only they could not tolerate the 
tyranny of the local ministerial clique. In Bmhmagiri edict 
of Aioka, the wishes of the emperor are communicated 10 the 
local administration at IsiJa not through the Prince-viccToy 
alone but through the Prince^vicemy-in-Council. .Asoka ad¬ 
dressed his second Kalinga edict to the Prince-viceroy and the 
.Mahlmltras^ who formed h^ council. We may* therefore, 
wtU conclude that the ppdvindal vlcepoys of the Mawryan 
empire were generally assisted by a council of ministers, who 
were of the status of the Mahamatras. 

Hie precise work of the provinciaJ government has not been 
expressly described, but it will not be difficult to conjecture 
about its nature. It had to maintain law and order,, collect the 
taxes for the central govemmenlj cooperate in the work of its 
different departments and keep a watch over the feudatories 
and frontier people. It reported the general situaijon to the 
centre and received instructiom from the taller, which ft used to 
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iransmit to the district headquarters, as was done by the viceroy 
at Stivar^agtri. What amount of local autonomy vias enjoyed 
by the provinces is not disclosed by the available evidence. 

oivtiiiOK!!, DiSTRicrra, cmas Atm vn-LAOH 

Provinces were subdivided into Divisions and the biter 
into Districts. The officers over the former were probably 
known ns Ptadciikas and those over the Utter iw Raijukas*. 
Both were assisted by a Urge nuoiber of subordinate officers 
knoivn as Vuias or Vuktas. The Pradciikafi of the Awfean 
inscriptions appear to be the same as the Pradesh^arah of the 
ArihnSditra,v/ha were directly responsible to the Samaharta 
and were to supervise the work of the superintendents of the 
various departments, probably within thtU own tcnritorUl 
spheres.® 

The Pradeshiri was charged with the caccuiive, revenue 
and judicial functions. Whether he was assisted by any ad¬ 
visory council, official or popular, we do not know. 

KUar edict IV gives us a vivid idea of the duties and rcs- 
potisibiliues of the Rajjutas. They were appointed over 
many hundred thousands of people; obviously their charge 
have been ai least as large as that of a district. Originally 
they were revenue officers, but they caterdbed judicial funciit™ 
also. A 5 oka had granted them greater freedom both in in- 
vest^tion of crimes and their pttnishmem. They could also 
grant remission in pumshmeni in deserving cases. They were 
to devote themselves to the welfare and happiness of the people 
in their charge and to confer favours upon them. The position 
of the Rajukas was to a great extent similar to that of the 
collector in the modern administration. They had to collect 
the land-revenue, maintain proper roads, promote trade and 
industry carry out public works like roads and irrigation. It 
would appear from the Sarnath, the Rupanath and the Brab- 

1 Rock rdiel 111 mmOom Yuluas. Raiiyb* tnd b die 
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magiri reoard* that Ahara was the naise of Uie territonal divi- 
sioa corresponding to the modem district in charge of the 
Rajjuka. 

The district was subdHided into a Sihanlya usually 
compressing of about floo villages. Each of the Utter consisted 
of two Drooamixkhas having 400 villages each- The neact 
territorial division was Kharvaiika consbting of aoo vUlagcs, 
The latter consisted of ao Sahgrahanas each having 10 vjUages^^ 
The head of these divisions exercised ihc revenue, the judicial 
and executive fimctioiiSi The ofHcei^ of the subordinate grades 
working under them were known as Yuktas. The offiesr 
over Sahgraharia. who supervised ten viElagcs, was called Gopa 
{A IL 35). 

Greek historians refer to a number of dlics in the Punjab 
which were governed by their own niagistratcs. They are 
called Nigarakas in the Arihaidjtra and J/a^alamj^hdidsos In 
Aioka^a inscriptions. They were exerdsing cxecutSv^c, revenue 
and judicial functions. They had to keep a watch over inns, 
jmi£f and places of cntenainmcnts, especially to find out the 
arrival of foreigners and persons of bad character- Superin- 
tendeuts of trade and commercei weights and measures worked 
under them. Stringent action was taken against persons com- 
milling nubance, throwing rubbish on roads, or helping the 
outbreak of fire by their negligent action * For administrative 
purposes^ dtics were divided into a number of wards. The city 
had its own court of jusuect where the Judge was agisted by 
a number of non-ofhdaJ jurors. Tn s^jme big dtua hke Pi- 
taltputraj the City Superintendent was. according to Megas* 
thenes, assisted by a board of thirty members divided into live 
sub-committees, whose fimctiorbs have been already described 
earlier p.aag . Some dues like Taxila, Tripuri and Ujjayini 
enjoyed the privilege of issuing their own coins, a number of 
which have been discovered* 

Odes vfcre wcU protected by moats and Fortmeations. 
The moat round Pitaliputni, the capital, was 600 Feet wide 
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and 30 r«l d«p ; the water of the Sori» wi» made to 
through It. There was a palisade surrounding the city with 
64 gates and 570 towers. Towers were 75 

archers posted m them could effectively prevent a hostile force 
from attacking the cUy at any imervctiing point. 

The village administration was under a Grama ni or head¬ 
man assisted by an informal council of village elders (gramawitf- 
dfms . The office work was done by the Gopa, who used to 
keep careful records about the numbers of the houses and their 
inmates, the extent, boundary and ownership of fields and 
gardens, crops grown upon them, the taxes due from them 
and the condition of roads, w-ater courses, inns, temples, etc. 
ViUage elders used to settle petty civil disputes ; others were 
decided by a court consisting of three officials and three jurors. ‘ 

EEfARTMENTa OF OOS'ERKMEA’T 

We shall now consider the different departments of the Maur- 
yan administration. The second book of the Arthaidsirc sup¬ 
plies us valuable data upon lie point. 

Palace department was under the charge of a controller 
who looiw'l ‘I*' household. He had 

to pay special attention to the kitchen to see that no poisoning 
was done. Gardens and pleasure canals, furniture and ^ decora¬ 
tions also engaged Ids attention. There was Dauvarika or 
Chamberlain who issued passports and controlled entrance and 
exit. A special bodyguard was always in attendance to ensure 
the safety of the king’s person. 

Army department svas an extensive one, as the fighting 
forces of the Mauryan gov'ernment consisted of 6,00,000 in¬ 
fantry, 30,000 cavalry and elephants. "1 he Arth^’aiba 

refers to the camel and ass corps also (IX. 1 0 . Apart from these 
fighting forces, the army must have had a huge compli¬ 
ment of labourers, transport workers, scouts and sappers 
and miners, The ambulance corps with doctors carrying 
their medianes and surgeons their instruments helped by bands 
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of nurs«;a c^irying balms and bandages is also referred to by 
Kautllya (X- 3). 

Soldiers were recruited partly from hereditary fighting 
elasscSf partly from the militif^ of guilds and partly from 
forest tribes. Some soldiers were professionals^ willing to 
fight for any government whieh cotUd engage 'their services* 
The military c<]uipment for the oTdtnary soldier was bows 
and artowSp suorcls and spearSp shields and armaurs^ 

The war chariot was drawn by four horses and carried si* 
men. Two of these controlled the horses^ Cta'o tarried shields 
and two discharged arrows, usually standing on either side 
of the chariot (CurtiuSp VII * 14^. The cavalry usually iaught 
with lances; each horseman carried two lances and one buder* 

'The in£kntr>v the cavalry and the elephant force and the 
war chariots were welded into common units at the time of 
fighting* A Fadilta commanded not only a force of SOO infantry^ 
but also of 10 elephants,. 10 chariots and 50 horsemen* 
According to Kautilya Senapati was an officer over lO Padikas 
and a Niyaka over to Senapatis (X* 6)* Probably the dcsigna- 
tions of these officers may not have been uniform during the 
Mauryan period ; Xauplya hin^elT the tmu Senapati else- 
’where (II* 33: in the schk: of the commander-tn-chlef* 

According to Megasthencs the administration of the army 
was controlled by a council of 30 membersp divided into six 
boards in charge of Infantry, Cavalry, Chariots^ War-elephanta, 
Transport and Admiralty* The Arthnsastra docs not mctLtioii 
these boards but rtfers to several superintendents. One of ihiK, 
Rathadhyaksha, was in the charge of the organisation and 
manufacture connected with war chariots^ another named Hastya* 
dhyalcsha looked after the capture and training of the war ele¬ 
phants. Aivadhyaksha supervised the organisation of cavalry* 
Fort commanders (Durgapalafi} and armoury officers (Ayu- 
dhagaradhyakshas) mtift obviously have worked under the 
military department. 'The same probably was the case with 
Antapalas (wardens of the marches), who had to watch the 
frontiers. The department of pasport and ipiei must have 
worked in dose cooperation with the military department and 
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ihe forei^ dcpartmcfiLp Ascetics^ jugglers, bar<iSg profti- 
tuta^ foratTie-cctlcrs etc., were employed 35 spies. 

Foreijpi dcpajtmriiii mu^t have been a very busy bimneb 
of ckdmltmtration under the Maiiry'as^ who had to keep in 
touch with a large number of kingdoms in and outside India. 
McgaHthpnfs ivas the Gn-ck ambassador in the time of Chandra- 
gupta ; n,i 1 machus tame in the next reign. Chanel ragupta 
must have himseif sent hia own ambassadors lo the court of 
Seieukos^ but w^e have no definite taformaiion on the point. 
A^ka b known to have sent rcligxaus missions to the kingdoms 
of Amiochiis^ Ptolemy^ Antigonos^ Magas and Alexander. Wt 
shall not be wrong in assuming that these refigiaus mlssiom must 
have been working in close cooperation with the political embas¬ 
sies, FulL Hedged ambassador was called nisrishfdfihu^iita by 
KautiLya ; Parimitariha^Ita could not go beyond Instructions 
in negotiations. 5 ir®i was only a special me^nger, 

'The foreign policy was regarded as dictated by l&bhavijqpa 
when the enemy kingdom wm annexed, as was the case with 
iCaJInga. ArihiDtji^ policy permitted the imposition of an 
indciiunt>' and dharmmj<^ii allowed merely the imposition of 
a nominal smerointy^ Officen in charge of foreigrtenij who 
registered them and looked after their comforls and needs when 
sickj must have worked under thb department. 

Revenue department was m charge of Samahart^, who was 
naturally a very import am n^cer. He supervised over the 
ediection of all revenues, ba:h in cosh and kind, revenues from 
landp Irrigation, ciiMoms, road ccsseSp shop tax, ferry tox^ forests^ 
mines, pastures^ crciwii:*ianda» fees from craftsmen, etc* The land 
tax varied from rfi 10 25%* the tnhahiranij of Lnmblni were 
shown the concc^on of a tax at iu|% because the Buddha 
was bom in the village. 

It was the duty of the Samlharta to airangc for the working 
of old nuncs and the prospcciiiig of new ones. He arranged 
for the iuprily of labour and seeds for the crown Lands and kept 
a record of ain falL Treasury officer SanHtdhdid worked in dose 
co-operation with him. Grain, cosh, precious metals like gold 
and idver^ that were sent to the treasury in juayment of govern* 
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ment ditd, were received by him and stored In carefiLlly built 
and strong buddings (11. 5). H« was to change dd gr.iin ibr 
new one, when the former showed signs of dctcrioratjon. Census 
of men and cattle^ which used to be taken in the Mauryan ad- 
mjnbtratlon^ tvas probably organised by this depaiunenu It 
was the duty of one of its subordinate officers^ the Cupa^ to keep 
records of the Ttumber of villagers^ cattle and fields in his charge^ 

Cominerce and industry' was another big dcpartmciit of the 
Mauryan adimniatration. It controHed retailed and whoiesale 
prices of commodities and tried to ensure their steady supply 
through Us market superIntcndents. It prohibited the entry of 
banned articles. Products of state industries were ofTered by it 
to the markets It controlled and checked weights and measures 
in order to prevent frauds upon the public. It levied the usual 
customs duties and granted exemption for articles intended 
for temples, sacrifices, marriageSp and deliverits^ It had a 
big Spinning and weaving establishment, which distributed 
cotton to people and toUected the yam from them- Breweries, 
both state and private, were under Its control and supervision 
through the surddhjakshar. It supervised the slaughter houses^ 
Harbours were under its management, and arrangements were 
made to offer asylums to weather-worn ships. River traflic 
also was under its concrc^- Superintendent of mint probably 
worked under the direction of this departmciU, He was in 
charge of issuing the copper and silver punch-marked coins, 
which were the state currency of the Mauryan empire. 

Law department was in charge of the admintstmtion 
of Justice^ Civil courts described as dhixrmiisfh^ym by Kau^ilyap 
decided cases relating to contraciSt agrecmctus, gifts, sales, 
marriages, inheritance, boundary- disputes, etc. Criminal 
courts called kaaf^jhil^^dAmaj used to entertain rases of thefis, 
robbery, miirder^ sex offences, etc. The supreme court was ai 
the capital presided over by the king or the chief justice. There 
were subordliiate coum at the headquarters orprovinces, divisions 
and districts. Dharrmsikijm courts were asristed by twnoSicial 
juries also. The villages had in additinn popular courts also 
which eonsisicd of village ciders ; they used id try minor cascsv 
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Jatb were probably under the management of ihiS dcpait- 
ment. There used to be jai] ddivenes every year on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the royaJ coronation. Aioka 
refers to ^25 such deliveries in his PiUar Edict Noh 5- Probably 
criminals gprilty only of minor offences were released^ Capital 
pimishment was in vogue under Aioka di^en after his conver¬ 
sion to Buddhism * only the condemned criminals were given 
a respite of three days to perfoni] rcUgious ceremonies and give 
money in charity to secure welfare in the next Life. 

Purohna or the royal priest was the head of an importaLcit 
department- He was in charge of Vedic and Smarta sacri- 
Bccs to be perTonned in the palace for the weLl-bcLcig and pros¬ 
perity of the king and the kingdom- He whs to take steps 
against possible calamities by using the charms prescribed In the 
Aifuirv 6 iffda. The temples in the kingdom were under bis 
supervision and the charity of the king was under his guidance. 
DharmamahamatraSj whose posts were created by Aioka in the 
i4ch year of his reign, probably worked in co-operation with 
the Purohita. They tried to bring about harmony among the 
different sects, to promote incrality and righteousness in the 
public, to establish a concord between masters and servants^ to 
help the pcor^ the aged and the dotitute^ to offer succour to 
families of prisoners and secure their release, if possible.^ 

SUPERIOR SERVICES 

The Mauryan administration with its so varied and multi¬ 
farious activities must have required a big staff of civil 
fcrvanti^ How was it recruited ? Diodorus, Strabo and Arrian 
agree with one another in stating that the administrative service 
was manned by counclUon of stattj who deliberated on 
public affaiTS. We are told that li was the smallest class looking 
to the numbers but the most rt^pected one on acootmt of 
the high character and wisdom of its members; from their 
ranks were the Advhors of the king takcn» as also treasurers of 
the State and the arbiters who settled disputes^ Arrian t ell* 
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m lhat on account of thdr Jtupcrknf wisdom and justice^ they^ 
rnjoyed the privilege &f choosing govemon^ chicB of provino®, 
dcputy-govcmqrs, supermtondculs of treasury^ generals of the 
army, admimis of the navy^ controllers and comitiissioiicrSi 
who superintended agrieuhurc [Indh^ Xl^—12)* 

These i:»utiel||ors of ihc Greek hisiorians ^vere not mcrabcrs 
of any caste but corresponded to the class of the Amatyas of 
the Arthasistra^ iiionliei^ of which were to be of noble 
rxtraclion and high tratning, mature judgment and teen 
iniellect^ quiet decision and remarkable energy, sterling ititc* 
grity and unquestioned loyalty 5)* Artiu^dstr^ LnfoTtds 

ns that Mantrins or minbters were selected from among them,^ 
as also all the niembers of the Adhyaksha class,* and the h^her 
ciritcets m the secretariat w^ho drafted important documentSi* 
ITic judicial officers in the mollitinl courts were abo recruited 
from the Amatya class^^ In one place Kauulya avers that 
is a very serious onC| because all important govern¬ 
ment activities proceed from thcra,^ e-g. successful carrying gut 
of projects^ protection against intcmal and external encmie$» 
precautians against calamities, colonisation^ recruiting of the 
army and collection of the revenue.* It is thus clear that the 
/Vmityas of Kautilya were discharging roost of the functiom of 
the councillof^ of the Greek historlam ; their position was si¬ 
milar to that of the L C. S- or L A. S. ofticers who fill posts in 
most of the dcparimcms of Indian Governments 

It appears that in Anoka’s time the senior Amatyas were 
railed Mahamatras, which tenit seems to be but a variation 
of Mah^atya.«. In the A^kan administration Mahamatras 
were members of the central* as wcM as provtncial cabinets^ 
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heads of ihc district adminlstratic:)^ and judges of the dty 
courts* When appoinicd to promote rcligioiis harmuny^ piety 
and charities they ■were called Dharmarnahaniatras, when 
charged with the work of frontier administration^ they were 
called Antamahamatras/ and when entrusted with the work 
of pramadng the welfare of women, granting them relief when 
destitute or in child bed, they were called Striadhyaksha- 
mahamUtrasL^ This Last term would indicate that Adhya- 
ksha and Mahamatraj were officers of the same cadre. 

It is only in the case qf the Mauryan administration that 
we have dehnite information about the salaries of oOiceraL The 
Artfuilisira V, 3 supplies us inieresdng infrarmat inn upon ihe 
point. The Prime Minister, the Chief priest^ the Commander^ 
in-chief and the Crown-Prince each received 4,000 Paj]ias a 
month. The same allowance was given to the Crowned Queen, 
the Dowager Queen, the preceptor and the sacrihcial priest. 
The chamberlain Dauvarika , tbe overseer over the harem, the 
revenue ministcT 1 Samaharta J and the treasurer fsamidhSid 
each received Panas a months Ordinary members of the 
ministry and superintendents of departments recieved 1,000 
Panas a month. The army commaiidiitit {Nayaka' and the 
warden of the marches received the same amcnint. Officers in 
charge of elephants^ chart ots and cavalry received 666| 
a months The foot soldier received 41 1 Panas a months 

There Is some difference of opinion as to whether the Panas 
Wflnc the silver or copper coins. Most probably they were 
copper Panas. In that case the salar)^ of the Primc*minister 
of 4,000 Pamis in copper would be equal to 1^50 Panas in silver. 
Its purchasing power would be e<]izal U) that of Ra, 600. If 
we itfisume the Panas to be silver coins, then the equivalent 
of die salary of Prime Minister would be about Rs. 9,600^ 

The picture of the Mauryan admin isiratjon as given 
above refers to the periods of all the great \faur>^an emperors. 
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It may not be out of place to draw attcnlLoo here to the inxiova* 
tjons intrcHducted by Aioka. He popularbed the paternal 
theory of the Government and regarded his subjects as hh 
children and oScers as mid wives. The king owes a debt lo 
his subjects which he can pay ofT only by securing their moral 
and raateriaJ wcUarc- His deep faith in non—violence made 
him adumbrate the theory' of the renunciation of violence and 
war. h is interesting to note that even Jain kings like Mohi- 
padtna Nanda itad not tabooed war. Buddha had tried to stop tt 
with varying success^, but had not preached its rormal abandon¬ 
ment in hi 9 sermons^ iki^oka believed in tlie great importance of 
constant exertions both by the king and hii officers and pani^ 
cularly exhorted the latter to undertake tours of inspection at 
fixed intervals of three or five years. This was probably to 
cotmteract the possible evil effects of the principle of decentraii- 
Bation, which he had derided to folbw when it was settled that 
the Rajjukas should be invested with greater powers in judicial 
matters. It is interesLlng to note that the principle of Ahiinsa« 
which induced the emperor to abjure war^ did not make him 
champion the cause oF ihc abolition of die capital punishment. 
The only innov'atlon he introduced was to give to the condemned 
criminal a respite of three days^ which could be utilised for secur¬ 
ing hb spiritual welfare in the next world making it possible 
for gUli being made on his behalf by hb friends or rdativci. 

In order to carry out the policy of moral regeneration of hb 
aubje^ he created a new class of officials^ known as Dharma- 
mahamltra^p who among other things were to preach Dharma 
during thetr tours and direct charity into proper channeb. 
Moral wetfare of the subjects alone did not satisFy Aioka- 
Hc took active steps to build roads and rest houses^ to dig wells 
Sind to organise hospitals. He regarded the animal world also 
as falling within the scope of royal duties and responsibilities. 
He therefore built veterinary^ hospitals also to reJieve the suffer^ 
tngs of the animal world* He was a reatbl and therefore did 
not stop completely the staughte r of animab for Food ; but 
be prohibited it on certain days oF the months, which were 
r^arded as holy by the Hindus and the Buddhbts. 
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A WELFARE rrATE 

A survey of the nature and scope of die acdvidci of the 
Maury^an slaie wiJl show that U was largely a welfare state. 
It regarded itself as the trustee of the popufadon as a whole 
and tried to harmonise the eoafticting interKls of its different 
classes. Ii tried to keep the ^te$ even between the employer 
and employee by laying down that the former should pay the 
agreed wages even when no w'ork was donep tf it had to be stop¬ 
ped for DO fault of the employee. On the other hand the la¬ 
bourer w'as punished if he neglected the work or committed theft 
or destroyed the raw material (HI. 14). It protected the con¬ 
sumer by preventing merdiant pries from cornering commodi¬ 
ties and raising their prices. It regulated the prices of ardcles 
in the interest of the general consumer (IL16)^ but while doing 
sOj g^ive full cansideradoti to the cost of the raw material and 
manufacture, and the toll and transport expenditure^ Fraud 
on the customers was sought to be minimised by making the use 
of standardised and stamped iivcights and measure compulsory^ 
traders using unauthorised measures were punished ( XI+ 
Merchants selling adulterated goods were al$o severely dealt 
with The state^ however* tried Us befit to help the 

traders and industrialists aho by laying out roads, by ensuring 
the Safety of tralRc* and by constructing emporiums. Mer¬ 
chants were compensated for articles lost through any thefts in 
transit VL 13)- The state no doubt took land tax, but it 
also financed irrigation Vi^orks tp help agriculture^ It helped 
community projects by granting tax-exrmplion for four or five 
years to those villagers who constructed or repaired village dams, 
canals and roads. Material like timber and stone was also 
supplied free to the vUlagers for ihcir works of public utility* 

The Maur>"an state recognised its rcsporuubDity to the 
destitute and diseased. It offered doles to the orphans* the 
aged and the infirm, as also to poor w^omen in the family way 
(11,1 \ It also supplied work to persons In temporary difficulty; 
its spinning depanment fuppllcd cotton to women whose 
guardians were away and later collected the yam after paying 
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for it fIL 33 * Femjiis were not dJowed 10 embrace ascetic¬ 
ism mlbout providing for their dependanti^ they were fined if 
they failed to mnixitam theii'^ chi-ldren or minor broLhers or si5- 
when they were capable enough to do so [11. 1}. 

The welfare Htate of the Mauryan |>ericid paid lull 
attention to public h)'gicne. Every house was to have 0 dung« 
lull and an outlet for refust w^ater [III. 3 );, throw^mg of refuse 
or dirt or a carcass on the road w^as an oflence (IL 36;. It 
further safeguarded the health of the dtkeus by penalising 
adulteration of grains^ oiiSp salts and medicines (IV- a}* It 
took adequate measures against epidemits. When a famine 
broke out^ state granaries were udlbed for providing relief 
und seeds ; an extra taxation was imposed upon the rich in 
urder to relieve the poor (IV. 3'. Government agencies were 
alert against fires breaking out and tried to mit^te the damage 
of monsoon floods (IV^i 3;^ 

The moral welfare of the subjects was also a concern for 
the state ; gambling, drinking and prostitution were under 
rigorous controL Literature and education were encouraged; 
articles required for sacrifices and temples were exempted from 
customs duties. 

All these activities presupposed a full treasury. 'Fbe state, 
therefore, was keen in increasing its resources by w^orking inmes, 
otgaiusLng factories^ developing forest^ and encoiiraging colth 
nbation of waste lands. The state had^ however, a mixed eco¬ 


nomy like the present Indian republic ; for private enierprbc 
was also allowed a large scope, of course, under the general regu^ 
lationa of the government. 

An impartial observer w'ill have to admit that the Mauryan^ 
administration was not only a very effldcot and successful one^ ^ 
but also mueb in advance of its time. During the ondent Indian \ 
period, India was perhaps moat efficiently administered under the J 
Mauryas. 



chapter xvt ^ 

HISTORICAL SimVLY OF ADMINISTRATIONS; 

PARTD ; POST MAURYAN PERIOD 

SECTION I 

THE DARK FERJODp SDO B. C. TO 3OO n* 

Wc do not possess ddajJcd infonnadDn about ihc difTcfcnt 
kingdoms ihai flourished in India fmoin e, 5100 Cl to 300 
A* D,p and so can give only a very imperfect picture of their 
administration^ There were a number of Indian dynasties 
ruling at this rime like the Ailas^ the Sungas, the Xanvas and 
the Sitavahanas ^ there were af;^ forei^ houses Like those of 
the Indo-GrcckSp the Indo-Scythians, the Indo-Partbians and 
die" KushTtnas. But the administrative structure of the latter 
did not differ in any \ital and Important points from that of 
the former. Foreign niters came under the powerful influeaee 
of the Indian political thought i Rudradiruan^ the 3Td ruler 
of the Scythian house of Western India had assiduously studied 
die Indian science of polity * he asserti that bis 

oflidals were possessing the necessary qualifications of 

and is proud 10 point out that he had refr^ned 
from the imposition of benevolences pranaya^ and forced labour 
{tnshfi)* It is clear that though a foreigneri Rudmdlman 
had completely assimilated Indian politica! theottes and was 
amaous that hb admlnlstrarive structure should conform to 
the traditional Indian type^ 

The institutions of the foreigners had, however:^ some In¬ 
fluence upon the Indian administrative tisage^ Chandragupta 
and Aioka were content to call themselves mere Rajis - the 
Mauryan queens like Chsmuvaki were known as mere Rinis * 
Kantshka on the other hand styled himself as Maharaja- 

E. KaniftlikA oI the Ara inKTipEion bad taken the litte tl did not 

becume popiilnf bi Indti. 
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rajiitiraja-afsvapuira.* Queens began to be called agramahbfm 
and m/tfiddeuls. Hindu kings and fjueciis did not ndopidicse 
titles during this period. The title dtimpuin shov¥s bow the 
theory of tlie divinity of the king was making a rapid progn^ 
under the Kushana auspices ; the emperors of this dynasty 
started building temples at Mathuri in honour of their dead 
predecessors, foliowing the Roman practice on the bank of the 
Tiber. Manu, who flourished during this period, describes the 
king as a great deity ttiahali dtvatd) . 

.fVn interesting practice popularised by the Scythian nders was 
the system of dvairajya, Thb practice was not unknown to the 
Hindu polity ^see anU p. 38) but was rather rare. Under the 
Sakas and the Parthians, the king and the heir-apparent both 
ruled with almost equal powers. As instances of this dBoiraJ^a 
we may refer to the joint rule of Spalyriscs and Azes, Hngaria 
and Hagamasha, Gondophames and Gad and Kaniahka II 
and Huvishka. Under the Western Kihatrapas. the father 
usually ruled as Mahakshatrapa simultaneously with hb heir- 
apprarent as Kshairapa, both issuing coins in their own names. 
In the dsatrSjya adminatratipn, the Junior member seems to have 
exercised greater powers than those conceded to Yuvaraja by the 
Hindu polity. Some queens like Nayaniki of the Satavihana 
dynasty used to act as regents during the minority of their sons. 

The powers of the king were on the increase ; there was no 
revival of a popular assembly like the fffluiVj of the Vedic period. 
In the centre, die power was vested in the king and the ministry, 
the latter being responsible only toi the former. Minbters were 
known as maiirafAiiMj and kentmachiBOi under Rudradiman t. 
Among the specific ministera only the treasurer known as 
Ktahthtagdtika or figures in our records,^ Others 

of course must have existed, though they do not figure in our 
records. The secretariat continued to function as in the earlier 
period and used to serve as the link between the Central Govern¬ 
ment on the one hand and Provincial andDbtrictadininbtrations 
on the other. It received ihr reports from the latter, and alter 
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cousidcring tlictD, tiKd to cfUTtmuiucstc to ihcin ilic decisions 
of the former. 

Xhe general ntite hinery of the pnovincialj district und town 
adminUtrattons rcjnaincd the same. The foreign rulers changed 
the designations or rids of some offices ; thus the provincial 
governor was caUed Kshatrapa or Mahakshtrapa under the 
Sakas and the KusKanas, the district officer probably as merUirh 
and the military commandant as stratiga^ under the Greeks, 
These dcslgnadona however did not become popular in India, V 
for the foreign nders themselves were being rapidly Indianised. 
Rudradiman, the 3rd ruler of the Saka house in Western 
India, took prtde in his ability to wTiie elegant and chaste 
Sanskrit- 

There was noi much dtpArturc from the earlier traditiurt 
m the gcuml administrative smicturc. Senior officials con- 
linued u> be known as Mahamatras and Rajjukas i the Sata- 
vabsmas had a ^ramai^a-mahSmatra at Na^k mid the Rajjukas 
were working in Central India under the Sunga^ and in Kar- 
natak under the Chotu Satakariji 3 +* The cadre of the Atnatyas, 
■corresponding to the present A. 3 +* continued lO supply 
high officer in the different depart Jneiits of the administration. 
Ayama, the minister of Mahikshatrapa NahapSna, was an 
Amatya* as also Kuplaipa, the viceroy of Gujarat und^ 
Rudfsdsmaii. U ndcr the SatavsJjanas private sccrcljuocs 
to kings and treasures were also Amatyas.* The officers in 
charge of Govardhana and Mamala districts belonged to the 
same cadre," The royaJ donor of the gift of a tank and monas^ 
icry at Banaviri had cnirusted the work of the execution of her 
project to Amaiya Khadasati, who probably belonged to the 
coginecring dcpanmcnt, as he is expressly described as the 
superintendent of works {hjmmdntika},^ The Amatyas Vfere a* 
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ubiqulotom in the ^dmim&LratiDA at thig period as they were 
in the Mauryan age* 

To retorn to territorial diobionf, R^htra or Dela deiioted the 
province and Ahara or Vbbaya the dutricL But sometimes 
these terms were used mdiscriniinatcly;; thus SdUiodham rdshjfo 
was also called Sd$ 4 wdhmT-dk^a. The chief ofBcer over Rashtra 
was called Rashtrapatl or Rash^rika ^ he belonged to the 
cadre of the Amatyas. Sometimes^ howev'CTj he used to beking 
to the military cadre^ as was the case with Mahadand^nayaka 
Sndhara^ the governor of under the Wesiein Ksha- 

trapas. The special designation of ihc district officers does 
not occur i they are rererred to merely as Amity as to who«e 
cadre they belonged. Sometimes however they were military 
ofBcerSf as was the case with SatavahanUAhara at the end of the 
Satavihana rale.^ It may however be noted that the members 
of the Amatya cadre also supplied military and naval officert 
under the Maury as. Probably a certain anaountof tniliiary trains 
ing was compulsory for all the members of the Amatya service. 

Grama or village continued to be the smallest administra¬ 
tive unit; its headman was known as Graimnii Grnmikaj or 
Grameyaka or Gramabhojaka. He was assisted in the adminls- 
tration by a council of eldm, Gri tna-maKatlaras^ as in the 
earlier period. 

Bhdg^ {land tax), {customs) and ball (extra imposi¬ 

tions) are the main taxes referred to in the Junagad inscrip 
tion of Rudradaman. They were paid in cash or kimli 
Benevolences (praiwya) and forced labour {tishfi) were resorted 
to by less scnipuloiis nders. The army, the general admims- 
tradon and die royal household must have required the lion^s 
share of the state revenues. There is however evidence to show 
that a cotisideiable part of the staters income was spent on 
charity to temples and monasteries, help to learned men and the 
construction of the works of public udhty. Tlie extensive 
charities of Uahavadata, the sondn-^law of king NahapSna, 
are a pointer in itus direction. 
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Republic^ reasserictl themselves during ihis periesd on tlw 
^owTifali of iho Malayan dynasty. The evidence of the coinage 
show that thr Runindas^ tlic Yaudheyas the Arjuna^Tinai 
Jind the MaUivas became independent by r- 150 B, C. The 
-central cjcecutive of die republic tvas hnwev'er tending to become 
hereditary, especially during the times of stress and siiain. 
‘Die Nandas^ Yilpa imenpdon ahow5 how the Cunily orSti-Soma^ 
who succeeded in recovering the independence of M^wa 
by overthrowing the power of the Western Kshatrapas, 
was ai the hchn of ai&irs at least for thrive gencraiions,* In 
some cases the head of the republic used to have the title of the 
Maharaja^ as in the case of the Sanak^nlkas in Central India^ 
In otlier republica, as in the case of the MaJavas, though the 
headship had become hereditary* the royal tide was not per¬ 
mitted. No republicaji president was however allowed to 
issue ooiris in Ms own name i the coin Icgcndis Like Ataiamn^ 
jajufy show that the coinage was in the 
name of the republic and not in that of its head . 

The above picture of the administrative machinery of the 
period, aoo K C. to 300 A- D* is undoubtedly very incomplete, 
but it Is so l>ocause it takes account of cmly those facts that are 
acddentally revealed by the short and often fragmentary ins¬ 
criptions of the period. Unformnately no ruler of the period 
issued ailininistrattve edicts Like A 4 oka ; no writer of the age 
wrote a book like the ArtAaidsira ; nor was the country visited by 
mn InquistUve foreigner like Mrgasthefies, whose writmgi Liave 
been handed down to uS- We may however well presume that 
under the bigger kingdonts of the period like those of the ^ungas* 
the Satavahanas and the Kushai^as* the state discharged most 
of the ministrant functions referred to in the ArihalSsta and 
had an administrative machtneiy almost as extensive and varied 
41s that of the MauryaJ. M * 
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We shall now survey the administrative structure in the Gupta 
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period (p;. yyo to 550 A. D/i^ Our actqtuii will be Ua3ed maJoly 
upon the Gupta inscriptions, bul it will be supplemented hoe 
and there by the records of the rontempomry dynasiict us wdl« 




Only 3 Ibv republics lingered in the period in the 

i’unjub and Rajpuiupn. The i^Sncipal oncii among ibcm were 
the Madras in the Central Pnnjabt the Kunindas in ihelCangra 
valley, the Vniidhryas in the south-easierti Punjab, the Ai^unl- 
yanas in Agru-Jalpur tract and the Afaliwns in Central Rajas¬ 
than. The Prarjunas, the Kanaka niksas, the Kakas and the 
Abhiras flourished in Central India ; they were very small in 
si^er. The Lichchhavis had probably a republican constitudon^ 
but it had almost glided into monarchy by c. 300 A. D. The 
h«Ad of the SAnakaoIka repubTic had the tide MaJiamja. 
The liead of the Yaudheyst republic also, who was its cGm- 
nuinder-in-chicf as well, cnjo>'cd the title of Mahaiaja, but 
he was clectcd^^ No republic of the age permitted lU head to 
put his name or bust upon its coinage. 

The republics completely dLtappear from our view after c. 


loo A. 1 >. The dreumstaoccs responsible for this development 
have been already explained before (pp. 157*8!. 


Monarchy 

Hereditary monarchy was the prevailing type of goverrimcni 
during this period. The title Mahir&jadh irija adapted from 
the Kusban a title Rajatiraja . became well established during 
this period in the case of mighty rulers of northern India. £arly 
Gupta kings like Gupta and Ghatotkeha were designated amply 
as Mahir&jas i from the dme of Chandragupta 1 the higher 
title of Maharijadhiriija began to be claimed. Early rulers in 
the Maukhari dynasty use the simple title Maharaja; from the 
time of l^Lnavannan, however, they adopt the grander epithet 
Mahkrljadhirija. In south India thb tide did not become 
very common; it is on rare occasions that the Pallava kinga 

t, 1 C././. Ill.p.aji. 
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use the dtic MAhira3i.dlhirajaor its Dhannmiiahdr^dhi^ 

rSja, 

The doctrine of the divinity of the king becaroe more popular 
in this period. Sanaudragupta is described as God come to live 
upon this earth;^ and the Kadmaba and SHa^ylyana rulers as 
fifth LiOkaplIas or divine protectors.* No king, however, 
could cUioi either infailibiLity nr autocratic powers on accoutkt 
of their di vt nity. Smrids and inscri pdoos of this period emphasise 
ih-it a king can become a succesaruj ruler only if he waits upon 
the eldcfSp studies the art of government and culdvates righteous- 
nesSr Hiujhtyp^ irreligious and tyrannical kings are held to 
public opprobrium in the records of our period.* Gupta inscrip^ 
dons arc silent about the nature of the txaining given to the 
prince, but the Kadamba inscriptiom tdl us how an ideal king 
was expected to have his body well built by various military 
exercises induding riding horses and elephants, and Ms intellect 
sharpened and view^polnl liberalised by ihe study of differenT 
science,* The eldest son, trained on the above lines p was usually 
selected as Yuv^ja; on mre occasions the choice fell upon a 
younger Son. Juaior princes tvere usually appointed governors: 
thus Govindagupta, probably a younger brother of Rumara^ 
gupta I, was his governor in M^wa, It was only on rareotcu- 
siona that the kingdom was divided to accommodate the con- 
fiicting daiips of contending princes. This probably happened 
in the case of the Gnpia empire during the latter half of the 
^th century and in the ca:ie of the Vakataka kingdom after 
the death of emperor Pravarasena 1 c. A, D, In boii^ 
cases the ennsettuemces were far from bcnc^claL 

In the Gupta administration, the Vuvarlja had his sepa¬ 
rate establishment, both civil and miiita^>^ Wc may prc^juiic 

TT^p ,\Jiah3tud r. HI, fi 
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that he could issue orders to the of the provindal govern- 
meots with the consent of the emperor* If the king old, a 
good deal of the adinimstrativc work would fall upon the heir- 
apparent, as was the case towards the end of the reign of 
Kumlragupta 1. 

Queens and princesses do not seem to have taken any active 
part in the administration* Kirmaradevl was probably a re¬ 
gnant queen, but does not seein to have taken any active part 
in the adtntnislrarion of her hnsband Chaodragnpta 1 - The 
same seems to have been the case with DhruvadevS* the famous 
crowned queen of Ghandragupta IL Dowager queens however 
were often assuming the reina of administration during the mi¬ 
nority of their sons ; the instance of Frabhavadgupta, the 
daughter of Chindragupta U and queen of the Vakiuka king 
Rudrasena If , ts a well known One in our period, 

pow&ns OF the kino 

Kings were, as U5ual» the centre of all military ^ poll tied» 
;KlrnttUStrative and judioal ]xjwcrs. They no doubt governed 
with the as^tatice of a ministry^ but the ultimate responsibility 
of a final decision rested with them. They were often thelf own 
commanders-in-chief and used to lead importanl military cam¬ 
paigns, as was done by Samudragupta* Chandragupta U and 
Skandaguptar All viceroys, governors and important military 
and dvil olBccrs were appointed by* and responsible to themn 
The secretariat at the capital '^vorked under their personal dircc- 
don and supervision, and the provincial governors and their 
officers were under thdr control and guidance. They distri* 
buted titles and favours in recognition of meritorious service or 
litCTary and artistic works of disiincticm- To all appearance* 
kings were thus almost auiocratic rulerst but in reality the case 
was cooslderably different. They shared their powers with 
ministers and other high officers who, though not iheorcticjJly 
responsible to the people, were expected to control the king, 
if he was acting against the established laws and customs.^ 
l^igc powers were also delegated to local bodies like the village 
Panchiyats and town coundK which became fwly efiident 
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ajid [lowerAll after c. 400 A. D* Almost al^ funcitoti^ of the 
government^ except thatorddcrmiiiing foreign policy and declar- 
ing and terminating a war, were dischiirged through the agency 
of the Icxial bodies, where the representatives of the locality 
had a powerful voice^ No doubt, there was no central popular 
atsembiy like the modern parliament ; nevertheless people did 
not suffer from the evil consequences of autdciracy owing to the 
above dclcgadou of large powers to the local bodice. Smritis 
and epigraph-, of onr period cmphaslso that a good king should 
be particularly careful in winning popularity among hia subjects 
by reapccting thetr wLahe^ and promoting their welfare^* and 
there is every reason to believe tha* the rulers lived up 
to this ideal. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hJeu seems to be para¬ 
phrasing the language of some of the inseripdons of our age 
when he describes how the people under the Gupta rule were 
virtuous, happy and prt^ierous, and had no occasions to comp¬ 
lain against the autocracy or high handcdji«s of the govern meni. 

QEMTJLAJ- OOVRIi™Eh"l * 

The Gupia records throw vcr>' little light on (he nature of 
the machinery of the Cenlrat Govemmciiii^ We may, however, 
well presume that it was under the general f^npervlaion of a 
Chief Secretary called Sarvidhykasha In the cantejnpnrary 
Pallava, Vjjcataka and Kadamba administrations. The secreta¬ 
riat in the raipital aceommedated a number of depanmenta. 
Each office had its own seal with which its communkations were 
invariably stamped for authentication .We have dboovered 
ihe Seals of several ofRoers like those of Kumiraniatyaj, Dan- 
danayakas, Baladhikaramkas, etc. The routine business was 
transacted by each mintstcr on hb own responsibility, but im¬ 
portant matters were rererred to the whole council presided 

1 . FUrabita ( cbkfprkEii), ScjxipMi ( eommandpr-iD-cbief 1, mlitUtcn, 
^biuadari iLfid spiel are refeirod to conitltuiing *The Grrti Hvc- 
fold iri early TaeuL titersurr, ll, |io. ’they 

ifitul cihvkudy h^ive^^xctciiedcdoty*^ Lo^eoa: the king, 

3. cf. !Rr«i wwIw I 

3 * Gt Ltcget A kt^nd ^BiMui ChapXVI v^nei 
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over by the Iting, Orders were baued by the government iis 
writing. When on tour kings often used to pass oral orders^, 
but they were noted by private secretaries oa duly and com¬ 
municated to the central secretariat for proper rreording and 
appropriate action. I'hc Gupta period term for private sccrciary 
Rahasi-niyukta looks like an exact translation of ibc corres¬ 
ponding Engtisli word. Peoiric seeking audience were ushered 
in by ofliicers known as Pratiharas or hfahapratiharas who 
were in charge of the court ccrcmorua]. 

The military departmcni was the most imporiam depart- 
meiil uoder the direct charge of the king or the Yuvaraja, 
There were a large number of Mah^napatis working under the 
king, probably posted in the different parts of the empire. 
Mahadandanayaka, who belonged to the next lower gradCj 
appears to have corresponded to the Lteulenant-Gencral of the 
modern age. Da^anay^cas were probably of the rank ol 
col ends. The army had different quarter masters, (Rapabhanda 
garikas) and seals of some of them have been found. The fight¬ 
ing force was divided into Infantry, cavalry and elephant corps; 
the officer* of the latter two branches were known as Aivapotis 
Mahisvapatis, PUnpalh, Mahapllupatis. Soldieis were pro¬ 
vided with armours and fought with weapons like arrows, swords, 
battle aK **. spears, etc. Our records do not refer to the ambu¬ 
lance corps, but it must have existed. The general structure 
of the Bulitary administration did not differ much from tlial of 
the Mauryan age. 

The foreign minister figures in several Gu()ia records; 
he however appears under a new name Mahisandhivigrahika, 
which is no doubt more majestic than the old dtle Data. He 
worked in dose cooperation with the military department. He 
must have been the buricst minister in the early Gupta period 
when Samudraigupia and ChandragupU were planning their 
campaigns in the north, the south and the west. Which king¬ 
doms were to be annexed and which were to be permitted to 
remain in the feudatory sums was to be determined by this 
department. MahSsandhtvtgrahika had several .Sandhlvlgra- 
hikas under him to assist him in the work. 
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The: d^ignaiidd of the h™l of the police department Ls not 
known* DandapSiLkas, referred to in the ^ab from VaiiMi, 
were probably offieers of the polior of the status of the raodem 
police superintendents. Ordinary members of the police force 
were probably known as Chita and Bhnpi. 

The Reventie department was in charge of l!ie collection of 
taxes and reveauca, which were paid partly in cash and partly 
in kind. The government had to maintain big granarien at 
several placet. Forests and mtnes^ which W'cre state properties; 
were probably admlnblcrcd by the Revenue depaitment. The 
administration of the waste lands^ which also were owned by the 
staie^ was left In charge of the municipal (xxards or the s illage 
councils In whose jurisdiction they w^ere situated. 

The Judicial deparimeni b not mentioned in cotuempomry 
records^ but its remarkable development during our period 
can be inferred by the evidence aJfordcd by Smritls like tho^ of 
Narada and Bjihaspati, written at about this time* Rules 
about plain tS; written statements^ relative importance of docu¬ 
mentary and oral evidcuce, r«£-juffk^ef etc., as disclosed in these 
works, are more developed and advanced tlmn those in the 
Arth^I^stra. The Judicial department was presided over by the 
Chief Justice who was assisted by a number of city and town 
Judges. Tiic seals of the office of the NyilySdhikarafiai Dhar- 
madhikarana and Dharmailfianadhikorana that were found at 
Nalanda and Vai^fi obviouisly bebnged to the courts of these 
judges* 

The Ecdcsiastical department was in charge of another 
mintsierp probably called Purodha or Ptindita- Thb officer 
docs not figure in our records^; but his subordinates Vinayasthl- 
dsthapakas arc knoiiVTi from thdr seals. Thry seem to have 
dbcitarged functions similar to those of the Oharmamaharnatras 
of A.-k>ka, mz, regulation nf public morals p super\'ldon of charily 
and temples and promodon of education. 

Trade and industry department was under another minister* 
He b not mentioned in our records, but his sulxirdinate officers 
Drafigikas figure tti contemporary Inscriptions. This depart¬ 
ment was probably in charge of roads and rest-houScs alsou 
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SUPElUOli SERVICES 

The Gttpus had a superior dvil semoc, comspoading to 
the L G* S. and T A. S, of the meKtem times. The menibei^ of 
this serviee i/^re known as Kumlramaiyas. SchoJars had once 
thought that lCumIrimat)^a 3 were ministers to the princes 
of the blood^royaJ, but a carefid arial>'m of the cpigrapbical 
rvidenee shows that such was not the case. Harishenai the 
foreign minister of Samudraguptar and Sikharasvamin and 
Prithivisbena, the ministers of Rumaragupta were working 
direedy under the emperors, but are still described as KunwI- 
matyas- District ofTicert in PtLodravaidhana w^ere styled as 
Rum^tamatyas ; nay^ someiimcs the>' are Seen to be the subor¬ 
dinates of Mahadandanayakas also- It is clear that Kumlra- 
nuityas worked somciinics bs the district ofllicefs, sometimes as 
government secretaries and were oflcn promoted to the posts of 
ministers and generals^ They thus resembled the Amatyas of the 
Maurya and Satavahana administration who filled similar posts, 
why the term Kumara was prefixed to their designadofi in this 
period is difficult to understand- They were so caUed probably 
liccausc they were Amstyas since their youthi i*e. since the time 
of joining service* They were thus members of a superior service 
since recruitment and corresponded to the oSicers of the I. C. 
and I, A. S. grades of the modem time* S^^ refer to Yuvaraja- 
padlya-RumaTamatyas and Paramabhattarakapadlya-Kumar- 
amatyas^ they seem to be the officers of this cadre attached to the 
office of the hdr-apparent and the emperor. The designation 
Kumaramatya became fairly popular ; we find the ofEcera 
r vt this dcslgnadon existing in Kathiawar under the Mattrakas 
of VaJabhi and in some local dynasties of Orisa*- 

PROVTNCIAL AND DISTRICT ADUENISTRAllO^tS 

Provinces of the Gupta empire were kno^n as l>das* or 
Mandalas* Three of these are referred to in our records, Sura- 
shpa, Malwa and AnwirvcdT (the territory between the Yamuna 
and the Narmada). We may well presume that PaficJiMa, Kait* 

t. C. /./. XXjll aoi; XI- 
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Ko^ala^ Magadha and Vadga may hav<f bctn among the 
remaining province^ of tlic empire. Thejunagad iosaHption 
of Skanda^pta diovv's Lhai die viceroys of the provinces were 
appointed by ihe emperor hJimeli. I'bey hiid to maintain law 
and order and protect their territory against outnde attackSp 
They were to devebp their provinces by ccinJtrucdng and re¬ 
pairing works of public utility like tanks and roads and strengthen 
the foundation^ of the empire by promoting public confidciiot 
by theif good and efficient administration. They cooLd appmnt 
their subordinate officers. Probably they Itad branches of at- 
most mil the departments working at their centre. Whether 
they had provincial ministries as under the Maury as* we do not 
know. 

Provinces were diridt^d into Bhukiii which appeoi: to have 
comprised of two or three districtsi the latter were called Vbha- 
yas. Pupdi^vardhana-bhukti included the districts of Bogra, 
Dinajpur and Rajashahi in northern Bengal, Magadha-bhukti 
of the districts of Gaya and Patna ; 'Om-bhukti included most of 
the Tirhut division of the present day. Bfauktts were in charge 
of officers known as Uparikas^ who were appointed by and res- 
pofisible to the cmpertxt Mmaeir. They often had die tide Mahi>^ 
rkja, probably when they were scions of the earlier ruli ng lamilies. 
Vishaya* were governed by Vtshayapatis who were appointed 
sometimes by the Ujwaikas^ and sometimes by the cmpcfor^ 
Several scalings of the ofEcem of the Viahayas and Bhukus have 
been found, which had once sealed confidential despatefu^ sent 
from dieir offices. It is diBiculE to stale whether in Ihe Gupta 
empire diere were any adminbtmtlve divbuons ituervrnjng 
bctw'ecn the Viihaya and towns and rillagcs comprised within 
It* They arc not mentioned in ^kipta imeripdonSt but figure 
in later records. We have already seen that they existed in the 
the Mautyan adminUrmtion. Their nonH^ccuirenjoc in Gupta 
records is probably acciden taL 

* The ^Ixudinatc Staff of the district administratiott consisted 
of officers described as Yukias, Ni™kla5j Vyaprita^^ 3Jid Adhi- 

I. Tlie two of ibeie de»pgn4tk^t wfC ia uic uodEr the 
atsiD, aJ ihown dfeodr. 
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kfitas in oar recordBj thry served as links bctvsTn the districi 
and the village. Officers of the police^ forest and trade depart- 
inenti probably worked under thern^ 

There Is ample evidence supplied by the Damcxlarpur 
plates to show that the office of the VLihay apaii was well organbed 
and u$cd to keep careruil records and hies. The officer in charge 
of the records was called Pustapak ; hb records could show the 
precise dlrncnsions of bands^ both cultivated and uncultivated, 
situated within hb jurisdiction. Even when waste lands were 
proposed to be sold by the central government, the dbtrkt 
authorities had to be consulted. In some cases copper plates 
granting such lands bear the seals of the dbtrict administration 
as a proof of its concurrence. 

NON-OFFlClAt DlsrmCT COUNCILS 

There was no body like the Central Parliament in the Gupta 
administration to voice the views of the people at the capital. 
But there is evidence to show that there were district couneik 
to advise and assist the district administration ; this seems to 
have been an administrative innovation of the age- This coundl 
consisted of die chief banker, the chief trader, the chief artisan, 
the chief Kayastba (writer) and several other members. The 
Paridpur plate III shows that the dbtrict counril often consisti^ 
of about uo members* Some of whom like Kulasvamin and 
Subhadeva were Brahmat^, some like Ghoshachandra and 
Gunachandra were non-Brabmlns- Members of this noth- 
officud council were caBcd Vishayamahattaras. Scab of the 
coundb of Vishaya-mahattaras have lieen found at NabndS. 

How the members of the Vishayamahaitara council were 
selected or elected U not stated in the Gupta records. The 
terms Prathamairesthin and PrathamaSarthavMia suggest thai 
very probably the guilds of ihc bankers and traders were re^ 
pTCfented by their pre^dems. As far ns the remaining rnembm 
of the council are csonccmcd^ it would appear that diffmeni 
classes were represented by those persons among them who 
had acquired a pre-eminenl status by their age, experience and 
character. 
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TKB miAOE AND TOWN XBUm^tRATlON 

The village admininratioii was in diargc of a headman de* 
signaled as a Gr3.mcyaia or a Gramidhyaksha. He had a derk 
to work under him to keep the recordsp Tht headnian was 
assisied in his work by a non-ofEclal council. The member^ 
of this body were known a$ Maliattaras tjudix the Vakatakas 
and Palbvas and probably had the same defignation under the 
Guptas. The village councils were known as Janapadas In the 
Gupta administration. A large number of village janapada 
seab have been found ai N^ianda belonging to the Gupta 
period* Letters sent to outsiders communicating the ded- 
stons of the village councils were iisually stamped with their 
seals. There is no indication as to how' the membeis of the 
village Janajadas were selected * the term Mahattai^ would 
s^iggcst that seojoT per^ns of the different dassesj who had 
acquired a pre-eminent status by their character, experience and 
agr, were elevated to the village council by general approval* 

The village council look^ after the village defence^ settled 
village disputes, organised works of public utilityi acted as a 
trustee for mtnorSi collected govcmmcni revenues and paid 
them into Uic treasury. Village lands were carefully measured 
and the boundaries were accurately Iked. Villages were pro¬ 
tected by walU and ditches. Agriculture was the main occupa¬ 
tion of the villagers, but each village had its own complement 
of weavers* potters, carpenters, oiUpreasers and gold-smiths. 

An officer named PurapaJa was in charge of the town ad- 
mmistradon; he corresponded to the Nagaiavyavaharka$ of the 
Maur^an age. He often belonged to the cadre of the Kiimlra^ 
m^yas. Very probably he abo was assisted by a popular 
council similar to the village council in composition and functioosv 
Gupta reeords showr that the towrisnijen of the age were particular 
about water supply* town halls, recreation gardens, elcJ, and 
the town councils took the necessary steps to sadafy thdr expecta- 
tkins. Most of the towns v^cre protected by walls and moats. 
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TAXATION 

11 is unfoTtunaw i\m Gupia records should supply v^ry 
litik iuformaiion .ibout ih^ LaxaUou^ mayT hovi^cver* well 

presume that tlie taxes current uadcr other contemporary 
dynasties Like the VakAtakas and the Kiidambas were also 
imposed by the Guptas. I.and tax the main source of 
i^overnment revenue- tt was knovi-n as BJiagakara iu some 
focalJtii^ and Udrahga in OThers ; its incidence t^cd fTom 
i6 to 257 ( 1 - usually collected in kind* Octroi duties 

were another important source of revenue ^ they' were collected 
both in kind and cash- Excise taxes had to be paid on oil, 
doth and similar commcxiitles* States claimed oivxjership in 
waste lands^ forests, piasturea and mines and derived conaideniblr 
income by letting them out or selling their produce. Wlicn the 
touring officers of the stale visited villages, the public had to 
provide them the necessary radons and transport Free of cost- 

QESTEKAL RE^TEW 

The Gupta adrnlnlsiration was on the whole well organised, 
both at the cm ire and in the provinces^ I’hc central secretarial 
worked effidently and could keep itself well informed about the 
happenings in the districts and villages. Oral orders of kings 
given during louts were wrified and recorded* Lands were 
carefully measured and there was an accurate record of their 
ownership* 

Gupta govcmmenl could secure safety to iifl subjects both 
from Ibretgn invasions and inicmal disturbances for a long time. 
As observed by the Chinese piliHm, Fa Hien, it did not put 
restrictions on the movements of people unless they endangered 
public safety. In the administratioii of criminal law there 
was a happy ecuaablnation of jusdoc and humanity; oiminals 
were pimished promptly but the punishments were not inhuman. 

Apart from uiaintatning law and ordcr^ ihe government 
developed the resources of ihc country as weB. Its trade do 
panment no doubt collected octroi duties^ but also promoted 
commerce by securing safety of roads and by establishing a gold 
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currency of intcrtiational standard. Mines and for«aU Viwe 
developed. Agriculture wa$ proinotcd by the conatnjctioti and 
repairs of tanks and reservoir*! and the slate afibrded Jadlities 
by bringing waste lands under cultivation. It* activities were 
probably as diverse as those of the Mauryan State. The non* 
mention of some of the Mauryan deparunents seems to be acci¬ 
dental. Thus the superintendent of the mint [lMhaBi:days}ako] 
of the ArUtasmia^ docs not figure in Gupta records, but no student 
of nu tni*^at‘ca can dissent from the view that the mint depart¬ 
ment of the Guptas, which issued the most artistic coins nf 
the ancient penod, must liave been much more extensive 
and well oiganbed than that of the Mauryas, which issued only 
the panch-marked coins. 

Government, however, was not coptent merely with pro¬ 
moting material prosperity of it* citizens ; it tried to promote 
their moral and spiritual wcUare also by appointing scpcdal re¬ 
ligious inspectors. Doncts of Brahmadcya village* were par¬ 
ticularly rctjuired lo set liigh moral standards, so as to become 
an example to others. State estlctided it* patronage impar¬ 
tially to Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Though there is 
no direct evidence upon the point, wc can well presume that the 
Gupta state tried to keep an even balance between the conflict¬ 
ing interests of the diflcrenl classes. 

There was no ecniral parliament to control the king and 
ministers, but traditional rules about their duties and the high 
ideals that were placed before them in jemi-rcliglous works were 
sufficiently eflective to curb tyrannical tendencies. Government, 
moreover, was remarkably decentralised, and most of its functions 
were wansferred to the dtsuicl adramistration. In the district 
headquarters, the officers of the central government were assist¬ 
ed and controlled by popular councils of Mahattaras, whose 
eoncurtence was necessary even if the state wanted to sell the waste 
land of its own. Villages bad their own councils, which func¬ 
tioned as corporate bodies and administered all the branches of 
iu administration, including the settlement of civil disputes and 
the collection of taxes. 

People were virtuous, rich and prosperouB ; cities were teem* 
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jnif with population. The poor and iho sick were offered firec 
relief and mcsdtcLiie In hospUab and charitable institiitioas. 
Peace and prosperity secured by the govetwnent led to rich 
and remarkable development of art^ Ulerature^ pbilo^pby 
and science. The administration had thus promoted both 
moral and material progress of the people. 

SECTION in 

In the post-Gupta period, India became divided into a 
ntimber of small kingdoms and it b not possible to review their 
admluisttaticins separately in a book of the present lize. Nor is 
it necessary to do so, for the adminbtration became more or less 
stereo-typed after e. 50a A-D. \Vc shall Rr&i give a brief account 
of the administration of Harshavardhana during r. 60010650 
A. D* and that of the Rashprkutas for die Deccan duiing 750 
to 1000 A. D. and then give a general picture of north Indian 
and south Indian adminlfitratibn of the kter period- 

ADiilKISTRjMlON KAnSHAVAMHANA 

For getting a glimpse of the administratian under Har^ha, 
we have to rely mainly upon the account of Yuan Chwang 
and the narraidve of Bana in the Both these^ though 

good in their own way* are seriously inadi^uate from the view 
point of the historian of the adminbtTation. Only two ofticial 
inscriptions of this king have been found so far. 

The king continued to be the pivot of the administration> 
Like A 4 oka and Kaulilya^ Hanba held that the head of the 
Slate must constantly exert himself in order to keep the admin is- 
iration efUdent. Yuan Cbwang says that Har^ha was indcQt* 
itguable and the day was too short for hinip and we can wed 
believe his statements The Chinese pilgiiEn^s observation that 
the king's day was divided into three periotis of which one was 
devoted to the aHklrs of the stale and two to tho$e of religion 
was prolmbly true of the evening of the king's life only ; during 
hU youth, when he was enj^ged in incessant wars, things must 
have been quite different. 

Like Aioka^ Hai^ha believed in the utility of mspection 
tours ; if tlierc was any uregularityi observes the Chinese pil- 
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grim, ‘in ihe manners of the people of the dUea’ he went amongst 
them.' His inspeetion tours, however, were not confined to 
the urban area* oo^ ; rura] areas received equal attention. 
The king naturally suspended his inspection work during the rainy 
season, when it is difficult to tour ; in the Fair wcathcfi^ he visited 
as many places as possible, not rtsiding tong at any one place, 
but having temporary buildings created for his residence at eadi 
place of sojourn. During these halts the local gentry and 
villagos had easy acets to the king and used to report their 
grievances and press for their local needs.* 

Pomp and glory continucsd to be associated with royalty. 
When the king was on march, he was accompanied by a long 
retinue carrying golden drums, one strike being beat at every 
step. TliC royal chamberlain regulated the audience. 

The king continued to be assisted by a council of mLnuters, 
This is not refttred to in the inscriptions of Haisha, but the 
Chinese pilgrim describes how the vacant Maukhati throne gf 
Ttanfliij was formally oBered to Ha^ha by its rnintsters. A 
special meseting was held for the purpose at which the premier, 
while addressing his colleagues said, ‘The desdny of the nation 
is to be fijced today. I propose that Harsha assume the royal 
authority ; let each one give hia opinion on the matter, what¬ 
ever he thinks'. When an agreement was readied upon this 
point, Haisba was offered the crown wUh these words, ‘Reign 
then with glory over the land, conquer the enemies of your 
country, wash out the insults laid on your kingdom*. This 
inddent will show that ministers exercised considerable powers 
and authority in the Maukhari administration, especially when 
ihert was a break in the government and we may W'dl presume 
that ministry' wielded toasideiable influenee under Han’t a 
also. Unfortunately, however, our souren give us no information 
about the ministry of Haisha and its functioning. 

As usual, there was a well organised scCTclaiiat at the capital. 
The Inspector General of the Goverranent Records figures in 
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(lie Bansckhra plate as AiaftakshapafidddJtfita, The iuperior 
dviJ Service was pmbably^ manned by Rumatainaryas:^ Froin 
whose cadre the dismet and secretariat officers and ministeis 
were selected. Xhc centre had its owa Luspectin^ officerii Its 
communications were carried by royal messengers^ who are 
described as du^gkSdhmgas ia the HaT^hacharil. This work refers 
to an officer called he was probably a member 

of the secret service department, which figured so prominently 
in the Mauryan administration. It appears that most of the 
senior officers vfere paid not in cash but by assignments of 
lands, villages and ettiea. ‘Ministers of state and common 
officials/ says Yuan Chwang^ ‘all have their portbn of land 
and are mainiamcd by dries assigned to them" ; government 
servants of the lower grades were paid in cash or land according 
to their work> Hai^ba^s adminIstrariDn thi.is was the forerunner 
of the feudal system that became popular in northern India a 
little later. 

Our original sources supply jnToirnation only about tw”o of 
the departments of the government ; the Forc^ department 
and the Army department j the chief of the former depanmctit 
was known as MaMsjmd^^^rahddkiktiCa and Its inaimbcnt was 
a person named Avanri at the time when the //arjAdrAariY was 
w^ritlen. This office must Iiavc been very busy in the early 
days of Haisha, when he was engaged in incmant warfare* 
The latter presupposed a strong military force. *rbe army 
consisted of the infantry^ the cavalry and elephant and camel 
corpi. According in Yuan Chwang ^Harsha's cavalry wat 
l/}Q^Qoo Strong and the elephant corps consisted of 60,000 eJe- 
phanta\ The latter figure seems to be exaggerated, for even the 
Maury a empire possessed an dephant corps of 9,000 only.. 
The horses for the cavalry were recmiied from Sindh 1 Perria 
and Kamboja. The inlantry must have been several lakhs strong; 
its exact ^strength is not referred to in our recqrds> Ordinary 
loldicfs were called chnU^s and ^Ad^ir, cavalry- officers, 
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brikiiUiifnSfii Riwl inlantry ofEccrs, ba[ddflikTil^u and moAdbalaiiht* 
kriUu. The commandflr^in-chicf was called mahattndpali, 

'Hie kiagdom of Harsha divided into pcovinceSt divi- 
■sionSi diaUicti and sub-divisions. Neither the number of pro¬ 
vinces nor the dedgnations of their governors are knotivn. 
rhe Hvsfmharit probably refers to them in a vague way when 
it refers to the appointments of governoti of people {tokapSiasy 
in different directioas.' Provinces were divided into Bhuktis ; 
ihc Bhultti of Abichebhatra is referred to in the Madhuvan and 
iJansekhra plates ofHarsha and it probably comprUed of modern 
Rohilkhand. In the kingdom of Harsha, as in the Gupta empire, 
tlie Bhukti corresponded to the modern Conunissioner's division. 

BhuktJ was subdivided into Vishayas, which were probably 
of the size of the modem disirict. The Vishayas of Kundadhani 
iind Angadiya were included in the Bhukti of Ahicbchhatra, 
phe Vishayas comprised of a number of PalhaJtaSj which pro- 
Ijably corresponded to the modem Tehsil or Taluka, Whctlter 
any smaller division intervened between the Patlvaka and the 
vUls^p: we do not know. The village government was in the 
charge of a headman called Grnmakshapaialita, who was 
.issisied by a number of clerks designated as Karanikas. The 
village council is not refiared to in our records, hut its non- 
riccurrencc ia probably accidental. 

We get Utde information about the taxation of the period. 
Karsha’s copper ptaics refer to three Uses, ihdgaj AiVaffya and 
btU, The first of these is obviously the land tax paid in kind, 
the sooond refers to taxes paid in cash, whether by the fanners 
or by the merchants. What particular taxes arc referred to by 
the term kaii, it Is diihcult to say. The long-established ferry 
tax was in vogue. Taxes on merchandise varied with its 
weight and measure. The Chinese pilgrim states that the 
taxation was light and forced service was sparingly used. But 
when «te oonriders how Haraha was for a long time engaged 
in witfCarc and, was maintaining a huge army, one is indined 
to doubt the literal truth of the above statement. 
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It appears chat govmiiticfie wai not kcepiog thax 

kind of elaborate register of men and cattle^ wtutli wts main* 
tained by the Manryan administmtion ; for Yuan Chwao^ 
icaia that IkmUio were not rcgisicred- The statement of the 
Chinese pilgrim, *As the goveminciit is genexmi$t offidd nequire^ 
ments are few ,** Evcrybtxiy keeps to his hereditary occupation 
and attends to hij pairicnony* seems to suggest that the goiran^ 
ment of Harsha was following a iahi^ts fairt policy, as compared 
to tlic Maiiryan administrationi 

We may wdJ beheve Yuan Chwang when he ataiei that 
Harsha was just in his administration and punctilicsys in the 
discharge of his dntlcs^^ It appears that the cultural activitiee 
received generous patronage ■ for the Chinese pDgrim states, 
*Or the royal land, there is a fourfold division^ One part is 
for the expenses of the government and state worship, one for 
the endowment of great public servants, one to reward high 
intellectual emiiience and one for acquiring religious merit by 
gifis to various sects"** 

The efficiency of Harsha's government does not compare 
favourably with that of the h^uryao or Gupta administradon* 
Yuan Chwang no doubt states that as the govemmenr was 
honestly adminUtered, the people lived together on good terms 
and that the criminal class was small.* But Uiis appears to be 
a somewhat courtly compliment^ because the Chincie pilgrim 
htmsdr was captured by robbers not ikr from the capital and 
escaped being offered as a sacrifice through an aeddentat 
natural phenomenon ; a sudden black tempest broke at tbenick 
of time, which frightened the robbers. The law against the 
orime was severe ' prisoners received harsh treatment; they were 
not allowed to shave ; they used to have hairy faces and matted 
beards. Punishments were more sanguinary than under the 
Guptas; 'For offences against the social morality and disloyal 
and unfflLal conductj the punishment is to cut off the no»e, or 
an car or a hand or a foot or baribh the offender lo another 
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country or into witdcrn™.*^ Fines were imposed for minor 
cfiTenoes. The severity of the crimuml adminSstration no doubt 
helped to keep down the crime. 

The government of Harsha promoted monit and maceriaZ 
progress of the people, but it appeais that on the whole if 
neither as efGdent as the Gupta admmmratlnn nor as many^ 
sided in lu activities as the Mauryan one. 

SECTION IV 

TTIE R^TRAKU'TA ADM1KI9TRAT1W. 

Aa compared to the Gupta periodj we have RncSTt considerable 
cpigraphica! material to reconstruct the picture of the R ^hun- 
tuU dynasty, which was ruling ov^er the Deccan between c, 
750 to 977 A, D. As the administration had become considerably 
stereotyped by this dtrej we shall refer only to the saiicetfca^ 
turcs of tlte Fa^trakuta govemirent. The reader can get 
its detailed picture from Part U of my w^orlr, Rdjhtr&kiif&f 
<Ertd TJuir pp. 135- 268. 

The king condni^ to be the centre and fountain source 
of aU power in the state. His titles were growing more and tporr 
pompous i in additinn to the imperia] tides like Maharej^dhirilj^j, 
Faranu^Mtf^rkiii etC-» he began to assume certain personal tides 
like DIi^wrihii{ raining good things upon the subjects in toments 
Akdiiw<tfs/ui (raining good objecii when least expected) j Stiuar- 
fi^wtrsh^ (rainifig gold}^ (afvktoriotifi look)^ Ja^oi- 

tuiiga, (lofty peak of the world ), etc. 

The royal court and the machinery of the central adminb- 
tration were permanendy established at the capital p The em¬ 
peror used to attend the court r^Urlyp w^hen he was not absent 
on Some expedition. Pomp and grandeur bebttlng a mighty 
empire chametensed the appointmentSi at the reccptloni ball. 
In the oqurtyard outside^ military captaiiui were on duty with 
thtdr select platoons of infantry, cavalry, and the war do 
phania ; very often elephants and hors^ captured (tom the de¬ 
feated rsemics were exhibited there as a visible proof of the 
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Lmpcriai might. Visitors were admitted only by express petmi- 
BiQO of the Toyat diamberlain; feudatories and ambassadors 
had to wait m the ante^Toom tmtiJ they were ushered m by the 
court ofTtciaTs. The viKtor foimd the emperor seated orv an im- 
podfigthronei wearing a mimber of costly jftwds and omaments. 
There was a bodyguard always in attendance. Dancing 
girls added to the charm of the court; they often gave skilfuL 
performances of music and dances to which the elite of the capital 
were invited. Prominent among thcflc regularly present in the 
court were vassal chiefs* foreign ambassadoTt^ high military 
and civil officers, poets, doctors, astrologers^ merchant-princes, 
and guild representatives. 

Kingship as before was hereditary and the crown usually 
passed to the eldest son^ who used to be formally installed as 
Yuvaraja, when hii training of the type already described 
earlier (p. 85) was over and he had come of age. Usually the 
eldest son was selected as heir apparent* but sometimes^ as tn 
the case of Govinda HI, a younger son was select^i if he was 
found to Ire abler. The fact that Go\mda^a accession was 
challenged by hh elder brother Startibha and Jed to a big ridog, 
would show that the selection of the eldest brother wa3 regarded 
as nnrmaJ. Wc have however some CAMts of younger prhiccs 
like Ohruva and Govinda IV deposing their elder brother 
the lattcT’s succession. 

Yuvaraja usually stayed at the capital and helped lui father 
to carry on the administration. He used to accompany him on 
important miheary expeditions i sometimes he was blmiclf cu- 
trusted with thcrup as was the case with Ceninda II in 770 A. D. 
Other princes used to be appointed to the posts of provincial 
governors, as was the practice also under the Mauryas and 
the Guptas. Under the Rashp^up administration princesses 
are rardy seen occupying govommeot posts. The only known 
instance is that of Chandrahdahbi, a daughter of Amogba-« 
varsha 1, who was administering the Raidiur Doab in 857 A, 
Under the later Chalukyas, the practice of appoindng princesses 
to high government posts became very common^ MaHlUlcvv 
one of the que™ of Some^hrara 1^ AkkideVi* im eWer miter of 
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Jayasiiikhm lit and Lakshn^evl, the chief queen of Viknnia* 
ditya VI ^ were hoiiimg importani adminiivtiauve charges 
Under the Rashtrakutaa, wc gel one instance of a crowned 
qut^n, Silahhat^lka making a land grant without any per* 
missiDn of her husband Dhniva* Probably the onnasioo of 
king'a permission is accidcnial.^ There is no rcaiSaii to be¬ 
lieve that cither StUbhatfanka or any other a'owncd consoit 
was a regnant queen- 

Succession was h^cquendy accompanied by polkicaJ upheaval 
in the RfiahtrakiJla adTruniscration; this seems lo be the 
rea^ti why ettale relatives are usually seen acting as regents 
during miaority and not dowager queen-motbcis. 

The emperor carried on the adiniriistraiion with the help 
of a csoundl of ministers. Our recofds do not supply the bamet 
of the portfolioe of the various ministers, hut lo judge htun the 
oontemporary evidence, it is dear that the ministry must have 
consisted of the prime minister, the foreign minister, the m^ne 
minister, the treasurer, the chief jusrice, the comnumd^-mchidt 
and the Purohita or roynl chaplain. In the modem adminis* 
tradon^ a minister is a member of govemmctit, quite distinci 
from the othcLal who is the head of the department j in ancient 
dmed the two posci were often held by the same person^ Our 
records are silent ahoul the quahficationi of ministers and the 
manner in which they were selected, but we can ufely conclude 
that they must have been chosen for their gencial competence 

proBdency In political and military matters. Mosi oi the 
ministers were utuaily aUo military offioer^^ Some of them, 
tike Daila, the foreign mUiiater of Dbruva,* enjoyed feudatoiy 
statuSp and were also assigned jdpn- There was,, as a rtd^ 
complete confidence between the emperor and his ministers; the 
latter are ofiLen described os the right hand of the former^* 

Rashuaktita records so iar discovered do nut refer to 
any members of a fiupettDr ctvij sercvice like that of the Amfiiyai 
under the Miuryas or the Kumliamiiyas under the Guptai. 
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This absence of reference \s probably aeddentai. Thm b no 
infonnatioft available about the manner Lii which the centra! 
government exercised supervision over the otitlymg dbtricti 
and provinces. But we shall probably be not wrong in aiming 
that there were officers of the ccniml gavcmment under liie 
Rlsh^rakutmLif as there certainly were under the earlier adminss^ 
trationSf who used to go on tours of inspection in the iriteritjr. 
Feudatories and district officers were often qalJed to the capital 
to give eKpiaoation of their conduct- Secret service agents 
were stadoned M over the empire to keep the ceniraJ goi cmment 
informecl of the incendons and acdons of provincial and icrri- 
tonal administrators. 

The Kishirakupi empire consisted partly of vasaa! states 
and partly of direcUy administered areas, [inporiani feudal 
tories like the rulers of Southern Gujarat enjoyed aliOfifft complete 
autonomy i they could wen aUenate villages vnthout the imperial 
sanction^ [hey had also their own sub-feudatories. The laucr 
had very Little independent power and often were called Rajis 
by the merest courtesy* They had to secure higher sanction 
before they could alienate revenues or grant villag^.^ Feuda^ 
tones had to obey the orders of the sovereign and to attend Tiis 
court at periodical intervals to offer assurances of personal lo^ 
yalty and to give tuck explanations as might be required by tbe 
imperial secretariat. They were bound Co pay regular tribute 
and also to nipply att agreed quota of Bghtlng troops. Very 
often they bad also to participate with their forces in the nsth* 
tary campaigns of thdr feuadal lords* They were obliged to 
entertain an imperial resident at their rnurts and used to kcqi 
their own representatives at the impcnal capiml to Watch there 
the trend of events.* Jf they rebelled^ they were subjected to m 
number of indignities after the defeat. They had to suirtmdcr 
their treasurei, elephants^ and horses and somctmics had 10 
engage themselves in menial work at the arbitrary drciatton of 
the canpemr* 

Directly administered areas were divided into Rishfru and 
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VishAyw, roughly corrcspontliiig to tnodom divisions And dis* 
tricis. The number of villages comprised in a Visbaya varied 
horn '1,000, as in the case of Punaka, (the modem Poona), 10 
4,000 as in (he case of Karhataka, modem Karad), The 
Vishayas were subdivided into Bhulctis consisdag of 50 to 70 
villages, and named after the headquarter towns.' The 
Bhuklis were further subdivided into smnUjr groups of tO to 
aovillaijes each.* The village itself was the smallest admin is- 
traiivc uxiitv 

The Rashcrapaii wiis at the head of the admijiistraden of 

the Rashtra, which was usually equal to four or five modern 
districts. He was in charge of both the military and the civil 
administration. He had to maintain peace and order arnf 
a watchful eye on smaller feudatories aod officers: if the latter 
became refractory, they were to be immediately dealt with by 
a puoiuve eapedition.* Naturally the Hariifrapati had a 
sufficient mtlitaiy force under his command and was usually 
himself a military officer. Very often he used to enjoy the 
status and titles of a vassal. HU podiion was similar to that of 
the Uparilcas in the Gupta administration. 

* Like the modem commissioners of divisions the R^p^patis 
were in charge of the Rscal administration and were responsible 
for the prompt cotlection of the land revenue. They had to 
keep careful records of local rights and privileges and to note 
the vitlages whose revenues bad been granted to temples and 
Brihmanas. They could not themsclvo alienate any revenues 
without royal permission. Nor had they the power of appoint^ 
iog district and sub-divisional officeia. 

Vishayapatis or district officers and Bhogapads or ra hfi l 
officers exercised the same functions as Rashtrapatis withio their 
smaller jurisdictions. Some of them also had titles of tmall 
feudatory rulers. 

Appointments to the above posts were usually made cither 
in recognition of administrative ability or as a reward for military 
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temc^. In samt cases the posts became hereditary, c^ieelaUy 
when the ori|iiimL officers had sons who had proved their worth 
on the battlefield or In the secretariat. 

Vtshayapatis and Bhogapads carried on the revenue admlnb* 
tration in toopeiation with hereditary revenue officers called 
Nadgavundas or Deiagrfimakutas, who seem to have discharged 
functions similar to those of the Deshmukhas and Deshpandcs 
under the later Muslim and Maraud administrations. These 
nfTicers were rcniiinerated by the grant of rent-free lartds.^ it 
is interesting to add that hereditary revenue officers for districts 
are so far not known to have figured in any north Indian ancient 
administration. 

The \iLlage administration was carried on by the village 
headman and the village accountant, whose posts were usually 
hereditary. The headman was responsibk for preserving law 
and order in the village and used to have a local militia at his 
dbposal to assist hkn iti carrying out his duties. The peace qf 
the villages was disturbed not so much by thieves and dacoits 
05 by the rebellions of feudatoriea and the rivakiea of adjacent 
villages. Headmen had to discharge the dudes of mUitary 
captains on such occasions and had often to lay down thetr 
liveSp while defending the hearths and homes of fellow villagers. 
They were also responsibk for the collection of the village 
revenues and their payment into the royal treasury and granaries. 
They were remunerated by rent-free lands and the assignment 
of some petty taxes paid in kind. The village accountants worked 
as their osistants.’ 

How far the popular voice influenced the adxiunbtratifm 
Li a question naturally uppermost in the mtnd of the modera 
reader. As far aJ the administration of the villages and tnvmi 
was concerned, the popular element was fairly effective. Each 
village in Karnataka and Maharashti» had a popular council 
on which every adtdt householder was represented. There 
were no formal elections held aa in the Tamil ccyijiitry» but the 

I* pp. 17^^79 
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ddm of the vilta^cs ^Qrajita-Diahajanas or GrimB-inahAtt&fu) 
uectl iDfoimaJly to appoint Jub-committKS to manage local 
schools, tanks, temples and roads. They vrould also receive 
trust properties and administer them atxording to the 
cofldidotu laid down by the donors. These sob-cominltteo 
worked in close oo-operadon with the village headman and 
received a fair percentage of the village revenue for financing 
the various public welfere schemes. Civil suits were also de¬ 
cided hy the village council and i ts decisums were enforced by 

goveiiijneijt. Towns had similar popular councils dischar* 
ging stmilar functions.^ 

Rashtrakiita records refer on tare occadons to Vishaya- 
mahattaru (elders of the district) and R^framahattaras 
(ciders of the province), tuggesting the existence of popular 
bodies at the district and provincia] headquarters, dUchargii^ 
functions probably similar to those of the councils of village 
eldera (Cra^-mahattarasj in villages. Wc have, however, 
no direct evidence to show that the elders td'thc district or the 
province had actually a cou ncil of their own, regularly meeting 
at intervals and discharging important administrative functions. 
It may be that the absence of a reference to the council of 
Rashpramahatiaras and Vishyamahattaras in our records is 
accidental and that the district non-ofScial councilf functioned 
under the Rashirakiitas in the Deccan, as they did under the 
CiupUfl iti Bengal* 

A popular assembly or parliament at the Riihfraknia capi* 
ifllis nowhere referred to, and probably no such body existed. 
In fonner days when ooRimunicatioiu were difficult, the regu¬ 
lar meeting of a popular assembly at a distant capital was not 
easy to arrange. In the Rashp^altufa administration, the popular 
voice could not make itself effectively felt in the central but only 
ill the village administration. We must, however, remember 
in thii conneetioD that the village ooundls of this period discharged 

of the functions of the provinctal and central governments 
of modem times ; the popular element could clfectivety control 

tbeadministrationby having a decisive voice in these local bodies. 

pp. HCIO-I 
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A few word« we rteesuary about tbc military forcct of the 
Rishtraln 4 BJ. The ciDpefor» cherished conMant ambidoni 
oteod thdr terrltorira and were aJwayt trying to translate tbc« 
into reality ; therefore the Kwhtraku^a mUitary machine was 
both powerful and cfitcicnt. The adminlstradoa always maintain 
ned a large armVi but unfortunately we have no data to cnl^hten 
us on the eiact strength of its m&nlrjv cavalry and etcphani 
corps. We may however well presume that the Rishuakuta 
army could not have been less than half a nulHon strong, as was 
the case with the army of flarsha. A considerable portlom 
of the army was concentrated at the capitals But there used to 
be also an army of the South, usually under the Banavasi viceroyp 
and an army of the North, probably commanded by a prince of 
the blood royal. The standing armies were maintained for the 
protection of the empire from catemal enrimes ; they used also 
fo carry out aggorssivc expeditions when these had been decided 
on by the central government. The army was famous for its 
Infan^ diviiionSp though cavalry also played an important 
part. Some battalions consisted of men from militwy castea, 
the soLdlen of which followed thek profession as a matter of 
heredity; ±eieusi£ally enjoyed the reputation of crack divisioiB. 
Some battalions were supplied by feudatories and provincial 
governors. These used to be summoried when an important 
military venture had to be undertaken., Troops of the military 
castes received professiortal training in their villages before they 
joined the ctalouri ; others were trained and led by adventurous 
mercenaries or who were paid directly by the govem- 

raeot for their work in this connection. The commissariat was 
organised with the help and cooperation of wealthy merchanis. 
The army consisted of persons from all castes ; even Br^hmanas 
and Jains were repreented on it. It Ia rather surprising to find 
that many of the famous Rkshuakum generals like fiahkeya^ 
Srivijaya^ Mamsimha, etc, were Jains by neligiotifl persuasion. 
They probably fdt that the dcKrtrinc of Ahlmsi in its extrenne 
form was intended in practice for recluKS and not for ordinary 
laymeiL 

Let us now enquire what were the maixi sources of revenue 
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m the Riihjrat«,a empire. The fimmeta! ram™ comisted 
of tnbutc from frudaioiia. income fmm goverfiment pro- 
peiriio, and the proceeds of taxation. Of these the fimt has 
been refenxd to already. Under the second category «tme the 

income from mines, forests and waste lands, the ownership 
of whid, was claimed by the state. The ownership of arable 
howrver, w^s vtainl in privait! Uidmduals and 
Tht stat^ could cQuftscaic them only if the revenue demand 
had not btarn compllrd with. 

The taxation structure under the ftashtratu^as was more 
or less similar to that in northern India. Land-tax. varioush 
called as Udrahga or Bhogakars, was the sheet anchor of the 
gov'^emment finance. Its incidence htm about 35% and it used 
to be generally collected in kind in two or three mstalmenis. 
Laiids given as grants to Brabmanas and templa woe taxed at 
a lower rate. Remissions in lard tax were granted in the case of 
calamitirt like famines. Petty (ajt« in kind woe collected 
on fmts, vegetables, etc.; they woe called Bhogaltam and wor 
usually as^ned to local officials as part of their pay . 

Octrm and ejsdse duties woe levied on a numher of ardele*; 
these were collected sometimes in cash. Villagos had also to 
arrange for the free boarding, lodging and transport of the 
inspecting and investigating officen. 

SECTION V. 

North Indian Adraiiiutntioii in the 
post-Harsha period' 

We get ample epigraphical and litrraiy' evidener to recons¬ 
truct the picture of the administration from c. ^ to laoo A. D. 
Northern India was divided into a number of dynastia during 
the g^rcr pari of this period, and we shall give here a compo. 
Site picture based upon the evidence supplied by their records 
^d by enntemporary works on polity. This would give an 
insight into the nature of the general admintstration of the period, 
although the whole ofit may not he true of any particular dynasty, 

W i*y d«gl«rr. 
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Kmgfthjp kad now 1 >ecoE£i£ hcrcditaiy; we have shown 
already how the theory of king's dcctiDn ii ridiculed by Kalhana^ 
ihc ICaihroir historian{p.84). Crown prince was probably selected 
formally even in the earlier periods^ but epigraphical records 
of this period refer more frequently id his sdecdon. Thus we 
find thaE GaJmdawala records expressly refer to the sdeetton of 
Madanapila^ Govindachandra and Asphotachandra as crown 
princes by thdr fathera. The same waa the case with lYtbnjvBJia« 
pala and Rajyapala of the P^a dynasty and several rulers of 
other housca. A younger Imther or a nephew was sdecied as 
crown prince in the absence of a son. Women rarely became 
queens. SugandhA of Kashmir and Tribuvanamahadevi, 
Dandamahadevi and Dharmamahidevi of the Kara dynasty 
of Orissa were really regents and not quccju. Diddi of Kadimir 
was a real queen and ruled over the laud effectively for 22 years. 
But this woman of extraordinary ability and energy had to a wi^i 
for a number of years after her husband'^s death and work for the 
removal of three kings before she could get the coveted throne. 

The theory of the divtulty of the king was becoming more 
widely acceptable; kings were now often conceived as incarna¬ 
tions of God. King Lantigadeva in Rajputana is known to have 
built a temple for bb own imaged 

Coronation ritual of this period was more Pauranic than 
Vcdic; a number of Vedic Mantras were redted, as wc gather 
from the Rajadhaima of the Kfii)^dUtlpataru, but they were not 
connected with any details of corouadon. Owing to the ascen¬ 
dancy of astrology great interest was attached to the selection of a 
proper auspictoui day. King's body was rubbed with earth 
broi^ht Irom a number of places; right hand, for instance, 
by the dust dug by an dq^hant^ and the left hand by the sand 
adhering to the horns of a bull. This procedure had an obvious 
symbolical clement. The king was then given a bath by people 
of all four (^stes with water fetched from aevreral holy riven. 
A number of £antb or pmpldatory rites were performed like 
Aindri-iAntI, Grahaianil and Vinayakaiantl to ward off evil 
influence. Then followed worship of Qaneaha, Brahma, Siva and 
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Visbnu. The king Vr'as tben i€mt«l on a. thitsne covered with 
tiger'j akin with limbrella-beaFcrs SLud chanri-beArcii by his side. 
He then gave audienee to his subjects and then the oorDoadwi 
ptneesflion started. Thcn't was jail delivery also. 

In ihii descripdon we miss any lefcrencc to any oathp The 
ooronatioti ceremony bad now hardly any constitutional signir 
lance. Records of this period refer to the ooronatiDn of the crown 
prince also. G^LadawaU prince jayaebandra is expressly des¬ 
cribed a$ Tmtmqfdfyishikt^ in one record (£. 1 . IV\ itS)- 

The growing influence of religion manifests itself also 
in another direction. Owing to the greater hold of the theory 
of Saumyfisa some kings are seen abdicatiiig their throne in their 
old age. Stich was the case with Vigtahapaia I* father of 
Narayanapata of the I^Ia dynastyj king Jayavarman of the Chan- 
dcIJa dynastyi Bhalladstya and Jhota of the Pradhira dynastVt 
Ihirlabhamja of Chaulukya dynasty and Anma of Varman 
dynasty of Kanauj. Religious suicide was reoommeneded by 
some SmyitJ^ in extreme old age; Jainbm aho permitted tt under 
its saHikhimStfraija vow* Chedi kiug G^geyadeva and the 
Ghandella ruler Dhahga are kno-wn to have drowned themselves 
til the TrivenI at Allahabad- 

Records of our period show that queens normally took 
no part in the administradonf They arc sometimes seen makir^ 
land-grants^ but usually they did bo with the permission of their 
husbands the ruJing bdmrs. Thus when queen NayanaketidevI of 
Goviadachandra wanted to make the grant of a village tothe 
royal priest, she had to get the sanction of her husband^ 

Crown princes were playing important part in the admini#- 
tration; they could often make a land grant themselves." 
Sometimes our reODriis refer to the rule both of the king And 
the crown prince; thus the Sevadi inscription refers both to 
Msiharajidhiraja Aivaraja and Yutaiaja Katukardja.^ Younger 
princes often acted as governors. 

The ministry continued to be an irnportant limb of admlnb- 
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tradon during tmr period. In Chap. VI 11 (p. 106 ) have 
given a nuniber of instances showing how mimstera were highly 
respected hy the kings and how they would oflcn control hii 
arbitrary atdons. MinisteTa would often sacrifice their lives to 
save that of their king. We have* however^ equally nutnermis 
instances of kings disregarding the advice of their nunLsters. 
Mahipila of Bengal spumed the advice of his ministers and was 
ruined. Kings' love aflairs often disgusted their ministers^ 
but they could do nothing even when the sweethcaru of the 
rulers belonged to die untouchable classes. Whether ministry 
had become more impotent in our period^ tt ia difficuk to say^ 
because we have instances of cither type. The roles of the king 
and the minister varied with the personal ability and tempera* 
ment of either party« 

The qualifications of mtniifcrrs were the same as those in 
the earlier periods. Qualides prescribed for ministers in our 
epigraphs are similar to those laid down by Kau^ya, Manu or 
Kamandaka. Very often ministry was hereditary In one family;w^e 
have quoted one cample in the Chandclb dynasty on p. 179; 
another instance fh>m the Fala dynasty may be given here. 
From Badal praioitt we learn that Garga and his four descendants^ 
parbhapani^ Somesivara^^ Kedam Misra and Gaurava Misra 
were ministers of Dharmapala and his three successors. Ministry^ 
was probably hereditary in several families in other dynasties also. 
About the working of the ministry during this period^i we may 
refer the reader pp. 176-7. 

Epigraphs of our period refer to a number of new official 
designations like Khola, Hiranyasamudayika, etc.; the precise 
meaning of these expressions is not yet dear. Similarly we come 
across some new territorial dlvidons smaller than a Vkhaya 
tike Mthi, Vfittip Choturiki, Patiala^ etc., but their preebe 
extent is still samewhai imcextain. The last mentioned division 
Patiala seems to have carrefponded with a Taiuka oar Tehsil of 
the modem period. 

Tlie w'orking of the secretariat was similar to what it was 
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io the last period- As compared to the earlier a^Cp copper pbte 
grants become much more niimcrous in our periotL When the 
letters of the old plate became blurred^ new ones were issued 
{E. L , XIX. 15}* Sometimes grotita were forged and then thiy 
were pronouticeti as IVauds by fhe secretarial officers. In one 
cascp however, recorded in the Tarachandi mscripdon {E. Z, 
XrV* we End an officer of the Gaha 4 awata king himself 
iKuing an unauthorised chaner to some BrlhmaTias after receiv- 
some bribe from them; Government officer JapUa investi¬ 
gated into the case and pronounced It to be fraudulent. 

Growth of feudalism was a marked feature during this 
period. Kings used to assign fieEa liberally to their rebtives 
and offieers, as was done by king Avantivannaa of Kashmir^* 
The Paramaras, the Chaulukyas and the Chahamanas also 
encouraged the feudal s^'Siem by making UbemJ land and village 
grants to their relations and ofEctrs.* Ghihamina Pfithvirajap 
Kalachuri Karna* and Chaultikya Kumirapala had 15O1 136 
and 7:* Samantas or feudorics under them.* Kings thus became 
direct rulers over their feudatories and not over their subject 
These feudatories, even when small, had their own e<jurts and 
lecrctarials. 

Wc come across instances of a feudatory of 84 villages 
having his own court and foreign miojater.* These rapidly 
increasing courts had to be ntaintaincd by the common cultt- 
valor, whose burden naturally became heavier* 

When KLumirapala prohiluted slaughter of animaU on 
certain days, the feudatories imposed different scales of fines. 
One feudatory imposed a fine of four Drammaa; another pres^ 
cribed a hue of five Drammas on ordinary persons and of one 
Dramma only on members of royal femiUcs,* The imptssition 

j. ftirsq ffT qifinT: fwr i 

a* Th»s were known at Sejii in RAjuthxn, 
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ofcliH^rcnt Ones on diflerent persons by diHerent fcudAtorics 
show that feudalism bad become a law unto itself and a source 
of oppression to the popuJatiou. 

Apart from the Samantas, royal relations like the queens, 
princes, and junior princes also received Icudal ^anis, 
known as Kajakiyabhoga under the GiibadavalaJ and Grasa- 
bhumi under the ChaliamSiias. Usually they had no ftiU 
proprietary rights over these assignments. The extent of these 
aaigntnents varied with the resources of the kingdom. We find 
the Chaham^a pnnee Xirtipala enjoying twelve villages as liis 
fief.* Princes Inkhanapala and Abhayaplla were together 
enjoying only one village in A. D.* 

The abnormal growth in the number of the fctidalorics 
was a source of oppression, as far as the ordinary man was eon- 
ccTued. He had now a large number of superiora to deal with, 
each of whom was amdous to grow richer at the cost of the former. 

We get greater information about the constitution and 
administration of the army during this period. The army was 
far from being an integrated force. It consisted partly of imperial, 
panly of feudatory and partly of hereditary forces. Some 
brought their own weapons, while others used the weapons 
supplied fay the Govmunent. Some sections brought their own 
officers, others were supplied officers by the government. 

Mercenary forces were common; one epigraph describes the Pala 

forces as consisting ofMalava, Khaia, Laia and Karjnaia soldiens. 

In a wcli-txaincd army officers were appointed over ten, hun¬ 
dred, a thousand and ten thousand Soldiers, known as Gaulmika* 
Satanikas, Sahasranikas and .^yutikas. Regular drill was taken 
and hdf-trained soldiers were paid less. The army had its office 
estabUshment, which kept account of the weapons, provisions, 
^ancs, etc. Such well-trained and well-officercd forces formed 
howev^ only a small section of the total army. Great attention 
was pai to the construction and proper equipment of thcdlffier- 
ent types of forts. 

y 

I. fi-./. ix,6e 
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Wc need not devote mote spate to other aspects of the 
adminisinition, Ijetause the>- were more nr less the same as In tlic 
age of Harshavardhana. 

SECTION VI 

Sontli Indian Administration' 

We propose to mm ey here the general features of the ad* 
ministration of Soutli Indian kingdoms like the Chola, Kcraia, 
PSndya, PaJlava, Chalukya. Hoysala, and Vijayanagar. Neither 
the litcjnry nor tlic cpigraphieal data arc ample except for the 
treatment of the Local Government, which we have already 
dealt with m Chap. ^I* 

The position of the kii^ and the conceptions about hts 
duucs and responsibilities in South India were similar to tliose 
in North India already described in Chap. V. 

The Council of Ministers was as constant a feature of the 
sooth Indian administration as that of the north Indian one- 
The tiurat of the Sangam age points out :— 

The king with none to censure him 
Bereft of safeguards all. 

Though none his ruin work, 

Shall surely mined fell- 

We have frequent rdcrence to Amatyas in llie Satavahena 
records and also in the Pallava ones {EJ-f VIU- 218). There 
b no doubt that in some cases these were district oIEtm. 
but in others they were the advisera or minislcts of ihe king. 
Tlie Kadamhas of Banavasi had a coundl of ministers which 
was cunsulted when the king made land grants Q.B. B.R.A. S. 

lX.«75,a84). Tlie PaUava king Nandivarman had a minbtenaJ 

I eouocU which has been referred to b the Vaikimtba Pcniroal 
I Lrocripiion ( 5 ././. IV. 135) One Kalidasa was a minber of 
war of the Chalukya king JagadrJEamalla. Eastern Chalukya 
records also refer to Mantrins and Pradhanas. 1 he oIBcibI 
advisers of high status that arc referred to in the Sitappadiketom 

i. For aileUikd serainu, ice Di T. V. MdislinBun, 

MailfL Uclvcfjiiy, 1953. 
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and the Manimikahit often iS in niunbcr^ were probably of the 
mmistcrial statuSi 

We rarely get information about the portfolioea of the 
diflerent mioistcT^j or the way in which the coundl of minkten 
transacted its day-ti>day business. PradhAnas^ MantrinSi 
Saehivaa, FurohiCasazad Senipads are soiiil- ministers! that 
are ofken referred to. Their names suggest tlidr functions. Some 
ministers used to have the charge of several poTtfalitx:? in the 
south as in the north ; the Prime Minister was very frcqueiilly 
the Foreign Minister or the War Minister. Thus under 
Hoysal ting Narasiihha* Lokaxnaya was the Prime Minister as 
well as the War Mlnisierp 

The quaMc&tions laid down for the mimsters in works 
like the Karat or are similar to those recommend¬ 

ed by North Indian writers. The 1 alter work recommends 
that the king should be always watchful of the actions of his 
ministers with the help of his spies, lest they should bunch 
upon unnecessary and unprofitable works. It is quite po^ble 
that this precaution may have been taken in several adminko^- 
tions. 

The cScctivcntas of the advice of ministers largely depended 
OR the character of the king and their own reputation, Krishi]ia- 
dcvaiaya was a powerful ruler with a forceful personality - 
we ^nd him deebring war against Hijapiir mspite of the oppod^ 
tion of his ministers. £ut in one of his soliloquies we And the 
same kUag saying, ‘I am situng upon the throne but the wholq 
world is ruled by ministers ; who listens to fiiy words 

Reference has already been made to some aspects of the 
working of the secretariat under the Cholas [Chap. IX, p, 189) 
We do not get any information about this institution during the 
earlier pciiod. The graphic description of the Vijayanagar 
secTctariat by Abdur Razzak may give us some Airther idea about 
the secretariat. *On the right liand of the palace there is Lhc 
Diwankhana or ministers' office, which Is cxtrtmely large and 
consists of a forty pillared hall, and in its front runs a gallery 
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higher than the stature of a mao, thirty yards long and six yards 
broad, where the rccrods are kept and scribes seated * We 
may well presume tltai in the secretarial of the PaJJavas and the 
Cholas also there were similar arrftngcfncnts though perhaps 
DO a smaller scale. 

There were officers to take dow n the oral orders of the king 
and the decisions of the kmg-Ld-counciJ respectively known as 
Tiruvakkelvt and Tcunuiandira Olai* One section of the 
secretarial used to issue the orders of the central government 
and another used to reply to the enquiries mode by local office rs. 
There was also a board of inspeclnrs to tour the kingdom, the 
members of which WTre knowu as Kamamii. I'he centre aho 
periodicaliy took the work of land survey, which was done very' 

] meticulously* An inscriplion in the Biihadiivara ftinple reveals 
I how a piece of land as stnal! as 53,438,800,000 th part of a Veli 
I was measured and assessed to rcv'cnue TI. 63). 

Let us now consider the admijiistraiive divisions* In the 
curly period the kingdoms of the soulli were usually small; but 
what may be called the provincial adniinistration was not 
developed even in the Satavlhana empirr^ whose mscriptiotis^ 
refer only to Ahams or districts. The Rathikas, theMaharathikas, 
the Bhojakas and the Mahabhujakas in the Satavahana empire 
were not provincial governors but feudHtorics. EVovinciul 
administradon had not developed under the Pa I lavas, the 
. Kadambas and the Gahgas, whose kingdoms were small, ITie 
I- Mardatasundcr theChoLas ua4ially conriated of about two or 
' three modem districts; their number was nine when the Chela 
^ power was at its zenith. But from their extent and dmiensious 
the Mandaias appear to be more like Cbnuntssionera' Divisiotu 
than like proiiitncLal admintsl rations. 

The Mandalas were usually divided into Vulaimdus and the 
latter Into Nadus, which wci-c also known as Kurrams and Kotumu- 
Bciwecn the Nadu and die village was the dxvirion knosvn as 
Melagram, theoretically consisting of 50 villages. Epigraphs, 
however, refer to Sthalas consisting of 53,26, 14 or it villager*. 
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In aorthfm India also ihere were simiUr dU^ions conwtiiig 
of vary^mg number of villages {anU^ p. ^i S). 

The govemoo of ihe MandaLis wfere somedmes to^aI 
princejj sometimes senior officers and sometimes also defeated 
kings, who had promised lo become loyal and w^erc kept under 
strict contiol. Mandsl^ govemDr!i had their own amiic$ and 
courts. In the course of time, their posts tended to become 
hereditary and then they could not be distinguished from fendatoiy 
governors. Each of thrm had to entertain an impeiHai repro* 
sentativr at his court, w^ho acted Hkc the Krsldent or thcPoliticAl 
Agent under the British rule. He saw to it that tlic feudal chief 
entenained no irea^onous ambkions and sent military contin^ 
gents to help the emperor in his military undertaldogs. In 
order to keep himself in touch with the events and trends at 
the imperial capital, the feudatory governor aboused to k^^p 
hb own representative in the court of the emperor* He wai 
m^uired to be personally present to offer his greetings, prcseuti 
and loyalty on the occasions like ihe coronation, marriage or the 
birth of a son or a daughter. 

Village councils were a special feature of the south Indian 
administTation. Their early hktory is, howwerj shrouded in 
obacurity. Some early Palbva inscriptions show that viltlaga 
were organised under the leadership of the village leader caQed 
Gramakeya or Mutaka, to wham the royal orders were usually 
addressed* The village government was transacted at the 
village Manrani, which was an open place under die shade of a 
large tree. Popular courts were held here and matters of 
common interest discussed. Early inscriptions, however^ hardly 
give any information about the village Sabba or council. 

We begin to get detailed information about the village 
councils and their constitutions and ffmctlons only after the 9di 
century A*D, They w^ere called Sabhis^ when the viilagu 
were mostly inhabited ty Bfihmarias and Uts, when they con¬ 
tained a very large section of non-Brah min papuJatiom The full 
infomi ation about these two types of village councils has been 
already given by uj in Chap. XI, pp* 231-5. 

Th e king was the Ibuntain source of justice tn the south 
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aj m the noiiJi. Some kin^ like ManuajtLkan-t^ Chola used to 
hang the bell of justice at the pakce door^ which couM he nmg 
by any aggrived party who wanted jttstice from the ting himself. 
The kiog was assisted by the Chief j iistiecT w'ho also held his conn 
in the capitaL Pnjvincml governors deputised for the ting in 
the provinces and so naturally held their own courts of justice. 
Popular courts also coexisted with the royal courts throughout 
the ancient perifid. In the Sangam age they^ were known ai 
Manrams, Avals and Avalkkufams. They continued uodrr 
Vijayanagar also* Their conxliiution and functions have been 
already dcicribed in Chap, Xll^ pp* 350-5, 

I Taxation in south India did not differ very much from that in 
I Nortli India. The land tax was the principal fourcc of ret^enue ' 
^ it varied from S5 percent (on dry- crops} to 50 percent (on avcI 
crops under tank^]. Village Sabh^ or Un were responsible for 
its collection in majority of cases. They could grant exempdons 
under suitable circiimstanccs to individual land tioldei^ ; m 
such cases their share of tax was distributed over other holden. 
Village Sabh^ would also grant perpetual exenipdon from the 
land tax on receiving the capitalised talue of the tax due. 
Members of die Sabha were personally responsible for the tax 
CGlIcction; in case of default the officers of the rcnlral 
government v^auld make them stand in water or under the 
burning sun a punishtnent. 

'* South Indian inscriptions sliow' that there were taxes impend 

upon the smiths^ goldsmiths^ shepherds^ fishermen 1 weavers, 

I toddy-drawers, etc. Smrlti writers have recommended that tlie 
artisans should be made to work free for ihr state once or twice 
a month; in laier times this liability seems to have been 
converted mto a regaular tax in south India. 

Octroi dultiei were collected at market places^ ghats, rest 
houses and city gates. 

As in the northj there was a tendency to inerrase the de¬ 
mands oflhe state towards the end of the ancient period. There 
15 a ease on record showing how in the reign nfRajar^ja a wonu&n 
committed suicide because an ordeal was imposed upon her in 
connecdonmth an unjust tax (SrLKIt.^ ifoy^para 4a). \^llages 
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and their Sabh.!^ however used to oj-gantse a united opposition 
ti> unjust dcDiands and were often ^ucocssfuL Under 
Rajaraja III the assrinbUrs of five adjoining Kk 4 i^ resolved 
to authorise the people iu pay only those taxes that wi-rr 
l^*dmatdy due (X/.A, VU Nos. 48,50 and 58). In the reign 
of Kulottuhga I people decided that the govcrwmefii^s share 
wai one fif^h of the dry crop and one chixd of tlit wet crop under 
the tanh C. X, Mb. 49 a)* Another record says^ ^Because 
wc were uiyusdy taxed ^ we were about to run away^ ThcB’ 
wc realised that because the whole country was not uniterd in 
a bodyj we were unjustly dealt with. Hereajier wc shall 
pay w'hat is jtwt and in accordance with the yield of the crop 
(J,/.£Xp t^iB,para 68). If the Government did not yield, the 
people used to tlixcaten to tnigrate in a body and even a mighty 
monarch like Krishnadevaraya used to be perturbed by such 
a posaibility. In hii AirnktamHiyada^ he says, "Ihat king is never 
prosperotis who has an ofliccr who does not call back the 
subjects who leave the state on account of suffering (IV. 237)- 

Tlie available evid ence thus shows that tiic taxation had a 
definitr tendency to be oppressive from 900 A.D. and that 
people could save themselvca only by organising a sy'Stematic 
and united opposition. Whether the Kovemment would succeed 
in realising its oppressive demand or whether |>cople w^ould 
succeed in resisting it depended largely upon their relative 
strength* 

We should however also note that llicre pj-c cases on recortl 
of tbc Govcituoe[it granting relief in order lo eujible the lenanti 
to overcome naluniJ calamities like floods, famines, pestilences, 
etc. When in (401? A. D. the Kaveri overflowed its banki and 
deposited heavy amount of sUt, farmers wttt unable to carry 
OB the cultivation and had to al>ajidon tl^earca as uncul livable. 
Goveminent^ however^ soon took steps to rehaliUitaie the agri¬ 
culturists by granting them various types nf concc^ions in the 
rate and colleciioii of land taxes No fla*} of 1923;,. If 

a village suflered by plunder or civil war^ a concession in the 
land lax was usually granted for a specific period. 

Unforluiiatcly we liave no sufficient statistical data tosh™ 
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whether the of oppressive taxatJoD were more numerous 
tlian those of otmecssions to mitigate calamities* 

The items of expenditure in the south Indian admiiustrmtton 
were similar to those in the north Indian one. Tlic royal court 
t ook a lion'a sharc^ Administrative posts were tending to becom c 
heteduary and w^crc often paid by land or village assjgnmenls; 
ID the cash expenditure on cilHJ list did not appear to be very 
hcav>\ Wars between the different states w-^cre very frequent 
and so the expenditure on the army was considerabk. It ytbs hdd 
that *the money winch h utilised In buying elephants and horsci^ 
in feeding ihenip, in maintaining soldiers, in the vrorship gf gods 
isnd Brahmanas and in king's own enjoyment could never be 
called an expenditure^ {Amukiamai^day IV. a6s). Tlic Choias 
and the Pancjyas were mnritime powens aUo and used to maintain 
a fairly strong navy* ll is therefore very likely that the army and 
the navy together must have consumed about 50% of the stale 
revenues, as is pcrmiiied by the StikTmUi^ A number of Chok 
records show that the temples, like the Rajaraja shrine at Tanjorei 
enjoyed a numljcr of granix made to them by the Government* 
There were a large number of temple colleges in the Souths 
where students were not only taught Free but w^ere also given 
stipends for a number of years. Chairs or were 

also maintained at a number of temples. The huge tetnplui 
which area legitimate source of pride to South India^ must also 
have meant a heavy demand on the public rxdiequrr. 
South Indian adtninis I rations must have allotted quite 
srzeahle sums to gods^ temples^ Brahmanas, educaticpn atid 
charily, IF the Vedic scholarship of South India is a source of 
ctivy 10 North India or the s€3-cal!ed Aryavarta^ the credit must 
Iwr laigcly given to the Sourth Indian states, which fostered 
\"edic ifcholarshrp and Sanskrit studies with admirable solidtudcp 
As in the norths South India also used to set apart about ^5 
percent of the ajiua! revenue tn meet unexpected demands or 
cabmitJ^H This formed the so-called secret treasury, which was 
nonnaHy not to be opened or touched. 


CH-\FrER XVII 
A GENERAL ESTIMATE 


\Vr havt^ now fmiabed our survey of tlie Ancieot Indian 
Polity. We have studied its different features and sun^yed the 
administrative systems under the diBcreni dynasties. Wc Bhall 
now proceed lo form a generaJ estimate about the merits and 
limitations ofiiic Andeiii Indian Polity. While doing so. we 
shall take an impartia! atandpoint* We should not however 
forget that andcnl thought and mstUutiops caniiQi be judged by 
standards then not kniiwn anyvi^hcre. We shall have to make 
due allowance for the circuznstances and surroundings in whicJi 
the ancient Indian polity and thought were developed and then 
foim our estimate about them. W^c shall also discuss the lessons 
taught by our gencraJ. surv^ey and ct^timate; the study of the post 
iKXomes more useful and interesting^ if it can be made to hear 
on some of the problems of tlie present as well^ 

Several types of states like republics, oligarchies, diarchiel 
and monardiies were prevailing in India in ancient times, 
hut eventually monarchy became the order of the day. This 
phenomenon was not peculiar to an dent India; It repeated itself 
in ancient Europe also where we find the repubhes in Greece 
and Italy bdng gradually supplanted by monarchies and cmpirefi. 
Reptfssciiiaijve government was not knowti both to the ancient 
East and West, and so republics could funciion only when the 
slate was small and frequent meetings of its nAssembly consisting 
practically of all die senior nienibcrs of its privileged order were 
possible. As in die ancient republics of Greece and Italy, 
political power was vested not in tbe whole population, but in 
the members of a small privileged order, mostly consisting of 
Kshatriyas and perhaps of the Brahmaiias also in a few caM. 
The Hindu polity worked In a society that had accepted the 
principle ofthe caste system, which laid down that government 
was primarily the ftirtcdon and duty of the Kshatriyas^ assisted 
to jomc C3Klcnt by the Br^mauas. Franchise in the ancient 
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Indian republics oDiild^ therefore, not be esc tended to the whole 
popubtinn, Tn the modem age, which does noi belin'e in the 
predetermination of one's fitnetlDns by birth, if will naturally 
have to be extended to all. The constitution of republican 
India has already done so. 

Democracy ij the order of the day at present and have 
already established a full fledged republic in India in 195!* 
It wiU bcp therefore, necessary lo undemand the causes dial 
ied to the disappearance of the republics In ancient India. 
Generally speaking republics could function successfully in 
ancient India in small statrs^. They also presupposed a kind 
of tribal unit>' in the governing ela^; republics failed to de¬ 
velop into a purely lerHtoHal state of large dirneruaons. lii^ 
toners are Annihilated now; die principle of representative 
government has l>een discovered and is in universal practice^ 
Tribal stage has passed away long ago and "wr have now* 
developed a national consdousntss. Tlierr is therefore no 
reason why India should not function aud flourish as a large 
republic in the modern age. 

Growing vent^ration for a hereditary ruler fostered by the 
principle of the divinity of king was also partly rcsponsihlc for 
the disappearance of the ancient repubho!* When presideniE, 
generals and members of the executive council became herediiaty 
in republics^ their polity could not be much difleTeutJaird frem 
*** narchy. Divinity of king li nCFW' a dead doenrine and "wc 
nerd not apprehend that it will prejudice the development 
of the republican spirit or insiitulions in the modem times- 
It is interesting to note that soRir fneiubets of the old feudal 
order are taking part in the working ftT the new democracy ait 
members of the Parlinment, miuiitcir or deputy mintsrers. 

A i^dy of ancient Indian history and polity shows that 
Our republics flourished as Jong os there was harmony and cotn^ 
eord among the members of their Assnublies. There 
howevcTp a tendency'among them to quarrel- Jn some republics 
every member of the Assembly was given the title of raja ; 
often he was not inclined to aectpi the leadeTship of a fell w 
member becaw^ it presupposed hi$ own infcriorityH Neigh- 
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bouring kings used to send spies to foment qunrfels and dissen- 
dons among tlic mcitibeis of iKe republican bodies. Groups 
and parties were often formed in Ujc republican Assemblies 
and they spent their time and energy in bringing each other^s 
downfall and intidentally paving die tvay of an outside con¬ 
queror. Many of the ancient Indian republics were destroyed 
by the neighbouring kings and emperors by encouraging feuds 
and dissensions among the members of their Assemblies. The 
party defeated in the Assembly would often seek outside help and 
thus sea) the min of the state. Modem India, which seeks to 
develop repuhlican traditions and institutions, may well carve 
on the gate of its Parliament House the prophesy of the Buddha 
about the lachchhavi republic. The republic of the Lichdihavis, 
said the Buddha, would proqser as long as the member# of their 
Assembly met frequently, showed reverence to age, experience 
and ability, transacted the state business in concord and harmony 
and did not develop selfish parties engaged in tmending wratig- 
Rng for their narrow and sd&h ends. 

In the ctnirse of time, monarchy became the order of the 
day owing to thr causes already explained. It cannot be de¬ 
nied that our political wiitcnt placed the highest pustible ideals 
before the kingly order; they can be hardly improved even 
in modem tunes. The king was to be Mritacrata, pledged 
to maintain and defend law, order, justice and momltty: lie was 
not above the law, but subject to its jurisdiction. He was to be 
sbmethuig even more than a trustee for his subjects; a (nisteehas 
merely to abstain from taking any undue advantage of bis posi- 
don, while promoting the interest of the trust; the king, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient Indian ideals, has to sacrifice his owti per¬ 
sonal comforts and interests in order to secure the prosperity of 
the kingdom. Divinity was conceded not to the perjon Init to the 
of the king. The theory that a king can do no wrong and 
is accountable to none but God was almost unknown to ancient 
India. Attention of the king was poinicdly drawn to the great 
necessity of a proper training, the absence of which was sure to 
land him into numerous pitfalls, that do not come across the path 
of an ordinary individual. The doctrine of the divinity of the 
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kmg’s ofRct wai latended mereJy lo inspire respect fwi suuuiillf 
and noc to encourage autocracy- or imsponsibility in the kingly 
order, 

it must be however admitted that in actual practice many 
kings failed to Jive up to the ideal. The percentage of vicious 
or tyramiical kings in ancient India was however by no means 
higher than in medieval Europe. It would be however uscfiiJ 
to understand the causes that were re^onsjldc for the non- 
rmlisation of the ideal of kingship in a large number of cases. 

Failure to develop proper secular and constitutional e hcrlcg 
on the power of the king was the main reason for the kingly 
ideal not being frequently realLtcd in practice. Like some 
medieval political thinkers of Europe, most of our ancieifit Iirdtan 
thinkers did no doubt not say that a bad king was accountable 
to God alone. Nevertheless, in actual practice the fear of hcU 
was the only eflectivc deterrent in the case of a tyrant. Our 
wriieis no doubt permit subjects to migrate en masse &om the 
country, if tlie king pKcame oppressive; ancient mscriplioiu 
supply some inGlance} of kings being brought to their senses by 
this mcdiod. This remedy, however, is a very impracticable one 
and could not be easily resorted to. They also sanction regicide 
in earremc cases. Regicide, however, presupposes an open 
and Successful rebellion; as a remedy against day to day petty 
cases of tyranny, it is aliqgether impracticable and inapplicable. 
Ancient Indian polity Jailed to develop secular and practicable 
remedies which could control the actions of a king who was in¬ 
clined to disregard the ideal and become tyrannical. 

This Jmlure wm largely due to the disappearance of theW/tr 
or Popular Assemblies in the posi-Vcdic period. Aslong as these 
Asicniblics functioned, they could eaecdvely coutiot the act ions 
of the king in the day to day adminiatration. The Vcxlic litrra. 
ture makes it quite clear that a king eould succeed in maintain¬ 
ing himself on the throne only so long as his samili or Popular 
Assembly was in agrecmeni with him. If there was a dis¬ 
agreement, the views of the Assembly generally prevailed, 
and king;! had tp submit or abdicate and go into ciilc. 

Central Assemblies, however, gradually disappeared in the 
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posuVedic period, not bcooui^c dcmocmcf became more iind 
more uEmiitable to the Inditm temperament^ but becaiiie the 
stale became bigger and bigger in JStze^ rendering the TneeUngK 
ofa CentfaJ Assembly more and more imptacticable. HadAioka, 
Chandmgupta or Harsha reviviid the Central Assembly, iis 
members tvould have had to s»pend several weeks in reaching 
the capital in order to attend the Assembly meetings, and an 
equally Long time in returning lo their homeip The prindple 
or representation was abo unknrn^Ti in those days both in the 
East and in the West, 

At the attainment of Independence sn India in 194,7 there 
were a number of rnUng princes in the country, and it was 
posiible to trv Ike nstpcrimicmi ol tlie Urnltcd tnotiarchy in their 
states on the Vedte lines. Things however moved with a light¬ 
ning rapidity and most of the ruling princes agreed to merge 
their states in the Indian Republic. For a few years about 
half a dozen members of the prinf.cly order functioned as hrre^ 
ditary Rajapramukhas, hut all of them disappeared in that 
capacity when the recommendationit of the States Reorganisa* 
tion Committee were given cfieci to in 1956. The days of even 
limited monarchy are thus over in India. 

Effective popular central Assemblies not being found 
practicable In the case of larger kingdoms, ancient Indian 
poUdeat thinkcES tried to protect the interests of the people 
by recommending and bringing about a great dccentralLiatioti 
of the functions of the government. Large powers were 
vested in the district, town and village administrations, which 
could be effectively supervisod and controlled by Itx^al non- 
ofHcial coundJs. In the Gupta periodt the sale of even the waste 
lands owned by the state required the sanction of the popular 
district council. The powers of Utwu utd village councils 
Ln ancient India were probably more extensive than thqic ot 
similar bodies in any other polityj eastern or wesiem, anciem 
of modem. They collected the rweeucs on behalf of the Central 
Covemment, refused to collect oppressive tzxes^ settled village 
diapulcs^ organhied works of public utility^ and oTtcji moinumed 
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Guanoed hofpLtal^^ poor houses and educational 
lions, li v^'ould be worth while to entrust laiger and lar^ 
powers to the district boards and local and village cotincih. A 
word of warning, however^ miiBi be given. The village councils 
worked successfully in the past because the people had a high 
regard for truth and character and W'ere iustincdvely inclined 
to respect age^ experience and abUily . Members of the village 
councils were not elected; they were raised to that poridon by 
the cQttsensus of public opinion. Democracy of the modern 
type involving voting and party sdignments did not exist, and is 
new to India. It pr-Kupposes wide spread of education, which 
ntust be immediately brought about. Fear of God and heli, 
which has now dLsappeared^ must be replaced by the sense of 
civic duty^ which alone can now mduce our elected representa- 
tivea to place the good of the people they represent ahov^c every¬ 
thing else. 

Village Panchayats of ancient India exercised wide judicial 
powers. They decided practically all cases excepting those 
of serious crimes. life in ancient times w^ itmpk^ judJctal 
disputes Were usually conhned to local parties and transactions 
and the Jaw to be administered was known to and undemood 
by all* Modem law is complex and complicate and presup- 
poses technical knowledge and assistance; parties to a dispute 
may often belong to distant places. Village Fanchlyats in 
modem times cannot, there fore, successfully exercise that wide 
civil jurisdiction which they did in the paac A begirmtog 
has been made by investing them with a limited civil 
jurisdiction. It will be difllaik for witnesses to tell brand liei 
in the presence of their fellow rc^detits In the Panchayat courts, 
with reference to events and transactions well known to the 
locality* The revival of the village Panchayml courts will 
also secure speedier justice. There wIU bc^ however, lomc 
uphill wTok. The faith in God and the dread of hell that helped 
the cause of justice in amdcni rimes are rapidly dying out. 
Party faetlons are cropping up in villages due to ilGteracy and 
selfishness So until a proper sense of civic duty and responsibility 
U de\xloped to replace the faith in Gwl and of hell, 
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there wiU be some diiTiciUly in the succcssM working of the viilqge 
PandiiyatA. 

Ancient India sought to $olvc the problent of the hnance 
of the local bcKlies by localLsing a pan of the liuad revi^nuc- 
Most of the viUagci^ could get back about 15 to 2Q% of the 
proceeds of the land-ta^ from the govmimcni of the day. 
If The Slate govemmentBj which arc benefrting by the aboli¬ 
tion of the Zemindari, set apart a part of the addiiionaJ income 
from thi^ or uthcr sources to meet the needs of the village Fandia- 
yatSj the JinanciaJ hurdle in their successful working may be 
Tcinovcd. 

There cim be no doubt thai ancient Indian poHUcaJ thinkers 
had e\'olved eicceiknt principles for taxation. The grounds 
on which rtrn^ons were fanctioRcd and exemptinns granted 
were sbo ds a ttt 2 e sound. AU will agree that the state should 
gather the taxes like the bee, which sucks the honey without 
damaging the dowcTf thal die trade and indusuy should bc 
taxed not on gross eamiitgs, but on net profits^ that an anide 
should not be taxed twice, that the rise in taxation, when 
ineviiable, sliouid be gradual, and so on- The principles ofexanpn 
tion were also sound. The dumb, the deaf, the blind and the 
widows Were exempted from taxation, as they were usually poor. 
Students studying at the Qurukulas (educational Lnsdtutkms) 
Were also given ihc some concession, as also teacher^^ if tJjcy 
were poor and imparting education free. These prltidpj^ 
are weii worth considering hy a modem welfare state of the 
sQcialifiiio pattern. 

T he taxatiuD was usually dctermkicd by the local custonis 
and traditions, in the later times, however, when the jamiii 
disappeared from tive scene, govctuments would often impose 
high.and arbitrary taxes. We often find tugs of war betw^im 
.the cimlraJ govcmmcnis, which wanted to levy new and op¬ 
pressive taxes ftiid the village Partchayats, vibkh would refuse 
to collect thcjn. Very however^ powder pmailcd and 

justce went to the wall? we find villagers migraung tn tmissc 
. to escape imbearable taxation. There can be no doubt that m 
-iater timeSi the inlerest of the average man in the sphere 
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taxatian U’a§ not adf^naiely protected when a greedy lyranl 
OP. the throne. This however happened priKiariiy berause theit 
was no imtiti or popular asscrobly in later timei. The iinpor- 
lance of a strong and vigilant popular Assembly as a champion 
of popular tights and Interests cannpi be overemphasi^d- 

The anduit Indian state was not merely a tax-gathering 
corporation > intercsird only ip preserving law and order, Ic 
» pleasing and surprising to find that the state in ancient India 
should have interested itself in a number of minictrant activille* 
of the nadon-building type^ which are being undertaken hy 
the modem governments only in relatively recent dmes. Pri¬ 
vate agencies, trade guilds and slate departments worked side 
by ride to promoEe national welfare wdlhout mutual jealousies. 
Mines wett worked both by the state and private enterpriw} 
guild banks and organisations often inspired greater cnnJtdcnce 
than the state treasuries. Private and guild concerns received, 
sitbddies, if they' promoted national welfare. The state regairtled 
itself as a tnistee for the population as a wholc^ and unjalJy 
contented itself by harmonising the con dieting inieiest& of the 
diflcreni cUssrs. It tried to keep the scale even between 
the capital and the bbour^ the employer and the einployce, 
the producer and the consumer and the merchent and the pur- 
clascT by bying down suitable and stringent regulations for 
curbing the greed of the former and protecting the interests 
of the latter. Free India hm ^barked on the pattem of the 
muted economy* as was the case with ancient India. We have 
however to see to it that i.he growing sphere of state socialism 
docs not eliminate or cripple private and corporate enterprise. 
If the state runs the key^ industries and contrcik the rest, if it 
cncountges the local bodies and dty corporations also to enter 
the field of production and constructive Dation-biiiJding acii- 
viues, we shall have an econoniie structure, more or less simibr 
to that m ancient India and likely to meet the needs of the tune. 

The ideals of the ancient Indian state were undoubteiily 
very high and alt comprehensive. It sought to promote the 
moral, material* aesthettc and spiritual progress of the whole 
conununity, Human ideas about the progress in these di^cr- 
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cnt spherK go on changing rrom age lo age, and it ia no wonder 
that wc may not be able to agree with all that the state in an¬ 
cient India did or countenanced in order to achieve progress 
in this fourfold field, tor instance^ it gave a general support 
to the iwritffjfOCTodfcirmd, which was undoubtedly iniquitous^ 
especially to the Sudras and untouchables. \Vc must notj how¬ 
ever, forget llrat a stale is but the spokesman of the society it 
represents ; if certain iniquitous practices were tolerated by lltrr 
state in andent India, the society is as much to blame as the 
state. We should not judge ancient customs and institutioijs 
by modem standards and ideals. People in those days had js 
burning and Jiving faith in the doctrine of Karma. Even, 
the ^udras and untouchables Irclicved that tlicy were bom in 
thdr particular casic as a natural result of certain sins commits 
ted by them in past lives. As a further consequence of the same, 
some classes have certain religious and social disabilities imposed 
upon them in this life as well, under the sanction of the divine 
iastra. It tvas impossible for the ancient Indian state even 
to think of disallowing these disabilities, much less of removing 
them. Equality of all citizens before Uie law, ihcrdbre, did not 
exist in ancient India to a great extent. It is no doubt a sad 
spectacle. We would all have felt prouder of our dvilisatiorr 
if the Smfiti writers had imposed a higher punishment on the 
Brahmana culprit than on the Sfidra one, since they recogmsed 
the sin of the former to be greater than that of the latter. We 
should, however, not forget that such iniquities and inequalities- 
existed in all civilisaticms, eastern and vveatem, and have not 
completely disappeared even in modem times. If the fine for 
murdering a gudm is liglitcr than that for miudering a Brah- 
mana, we should not forget that the wergcld for the head of a 
slave or a serf was much smaller in Europe than that for the 
head of a knight or a landlord. Limited exemption from 
taxation sometimes sanctioned by the ancient Indian state lo 
the Briihiiiarfas had its counter part tn die Eumpran polity, 
where the church and nobility enjoyed many unjust exemptions’ 
down to the iBUi century. Ancient Indian state did 
no doubt not bcllvc in affording opportuniues to the 
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ioa of A cotj>)lcr to become a premier ; but such a phenom^o 
fordy ocxurml in ancient both in the West and the East. 

•It wilt have to be admitted, however, by every impartial crilic 
that the ancient Indian state was not solicitous only for the 
interests of ilic Brahmanas ; it tried to promote the material 
and moral xnirxats of all the castes; only it did oot cncoumsc 
one profetBion to trespass on the field of aitotlicr ; for sticiely 
hoiicsUy believed that these fields were predetermined by birth. 

The ideal nf an all-India stale under an emperor rulii% 
wer the territories from the Himalayas to the sea was rccvigniscd, 
as early as c, looo B. C-, if not earlier. There were, however. 
Only few occasions in ancient Indian history when it was actually 
realised. The recognition of this ideal was ptnobably a namral^ 
consequence of the realisation of die fundamenial unity of 
India,—geographical, religious and cultural. Tlic ancient 
Indian polity, however, laid down that the empire should not be 
at the cost of local autonomy, culture and institutions ; it there¬ 
fore laid down lliat the efwkTnMriin or the emperor should remain 
cQOtent. if his imeprial status is recognised by the oflfer of a suita¬ 
ble tribute. He was not to annex the local, provincial or dis¬ 
trict kingdoms ; even if the heads of the latter had been defeated 
or liad died fighting, some rctaiion.v of ilieirs w-ere to be put on 
the dirone on condiiinn that they were willing to recognuc the 
.conqueror’s siBcrai nty. Local laws, customs and uadi turn 
wive never to lie inietfered with by the conqueror. 

An all-India state powerful enough to bring about the unity 
of the countly and to defend it from foreign aggrrssioti through 
a «»pcralive cITort under the aegis of the Centro] Covenunent, 
but generous and considerate enough to permit the existence 
^ local governments following their own customs and iroditions 
and festering tlieir own culture and customs was thus the ideal 
of the ancieni Indian polity. Curiously enough it ia very much 
limitar to our present ideal of a strong and united India with 
full autonomy to states, us therefore analyse a little more 
closely this ideal and find out its strong and weak points as dis- 
^foacd by our ancient history. 

The insistence of the political tliinkcm that conqueror 
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siwuld aUaw tl« conquered king or stale to rcLiiii his or its indi¬ 
viduality in the feudatory capacity, undoubtedly produced Biany 
good n^Its. It permitted local cullure, traditions and political 
insiitutions to develop more or less unhampered. It toned down 
provincial and dynastic jealousies and animosities; for an ambi¬ 
tious province or kingdom could at most aim at imposing its 
more or less nominal suzerainty over its neighbour; it could 
never aim at crushing its culture or wiping out its separate 
c^ence. Warfare also tended to rcmaiti humane; neither 
Side had the danger orbcingcoroplcidy wiped out, i{ it was defeat. 

ed; it therefore did not generally stoop to unchivalroui and un¬ 
approved methods to avert a defeat or win a victory. 

While recognising that this ideal of an empire with a number 
of composite units gox'cnicd by feudalor)- tings or rtpublia 
had many good points about it, we camwi remain oblivious 
10 certain Injurious results that sprang from it. The recommen¬ 
dation to recognise local autonomy by permitting the conquered 
king or stale to coniinuc in the feudatory capacity eventually 
stood in tile way of effective unificaliou of India. Most of the 
ancient Indian empires were merely loose federations 
of a number of feudatory kingdoms held together by inastcrfol 
personalities for a few decades. Many of bis feudatories were 
usually entertaining imperial ambitions; for the political 
thinkers recognised that it was but a natural thing tliat each 
feudatory should arpire to the imperial status for himself As 
a cons^uence big kingdoms and empires in ancient India were 
never in a state of equilibrium for a long Ome. Tlicre was 
a constant tussle going on for the coveted position of a Gliakra- 
vanin. It was the duty of each king to secure the rjtpansion 
of his kingdom by attacking his neighbours when they were 
weak. Feudatories were ihcrdbre usually on the look out 
for an oppartunlty to rebel against the imperial power. Kincty 
percent of the wars in Indian history would have Ijecn avoid¬ 
ed if the ideal of the Chakravartin fiad not been recommended 
to every feudatory, and if its successful realiser had not been 
prevented from annexing the conquered state and compelled 
to permit ii to coDtiniic to rule in the reudaiury eapadly. 
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Ancient Indian pnlitica] thiii^crE pmbably thought that 
ikcte was nothing wrong tti this ideal. Probably they Telt that 
each kiiig, state or province should have a sporting chance to 
he the Leading state in the country at one time or another. 
Frequent wars no doubt thus became inevitable; they were 
perhaps fell to be necessary to keep up the martial spirit and 
traditions of the Kshatriyas, It did not matter very much 
whether Pauiliputra, Kanauj or Avanti was to be the impcriBl 
capital of India. Whatever province may be at the head of the 
empire, the culture, rcligian and language of the subordinate pro¬ 
vinces did not suffer; for the conqueror was expressly required to 
respect and preserve local traditions, cnluircs and institutions. 

Ancient Indians began to become growLngly indifferent 
in the courae of dme to the necessity and desirability of a strong 
and stable central state. As monarchies became the order 
of the day from r. 400 A, D,, the interstate struggles became |* 
dynastic wan for hegemony; people were not much interested I 
in them because they knew that their local culture, laws and 1 
institutions would not be much affected, whatever might be the I 
outcome of the struggle. Contending armies alio fought not ] 
so much for their states as for their kings. There was hardly p 
any patriotisni in the real sense of the word. This ideal of 
iedcrai-feudal empire, with full liberty to each constituent state 
to strike for the imperial status but without permission to forge 
a uoiiaiy empire after the conquest, thus produced a slate of 
vonrin^ious instability in ancient India, There were frequent 
wars, but they did not lead to the emergence of a strong and 
unitary state. The energy of the nation was unnecessarily 
wasted in interminable feuds, which only weakened the com¬ 
batants. TTte eountry as a whole became weak and fell an 
easy prey to the Greek. Scythian and Muslim invaders, 

A glance at our history- shows that India has pmspered 
only when it had succeeded in ev'olving a strong centra] govern¬ 
ment. In the age of Aioka, Chandragupta II and Akbar 
India was able to make good progress, because it had a strong 
Central Government. The same fact is at the root of the pro- 
grc55 made duxiiig ihc last i oo j^cars. 
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It is a matter of satis&ction that the new Indian constitU'' 
lion recc^mses tiiis fact and provides for a strong centra] got'cm- 
ment. Ancient India was Jiecn that there should he full freedom 
for the cultural development of each state, even if it was con¬ 
quered by its neighbour. Luckily now there is no longer any 
possibility of one state in India being defeated or conquered by 
another and the principle of state auiononiy guarantees a fair 
amount of freedom for the development oflocal culture, language, 
literature and industry. 

Slate jealousies, however, can creep up owing to linguistic 
differences and conflicting economic interests. There were 
several languages m ancient India, but Sanskrit.was cultivated 
as ihc offtcial lingitafTmfa even by the states of the south, 
whose regional languages were of Dravidian stock. Vtjayanagara 
issued its official charters not in Canarcse, but in Sanskrit. 
There is Ihcrefore nothing wrong in the eflbrt to have a national 
language, Wc should however not forget that Sanskrit did not 
Stand in the way of free development of the tliS^rent verna¬ 
culars like Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Tamil, etc. 
The development of Hindi as a national language should not in 
the same way be an impediment to the full and free development 
of the regional languages. 

Economic conflicts and jealousies between the states would 
be another impediment in the rmeigcnce of a strong Indian 
nation. But these can be solved without much difficulty in 
our national forum, the Central Parliament. Wc cannot and 
should not forget that union is strength; the U, S. A, and the 
U. S. S. R. have become great world powers because the different 
states which constitute them have agreed to merge themselves 
Into a Federal State to watch the common welJare of the 
federating units. Had this happened in Western Europe, the 
once powerful and flourishing states of that region would not 
have been thrown into the background by Russia and America. 

If the states in India effectively check separatist or fissiparous 
tendencies in order to devebp a strong Union Covemmeiit at 
the centre, and if the latter shows a gemdne concern for fostering 
the cultures, languages and economic development of the former. 
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our Union Government will be fUiwerAil enough (o defend the 
motherland against eatemo! aggir^on, to promote an aJJ-round 
econonne devetopment and capable enough to make fndia oiii» 
more a mighty and Aourishing country, whose voice and \itvfs will 
count in the comhy of natiom. 
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P. t$8, at the end of the first para ; 

Apparently it did not play any effective part in Indian 
history. India has no doubt a long coast, but it has i» natural 
harbours. As is the case wth Greece and Scotland, vfc have 
nomgg:ed coast line with a number of islands near the coast, 
which encourage enterprise at sea. So our navy did not become 
powerful even in peninsular India or in Bengal. 

P. jag Add a footnote on Kharvatala and Dro^mukha. 

The terms Kabbata (Kharvataka) and Dopsunuha (Dropa- 
mukha) occur in the Mallijftaia, a Jain work t which is bemg 
edited by my student Dr. Roth), as the namesof icrritorial divi¬ 
sions along with Khcda.Madamha, etc. Abhyayadcx'asuri, a lath 
century commentator,explains Kabbata as a.iatfiageTem or a small 
or jnvgnificani town and Dopamuba as 'jetapatha-fthslaf>aUiismk~ 
tarn, a place which has both land and water approaches. This 
nplAnfltion apparently supports the AfOiasdslra according to 
which Drdt^actiiikha was bigger than KharL’afitka. 
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